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It is somewhat remarkable that James_, who had. 
visited the university of Oxford as early as the year 
16^05, had not yet paid a similar compliment to that 
of Cambridge, though his hunting progress to Roy- 
ston brought him annually into its neighbourhood 
At length however, in March 1615, he announced 
VOL. n.- , 
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iiis intention of repfliring.llutlicr, necompnnied by 
the prince end b} a numerous court; and extraor- 
dinary' preparations were made for his ma^iheent 
reception. The earl of Suffolk had been suffered to 
succeed hia more learned kinsman Nortlmmplon in 
the di^itj of chancellor of the university, and the 
bouse of Tlovvnrd, which wnaalso elated by its alliance 
with the favorite, stood foremost on this occasion of 
display. The chancellor himself vvas lodged in -St. 
Jolm's college, where he kept his table on so grand 
a scale of hospitality, that his consumption of wine 
during the five days of the royal visit vvas estimated 
at no less than twcnly-fivo tuns. His lady, with her 
daughters the countesses of Salisbury' and of So- 
mcrscl, and other near connexions, were accom- 
modated at ^logdalen college, and were the only' 
females who graced the fcstirel; perhaps because 
other Indies might he reluctant to appear in the (rain 
of Indy Somerset. The king and the prince occu- 
pied Trinity college, in the spacious hall of which 
ploys were.nigliUy represented. Tljcsc cxhibilionH 
for the evenings, with sermons nnd dispulnlloiis 
every morning, sufTidenlly exercised tlic pnlicucc 
of the monarch, who was less disposed to attend to 
(he oratory of othen tlmn to display his own. After 
li«lcning to « “ conc/o ad denim” winch occupied 
nn hour and a half, hr complained aloud, tlml care 
Irad not been taken to present tcdhrtllj/;” and on 
another octnsion he is reported to have exclaimed, 
after nine hours of exhibitions of scholarship, WJmt 
do they think T am made of’** One of the perform- 

nnees 
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aiiccs however^ tliotig'h iiv Hie opinion of n person 
who was present "" more than lialf marred with ex- 
treme length/’ proved so peculiarly grateful to the 
taste of his majesty that he expressed the highest 
delightj and on an after occasion a second repre- 
sentation was commanded. This piece was the Latin 
comedy of IgmorainitSj which, contrary to the com- 
mon fate of occasional pieces, has held an enduring 
place in literature, and, besides being several times 
reprinted, was twice within the last century selected 
for performance by the Westminster scholars. It 
is doubtless a very amusing drama, full of bustle 
and incident, and abounding with laughable situa- 
tions and grotesque characters; but its comic merits 
were not its only or principal recommendation to 
the favor of James. The hero of the piece is a 
practitioner of the common law, so much decried by 
the courtiers of the day; and the ridicule attached 
to his cunning, his pedantr}^, and the barbarous 
jargon of technical terms and latinized English of 
which his discourse is compounded, was no less 
agreeable to the monarch than it proved offensive to 
the profession of which Ambidexter Ignoramus is 
the representative. Those other distinguished ob- 
jects of his majesty’s contempt or aversion, — the 
pope, the jesuits with their doctrine of equivocation. 
Garnet’s straw, and the puritans, all came in for a 
share of the lashing dealt around by the courtly 
satirist, and on the repetition of the piece, a new 
prologue added to the gratification of the royal au- 

B 2 ditor. 
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ditor The author ^ras George Ruggle of Clare- 
Irall, a perrton not othcnvisc distinguished 

NoUnthstandingtlie boosted scholarshipof James, 
the Latinity of the speech addressed by him to the 
universitj is said to haro been very indjOerent, and 
much inferior to that of queen ElimbetU's harangue 
on a similar occasion That of Ncthcrsole the uni 
Tcrsity orator was also much criticised, on account of 
bis addressing the pnneo as ** Jacobissime Carole ' 
This absurdity among others iras ridiculed in a lu- 
dicrous ballnd composed on the occasion b} Ricliard 
Corbet of facetious memorj, an Ovoiuan, and after 
^varda bishop of Norwich 

Somerset attended the king on his nsit to Cam- 
bridge, and \TQ8 still regarded as a favontc, but it 
>va5 not diiTicuU to prognosticate his fall No one 
could look upon him without jwrcculng a total 
change The graces of his joulh hnd nil faded 
before the withering sense of secret and atrocunis 
guilt, lie nOcc(c<l solitude, an oir of neglect pro- 
wled over Ills person, his dress and Iur manners, 
and the king, who ceased to dipcn\ cr in his features 
the charms winch had first caught his e^enud his 
fnnc), mid who found the gnicl^ which he loved to 
chensh among his immcdratc attendants chcckeil b) 
theroorosenessand niclnnchnl) ofhislord cliamlicr- 
hh an cxrasc fitr (ntn^femn^ (o a new 

object Ins capnetou* fondness Nor was the choice 
of (Ins object dubinus nearly (wo j cars licforc this 
time, the monnrcli had been Mruck b\ the pcr?nnn1 

beaut\ 


beauty and g-raceful carriage of a youth named 
George VillierS;, a younger son of a Leicestershire 
knightj ^Yho, having lately returned from France a 
proficient in the arts of fencing and dancing, had 
been equipped with handsome clothes and sent by 
his mother and his friends to push his fortune at 
court. Almost on his first appearance, the king had 
marked his predilection by conferring upon him the 
office of his cup-bearer at large; and soon after, by 
admitting him to serve in ordinary, had rendered 
him the attendant of his meals, and given him the 
opportunity of listening to his conversation and 
forming himself to his humor. 

The insolence and rapacity of Somerset, who 
permitted no suit to pass without an enormous bribe, 
had rendered him universally odious; and many 
hands were eagerly stretched forth to thrust down 
the already toUering favorite, or to support in his 
ascent the new aspirant. But it seems that James, 
among other sage rules of conduct, had laid down 
for himself that of never taking for a professed fa- 
vorite any one who was not formally recommended 
to him by his queen; and the great difficulty was to 
induce this princess to co-operate in an affair to 
which she evinced a marked repugnance. In this 
perplexity the Villiers faction cast 'their eyes upon 
Abbot, whopossessed considerable influence with her 
majesty, and the primate has thought proper to in- 
form posterity, that it was by his instrumentality that 
a knot so worthy the interposition of a Christian pie- 
late was solved. For some time the queen resisted 

his 
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bis most carncil eoljcitalions, ** Wy lonl^ 

you and the rest of your fnends know noti>batyou 
do, 1 knon your master better Iban you all, for if 
this young man be once brought in, the first pcrsoni 
that he wdl pUguc must be you that labor for him; 
yea, I Bliall have my part also, the king will teach 
liira to despise and hardly entreat us nil, that he may 
seem to be beholden to none but himself " In which 
words. Abbot confesses that she spoke like a pro- 
phetess But importuntty prcMidcd at length, and 
about April 1G16, she was worf to solicit the king 
to gratify his own weak nnd disgraceful partiality 
in the preferment of YiUicrs, whom the delighted 
monarcli instantly knighted in the queen’s apart- 
ment, and siTore in a gentleman of the bed cham- 
ber, in spite of the opposition of Somerset. The 
nrciibisbop clmmclcnslicnlly finished the scene by 
enjoining upon the new minion llirco things, — to 
pray to God daily for grace to serve the King failli- 
fuUy , — to do all good oflTiccs between his majesty 
und the queen nnd pnnee , — nnd to fill his sov crcign's 
ears with nollniig but the truth Wien he Iwd 
euccccded in leaching the young man to repeat 
Ihchc precepts iiuhtTcrcntly well” by rote, nnd hod 
rccciied llic king’s nckuowlcdgcnicnl Ihul ivas 
conn'd fit fora hu-Iiop lo give to a young man,” 
the faptciit prelate seems m earnest to have hclicved 
tlmt he Imd mnicicniU gunnled hi* mlcchumcii 
ngain^t nil the h'ltords lo whicli his Mrluc might he 
njMMctl l»\ M» Midden mul m uiimcnlcd an elevation , 
Olid lie cvpenriired ns much Mirpri't as vexation on 


finding' hiinscU'and his counsels speedily consigned 
to neglect by one ayIio^ as he apprehended^ owed 
him so muchj and who^in the first moments of suc- 
cesSj had promised to revere him as a father®^. 

' Every step of Villiers’s progress in the royal favor 
rendered more imminent the apprehensions of So- 
merset. Destitute alike of personal merit and of 
hereditary eonscquenccj surrounded by opponents 
whom he had no means of conciliating, and deprived 
by the death of Northampton of the only adviser on 
whose guidance he could repose, he felt that the 
favor of the king was the sole remaining barrier 
between himself and the disgrace and ruin Avhich 
he had so amply deserved; and before this reliance 
also should fail him, he aimed at rendering it the 
instrument of his permanent security. AVith this 
view, he represented to his royal master, that in the 
high offices which he had borne under the crown, 
and in the secret and important affairs with Avhich 
it had long been his majesty’s pleasure to intrust 
him, it was not improbable that he might through 
inadvertence have fallen into errors which in strict- 
ness of law would expose him to the penalties of a 
praemunire: for his protection against this danger, 
he therefore humbly besought his majesty to be 
pleased to grant him a pardon under the great seal 
for all past offences. James, with his customary fa- 
cility, assented; and Somerset, on applying for pre- 
cedents to that learned antiquary sir Robert Cotton, 


who 


* See Biograi)hia Brit.j art. Abbtit. 
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^^bo w’as acquainlctl with hii political sccretBj ^vai 
furnished with a form by which the king was made 
to pardon ** all manner of treasons, misprisions of 
treasons, murders, felonies, and outrages whaUo- 
cver,” by him " committed or to be committed.” 
This ample indulgence was signed by the monarcli 
witl\out the smallest scruple; but being aflcrwardt 
carried to the chancellor, this officer peremptorily 
refused to affix the seal to it, alleging that to do so 
would subject himself to a prfcrminire. This ob- 
stacle tvas found insuperable; and, deprived of his 
meditated defence, Somerset had nothing left but 
to nAvait in secret dread tlie result of the thousand 
accidents which might betray to some one who de- 
sired his dcitniction, either hisinlriguci'wUli Spain, 
or Uic black story of Overbury^s fate ; known already 
to certainly not fewer than eight or ten persons 
more or less implicated in the barbarous deed. 

Meantime, James went on his summer progress 
into the west, during which we nrc told that he 
•was entertained at Cranboom by William earl of 
Salisbury, son-in-law to the carl of Surfulk; at 
I.Ailworlh and Bindon by the lord Walden; nt 
Charlton by sir Thomas Howard; and nothing but 
one faction braving the other. Then was the king 
fearied at Purbcck by the lord llntion, who ^vns of 
the conlrarj’ faction; and nt n jninturC'bnuKc of sir 
George Viliicrs’ mother, called Gotly, where he was 
magnificently entertainedV* 


Th»^ 
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This open rivalry disturbed the king; and being 
anxious to compose it, he is said to have directed 
his new favorite to wait upon the old one with a 
courtly offer of becoming his creature/’ which 
overture he caused it to be intimated to Someiset 
that it was his pleasure he should receive with gra- 
ciousness. But the pride of the earl disdained the 
compromise; and he is reported to have repelled 
the advances of Villiers with this quick and short 
answer; will none of your service, and you shall 
none of ray favor. I will, if I can, break your neck, 
and of that be confident.’ ” 

It was not till after this ill-timed declaration of 
hostilities, that any inquiry was instituted into the 
secrets of the prison-house; and it is, to say the least, 
no improbable conjecture of a contemporary writer, 
that had Somerset complied with Villiers, Over- 
bury’s death had still been raked up in his own 
ashes’^.’’ 

We do not certainly learn by whom the first im- 
pulse was given which moved the king to make this 
affair the subject of judicial investigation; but there 
is some reason to believe that it was secretary Win- 
wood: be this as it may, one of the first steps which 
can now be traced was, his majesty’s sending for 
sir Gervase Elways, lieutenant of the Tower, and 
questioning him so closely and so ably,^for James 
prided himself with some reason on his skill in ex- 
aminations,— that the terrified man was brought to 


’ cldon’6 Court of king James, pp. 97^ pg. 
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5Cl t^cnl a letter (t>()vorharv in the '^iVnver. iiu lnsing 
a white powder, wliieli he vecpiested him to take, 
ft'nt not to tear Ihoujrh it should make him siek. for 
out of hi'; sickness he Wi>n1d draw an argument for 
his liberation. 

Several other aecomjdiecs were now traced out 
and strictly examined, and James, who appears to 
have personally directed every part of the jwocecd- 
ing-s, found it necessary, on their united testimony, 
to instruct the chicf-justicc to issue Ids warrant for 
the commifincnt of tlie carl and conntess of Somer- 
set to private custody, which was executed on Oc- 
tober 15, 1615. Tlic remarkable circumstances of 
the king’s final parting with his oncc-lovcd Carr, 
arc thus recorded by AYcldon : 

The king with this took Ids farewell for a time 
of London, and Avas accompanied with Somerset to 
Royston ; where no sooner he brought him, but in- 
stantly look his leave, little imagining what viper lay 
among the herbs. Nor must I forget to let 3'ou 
know how perfect the king Avas in the art of dissi- 
mulation, or, to give it in his OAvn phrase, king-ci-aft. 
The earl of Somerset never parted from him with 
more seeming affection than at this time, Avhen he 
knew Somerset should never see him more; and 
had you seen that seeming affection, ^ the author 
himself did, you Avould rather have believed he was 
in his rising than setting. The earl, when he kissed 
his hand, the king hung about his neck, slabbering 
his cheeks, saying, For God’s sake when shall I 
pee thee again ? On my soul I shall neither eat nor 
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expired lliroiigh BirThomim Mon^on, Umt Elvrays 
had rcccUed him into his sen ice nnd set him over 
the prisoner. 

AnoUicr rerj striking piece of evidence ^vas that 
of Bir Da^id Wood, to the following cfTccl: — That 
he had obtained the king's consent too mnt in which 
he was a petitioner, nnd which would ho\c been 
worth 2200i to him; but that he was crossed m it 
b^ lord Rochester, who refused to lei it pass unless 
he would gi\c him I500f,and b_\ sir 'l*homas Over- 
hurj, who Irad given him words for which he in- 
tended to bastinado him. That, upon tliis, the 
countess of Essex had sent for him, and told him 
that she understood he had received much wrong 
from Overimrj, and that he wos a gentleman who 
could revenge him*clf; oddmg, llmt sir Thomas hud 
also injured her. lie rcplietl, llml Overhur^V Imd 
refused him (lie ficM : she then end w oarnl to per* 
sonde him to assassinate him, promisinglnm 1000/ 
for hi-* rovord, and protection from his enemies 
This olTer he rcfuscil, to) ing that he should be loth 
to hazard T>bum on awomon’s word; ^cl she con- 
tinucil to urge U, saving llmt he might ea«ilj kill 
his encm) ns lie returned btc from sir Charles Wil- 
mot's in his coach. After a strong charge from the 
chicf-jiislire, in which he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of remarking that poisoning was “ a popish 
trifk," Weston was found guilt} nnd undent ent the 
ju%t sentence of the law 

The next trial, that of llir infarooiu Mrs. Turner, 
was ralfulalrd to awaken n more llinning interrsl 

than 
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than any of tlic rest, since an examinalion into her 
niag'ical experiments was mingled with the only 
charge regularly before the court,, — 'her guilt as an 
acccssoiy in the murder. Sir Laurence Hyde,, the 
queen’s attorney, after declaiming a while on the 
wickedness and heinousness of poisoning, ‘■‘‘showed 
further, that there Avas one Dr. Forman dAvelling in 
Lambeth, who died very suddenly, and a little before 
his death he desired that he might be buried A^eiy 
deep in the ground, or else,' saith he, ‘' I shall fear 
you all.’ To him in his life-time often resorted the 
countess of Essex and Mrs. Turner, calling him 
father; their cause of coming to him was, that b}’^ 
force of magic he should procure Uie now earl of 
Somerset, then viscount Rochester, to love her, and 
sir Arthur MauAvaring to love Mrs. Turner;” and 
tAvo of the countess's infamous letters on this sub- 
ject, to Mrs. Turner and to Forman, Avere read in 
court. Some of their magical apparatus, as images, 
pictures and enchanted papers,” Avere likeAvise 
produced. At this moment there Avas heard a crack 
from the scaffolds, AAdiich caused great fear, tumult 
and confusion among the spectators and throughout 
the hall, every one fearing hurt, as if the devil had 
been present, and groAvn angry to have his Avork- 
raanship shoAved by such as Avere not his scholars.” 
When the panic had a little subsided, more of ‘'‘^Ihe 
cunning tricks” Avere exposed. There Avas also 
a note shoAved in court, made by Dr. Forman and 
Avritten in parchment, signifying Avhat ladies loA^ed 
what lords in the coiirt; but the lord-chief-justice 

AVould 



would not sunor it to be rend in open court.*' The 
good-natured world believed that he found the name 
of his own wife in the first page. 

The active agency oC Mrs. Turner in the poison- 
ing was in the end abundantly proved to tlic jurj', 
end Coke pronounced sentence upon her with c\i- 
dent satisfaction; n«»t forgetting to tell her tliat she 
Avas guilty of (lie seven deadly sins, of wliich he 
reckoned wilchcrafl ns one ond popery os another. 

Mnny women of fashion, ns wen c* men, went in 
their coaciics to Tyburn to witness the death of this 
woman, who edified llic spectators, it is said, with 
a very penitent end ; tliough she could not deny 
Iicr ^Tinity tijc aliglit gratification of making this her 
lost appearance in a nitTitiflcncd with yellow starch, 
— Qfuvorilcfashion imported by hctvclffrom franco, 
but to which this cxliibition of it proved immediately 
fatal. 

On the trial of sir Gcrmsc KIwnys, which was 
the next procccdcil in, the guilty and di'gu^ting let- 
ters of the cfirl of Northampton were read, nnd se- 
veral fredi indieationv of the pniiicipalion of Somcr^ 
set in the murder of his friend were produced. TI>o 
name of sirThonm’» Mmi*on, the cliicf falconer, wns 
also brought in question, os nn n^wstont in the un- 
wnrranlnblc measure of kcct»ng the unfortunate 
Overlmiy in clo'c cusUuIy, ond n prubahlc dcp<>- 
sUor)“ of ll»c whole ntrorious plot defend- 

ed hinwelffctotitly; hnt the evidence of some of Ins 
own letters tqqicnred omclu'-ive, and n \crdtcl of 
finiliy wn« pntmpth returned The toluntnry con- 
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fession of one Franklin an apolhecaryj read on the 
trial of Ehva3^Sj contains a curious list of the most 
approved poisons of that-da}'^, Avhich Franklin had 
procured for the countess order of Mrs. Turner. 
These werCj aqua fortis^ white arsenic^ corrosive 
sublimate, powder of diamonds, lunar caustic, great 
spiders and cantharides. Franklin himself was next 
put tothebar,and,notwithstanding-his confession and 
his penitence, shared the fate of his predecessors. 

Sir Thomas Monson w^as now arraigned, and stre- 
nuously exhorted by the crown lawyers to acknow'- 
ledge his offence, one of them declaring that he 
was ‘^‘‘as guilty as the guiltiest ; ” but he stcadil}' per- 
sisted in the assertion of his innocence, and in the 
midst of the proceedings he was suddenly carried off 
from the bar by several yeomen of the Tower, and 
after a short interval liberated from that place of 
confinement without further process of any kind. 
Not the least mysterious of the many strange cir- 
cumstances attendant on this memorable case'll” 

After the unsparing chastisement of so many ac- 
complices in this deed of darkness, the public must 
naturally have anticipated a similar infliction on the 
still more guilty principals ; and the emphatic eulo- 
giums of the chief-justice, and of Bacon as attorney- 
general, on the righteous zeal of the king for the 


* The preceding account of the trials of these delinquents has 
been derived from the minute and apparently authentic narrative 
affixed to a tract entitled ‘‘Truth brought to light by time,” 
first printed in 1651. 
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prince ^vho uns on oil occo8ionRgoveme<l much more 
by hi* prejudices or his personal altachments Uian by 
a correct sense of justice, should feel an iusurmount- 
oble repugnance to the idea of suffering the blood 
of a man for ^vUom he had entertained so extrava- 
gant n fondness to flow on iJie scoflbid ; and these 
precautions would therefore hare in them nothing 
suspicious, did not several circomstancca indicate 
lliat fear rather than love was the sentiment which 
operated on the mind of the monarch for Uie preser- 
vation of his guilty minion. Of this nature ^vas the 
sudden conveyance of sir Thomas Monson froni 
the bar, said by Weldon to have been occasioned 
by a menace conveyed to the Ving the nigh t before by 
hU carddiolder, in the dork phrase that sir Thomas 
would there play his master’s prize.” The assur- 
ance of mercy which Bacon was directed to hold 
out to Somerset preriously to hb being put upon his 
trial, and the bold and linught^ lone whicli this cri- 
minal maintained towards the king both before and 
after his conviction, coniey a similar impression; 
whidi it further strengthened b^ some extraordinary 
letters of James's own writing to sir Thomas More, 
lieutenant of the Tower, urging liim, if possible, to 
bring the prisoner to o more submissive frame of 
mind, before lie was trusted to appear publicly at the 
bar of the house of lonls. The excessive agitation 
of the king during the trial, remarked by Weldon, 
is also a strong circumstance : in fact, it cannot be 
doubted lliat Soroenicl was in pos«c«rion of some 
important secret of the king’s, which he Uireatencd 
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to betray ; that he hoped by this menace to escape 
a triab but was at length,, by skilful management, 
prevailed upon to be satisfied with the promise of a 
pardon ; all, indeed, that the king could with any 
appearance of decency grant. » What this secret 
might be, it is in ^^in to inquire; that it was a ‘'“'my- 
stery of iniquity” there can be little doubt, but its 
nature was never known. That it related to the 
poisoning of prince Henry has been much believed, 
but may surely be pronounced untrue. 

The threats used by Overbury towards Somerset, ' 
and the extreme precaution employed to prevent 
his communicating with any one during his impri- 
sonment, prove that he also was in possession of a 
secret, and perhaps of the same; but one confidant 
had to deal with a bold and atrocious nature, the 
other with a timorous and gentle one ; Overbury , 
was poisoned; his master, pardoned and pensioned. 

The countess, being brought to the bar, pleaded 
Guilty, and received sentence accordingly ; but her 
husband defended himself strenuously from eight 
in the morning till seven at night ; without etfect, 
however ; for the unanimous verdict of the peers 
declared him Guilty. Both criminals were remanded 
to the Tower, where the countess soon after received 
the king’s pardon : the earl was reprieved from time 
to time, but the sentence remained suspended over 
his head till the last year of James’s life, when he 
obtained its reversal. In the year 1621 the earl 
and countess were liberated from the Tower, and 
sent to live in banishment at a country seat, the king 

allowing 





alloTving no less a sura llian4000i. a jcar out of 
Sonioraet's forfeited estate for their maintenance. 
They lan^ishcd out their miaerable liTes hated by 
one another and contemned by all raankincL Cam- 
den has recorded^ that “the Wng ordered that the 
anuB of the eari of Someraet, notwithstanding his 
being condemned of felony, should not 1)0 removed 
out of the cliapel at ^Yind*o^ : that felony should 
pot be reckoned amongst the disgracesibr Ukjbc who 
were to he excluded from the order of St. George; 
which xvas without precedent* ” A remarkable in- 
stance of the obtuseness of James's moral sense, and, 
it may bo added, of tbe passiveneas of the members 
of that most noble order, who seem to ba^ c endured 
witbout complaint this insult upon the honor of their 
knighthood t 

On the whole, few circumstances display more 
strongly the maxims and practices of Uie reign of 
James I., than those connected wntb the alToir of 
Overbuf)’. The perseverance with wliicb (he de- 
sign against his life was. followed up, in. dcHancc 
of so many discouragements and failures; the au- 
dacity, almost tlio publicity, with wUidi it >ras con- 
ducted; and the number of instruraentt in rarious 
ranks and classes of society whose co-operation was. 
fearlessly required ; furnish a revolting picture of 
the guilty boldness of the great and powerful, and 
of the base and ■la>lsh subscrvicncj of their infe- 
riors. That a rojwl fa>orilc was himself placed bc- 
jondaU rcsponsibihl}, and that the consequences 
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of his displeasure were more to be dreaded than 
those of the commission of any crimCj must have 
been maxims deeply fixed in the minds of men, be- 
fore so daring’ an enormity could have been pei'pe- 
trated, or even attempted. ^ It was -of vital import- 
ance to the country that English law and justice 
should at length assert their rights ; and this was 
deeply felt by Coke, who called the prosecution of 
this offence ‘^‘'the grand 03 /er of poisoning;"^ it was 
also felt by Bacon, who in one of his letters calls 
this single murder crime second to none but the 
powder-plot,” regard being had to the atrocity of 
the mode and the perniciousness of the example. 

The death of Shakespeare, in April 1616, is an 
event which the present age would justly deem it. 
unpardonable to omit amongst the memorable incb 
dents of the year, although' it was suffered by his 
contemporaries to pass ovei’ with a silence and in- 
difference which may well appear unaccountable. 
There cannot exist a doubt that Shakespeare was 
by far the most popular dramatic writer of his own 
day : in representation, his pieces filled the theatte 
to overflowing; such of them as were surrepti- 
tiously printed during his lifetime were read with 
avidity ; and his style was unquestionably the model 
upon which the most successful of his compeers, 
with the single exception of Jonson, studiously la- 
bored to form themselves. 

Nor was it only by the middling or lower classes 
of society, who chiefly composed the theatrical au- 
diences of those days, that his immortal works were 

admired 
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admired and applauded. The earl of Southampton 
TTas his patron from the commencement of his dra- 
matic career; the carls of Pembroke and Montgo- 
mery are recorded, in the dedication of tlic post- 
humous edition df his plays by Heraminge and Con- 
deh, as distinguisbed fkvorcrs of the author and Ids 
■works ; and the gracious encourogdmcnt extended 
to him by queen Elitabetli, and aflonvards by her 
successor, is well kno>m. From the circumstance 
of his being enrolled a mombor of the" c6lebmt(Jd 
Mermaid dub, founded by Raleigh and frequented 
by the most eminent literary cbaracicrs of Uic age, 
may infcT t\\at b\s habits \sctc not tordld, not 
his hfc obscure ; and that tlie frankness and gaiety 
of his temper rendered him the delight of c\cry so- 
ciety in which ho mingled, is tesUOed by nil who 
Iinvc spoken of him from iiersonal knowledge or re- 
cent tradition. "I loved the man/’ says Jonson, 
'•■and do honor his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. 11c was indeed honest, and of on 
open and free nature*.” Neither >vas it the me- 
lancholy destiny of the poet to survive either his own 
pow ers or tlic associates of Ins } outhful daj s ; it >vn8 
in the 53rd year of his age, and in the second only 
of his retreat from the busy.sccncs of the metropolis 
to the cqjoymcnt of an honorable privacy in bis na- 
iJNc Stratford, that wc find him stealing out of tlic 
world absolutely unnoticed by any annalist or me- 
moir-writer of the lime, and almost ” without the 
meed of some moloilious tear.” 


* DhcQvcrIci. 
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, A skiking peculiarity in the character^ or at least 

- in the practice^ of the poet himself, seems to offer 
the most probable solution of these circumstances. 
In that age of eulogy, no one dealt so little in the 

splendid traffic ” of praise for praise, or in the sor- 
' did one of praise for pay, as Shakespeare. With 
; the exception of a brief expression of his admira- 
' tion of Spenser, contained in one of his early son- 
nets, and a few lines, Avritten in conjunction with 
; that general panegyrist Jonson, on the poems of one 
: Chester, not a single line in honor of any contem- 
, porary writer is found in all his acknowledged works; 
nor has he ever been detected as an anonymous 
contributor to the vast collections of commendatory 
verses which the poets of that age were proud of 
prefixing to their volumes®-. No one therefore stood 
pledged to eulogise him, by the claims of an equi- 
. table reciprocity ; and it seems to have been not 
until the striking inferiority of his successors and 
» imitators had deeply impressed upon the public mind 

- the sense of his incomparable excellencies, that his 
praises became the favorite theme of the poets. A 

. more becoming excuse for their silence was indeed 

- suggested by one of his admirers : 

' - “ It is not fit eacli humble muse should make 

- • Thy worth -his subject 

Let learned Jonson sing a dirge for thee, 

And fill our orb with mournful -harmony.” 

’ This remark is borrowed from Mr. Gifibrd’s Memoirs of 
J onson^ where however the lines on Spenser are not noticed. 
See Gifford's Jonson^ vol. i. p. cxcvii. 

Jonson, 




tlic stage and all connected with it; and the treat- 
ment Avbich they uere in the habit of recei\ ing froHi 
the dramatic ^Tiitere in return, may best be learned 
from Jonson’s “Bartholomew Fair*’ and various 
contemporary pieces. 

On the other hand, Shakespeare has so Sedulously 
abstained throughout his works from that ridicule 
of the catholic mysteries, and those satirical repre- 
sentations of the manners of their clcigy, the favo- 
rite common places of the protestant poets, llmt he 
has been strongly suspected of inheriting his father’s 
attachment to the ancient communion. But the 
energetic protest against papal domination in Uio 
play of King John, seems incompatible witJi this opi- 
nion, and the forbearance must be aUributed not to 
his feUh but his candor. The invective of JShakc- 
spcarc was chiefly pointed against pride, cruelty, 
trencher) and oppression ; and his ridicule lasing 
the foreign and fautasticnlaflcctations in speech and 
behaviour, the sententious pcdanlr}’, the tiresome 
ceremonial, and the rage for complimenting, ^^hich 
infected the manners of tlmt iran$Uion-agc between 
gothic barbarism and the rcBncracnts of modern 
Europe. 

In the number, the variety, the exquisite beauty 
of Ills portraitures of female character, no nritcr of 
his own time and longuage, — or pcrliaps of any 
Zither, — esn iftixtsin a compsiifoa with ShaXcfpcsre, 
excepting Spenser, (he object of bis early admira- 
tion, from whom it seems no improbable conjecture 
that hlb fir»l \i\id iinpresbions of Uic “good and 

fair** 
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fair”- might be in great measure derived. It has 
been remarked, tliat in all the plays of Ben Jonson 
only three respectable female characters are found, 
and of these, Celia, in the Fox, is the only one to 
which the slightest degree of interest is attached. 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger are more 
bountiful to the sex of virtues and of gmces ; they 
have sometimes even attempted to pourti’ay a he- 
_roine : but female delicacy was a quality of which 
these writers could never attain to the most remote 
conception ; and those who have endured the disgust 
of studying their chaiacters of women, can alone ap- 
preciate the obligations of the sex and of society to 
him whose soul was capable of conceiving, and his 
hand of delineating, such models of purity and love- 
liness as Imogen and Cordelia and Desdemona ; — 
such an enchantress as Rosalind. In conclusion, 
the trespasses against decorum, and in some respects 
against morals, which defile and degrade too many 
scenes of our great dramatist, must not, cannot,'be 
disguised or palliated ; but there never was a writer 
of whom it might with more truth be said, that his 
vices were those of his age, his preponderating vir- 
tues and inimitable excellencies peculiar and his 
own. 


CHAPTER 
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Only to assume towards him an irritating and insult- 
ing air of superiority, but to impede considerably 
his adfancement to office. It must hare been 
shortly before thepromoUon of Coke, in 1606, from 
the post of attorney-general to that of chief-justice 
of the common pleas, that hU ihustrious rival found 
cause to address to him the foUowing remarkable 
letter of expostulation, which well explains the rela- 
tive situation of the parties ; 

** Mr. Attorney, — ^1 Uiougbl it best, once for ah, 
to let you know in plainness what I find of you, and 
what you shall find of me, to take to yourself a liberty 
to disgrace and disable my law, my experience, my 
discretion : >> hat it pleaselh you I pray think of me ; 
1 am one that know^ botli my own ^TanU and other 
men’s, and it may be perchance that mine mend, 
others stand at a stay. And surely I may not en- 
dure in public place to be ^vronged, willioul repell- 
ing the same to my best advantage to right myself. 
You arc great, and therefore have the more enriers, 
which would be glad to have you paid at another’s 
cost. Since the time I missed the solicitor’s place 
(Iho mtber I think by your means), 1 cannot expect 
that you and 1 shah ever sen e as attorney and soli- 
citor together; but cither to servo with anotlicr upon 
your remove, or to step into some other course: so 
as 1 am more free than over 1 ^ras from any occa- 
sion of unworthy conforming myself to jou, more 
than gencml good mannera, or your particular good 
usage, shah provoke; nnd if you had not been filjort- 
sighted in your oivn fortune, os I think, you might 

ha\c 
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have had more use of me, .But that side is passed, 
t Write not this to show my friends what a brave 
letter I have written to Mr. Attorney; I have none 
of those humors^ but that I have written is to a 
good end,‘ that is^ to the more decent carriage of 
my master’s service^ and to our particular better 
understanding of one another. This letter^ if it 
shall be answered by you iri deed and not in wofd^ 

I suppose it ^Yill not be worse for-us both; else it is 
but a few lines lost; which for a much smaller mat- 
ter I would have adventured. So this being to 
yourself, I for my part rest/’ &c. . 

Considering the natural timidity of Bacon’s tem- 
per, it may be taken for granted that he must have 
felt himself strong in royal favor when he ventured 
to write such a letter as this to sir Edward Coke, 
supposing that it was actually sent when written. 
The next year he obtained the solicitor’s- place, 
long the object of his ambition; and seven years 
afterwards, by a well-combined intrigue, he elevated 
himself to the post of attorney-general. It was by 
means of an immediate advantage to his rival, — ^his 
promotion, to the. chief-justiceship of the king’s 
bench from that of the common pleas, — that Bacon 
gained this step of his advancement; but its remoter 
consequences were fatal to the power of Coke. The 
age and infirmities of lord Ellesmere rendered a 
speedy vacancy inevitable in the office of lord-chan- , 
cellor; — Bacon, now attorney-general, admitted to 
the privy-council and possessed of the ear of the 
king, openly aspired to this high dignity; but .he 
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Sftirr, or lljought he saw, in Coke a formidable com- 
petitor; and from tlie moment that this cause of 
present jealousy was added to hit sente of past in- 
juries, he teems to have omitted no occasion of 
caHing the attention of the king to the rigidly con- 
Btitulional conduct of Coke, in contnitt with' that 
entire devotednets to the cause of prerogative on 
which he himself relied as the thief means of his 
promotion. It may be worth while to quote some 
passages of his letters to this effect, which will serve 
the further purpose of iUastruling the character of 
James, and of refuting the commonly received opi- 
nion that his theoretical despotism ^va8 not carried 
into practice. 

Early in the year 1615, the study of one Pcacimni 
being searched, there >ros found a manuscript ser- 
mon, never preached, containing passages looked 
upon as treasonable. The king wns resolved, if 
possible, to bring the author to punishment; but as 
there was good reason to doubt whether the mere 
writing of such a paper could be construed into 
treason, he ordered that the opinions of the judges 
on the case should be taken priralely and separately, 
before the prisoner was brought to trial. Bacou 
and some other c^o^m la^r)•era were employed on 
this business, and he thus relates Iiis success in a 
letter (o the king: — "AVedid first find an encounter 
in the opinion of my lord Coke; who seemed to af- 
firm tlmt such particular, and, as he called it, auri- 
cular taking of opinions, wot not according to the 
custom of this realm; and seemed to divine that his 

brethren 
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bretliren would never do it. But when I replied, 
that it was our duty to pursue your majesty’s direc- 
tions ; and it were not amiss for his lordship to leave 
his brethren to their own answers, it was so con- 
cluded: and his lordsliip did desire that I mig'ht 
confer with himself, and Mr. serjeant Montague 
was named to speak with justice Crook; Mr. ser- 
jeant Crew with justice Iloughlon, and Mr. solicitor 
with justice Dodderidge. This done, b took my 
fellows aside, and advised that they should presently 
speak with the three judges, before they could speak 
with mj' lord Coke, for doubt of infusion : and that 
they should not in any case make any doubt to the 
judges, as if they mistrusted they would not deliver 
an}^ opinion apart, but speak resolutely to them, and 
only make their coming to be, to know what time 
they, would appoint to be attended with the papers.’* 
" This,” as he goes on to relate, sorted not amiss” 
with the jniisne judges, though Houghton hesi- 
tated; but Coke remained intractable. In two or 
three conferences on the subject he repeated his 
former objections to theleg-ality of the step; and on 
Bacon’s urging the compliance of his brethren, 
'Mie said (which I noted well) that , his brethren 
were wise men, and that they might make a show 
as if they would give an opinion, as was required; 
but the end would be that it would come to this: 
they would say they doubted of.it, and so pray ad- 
vice with the rest. But to this I answered^ that. 
I was sorry to hear him say so much, lest, if it came 
to pass, some that loved him, not might make a con- 
. D 2 struction. 
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struction, tha^ that \\hich he had foretold, he bad 
^rmughL’' 

" In the end, after malurelydeliberoting^ond weigh- 
ing oil the precedents brought him, the lord-chief- 
justice returned indeed an answer to the points on 
which he ^vaB consulted, but one in no respect likely 
to satisfy the king, in which conaideration his nral 
evidently tnumpUs 

In the jnalter of Mr Oliver St John of Wlt- 
shirc, who had addressed to the maj or of Marlbo- 
rough a statement of his reasons for refusing to 
contribute to a benevolence imposed bj the kings 
sole authonty, and who for tins cause was censured 
and heavily fined m the star-charober. Coke proved 
but too obsccjuious to prerogntue, yet his conduct 
18 thus adverted to by Bacou m writing to James* 

Mr St John hia day is past, and well past I 
hold it to be Janus Bifrons It bath a good aspect 
to that which is post, and to (he future, and doth 
both satisfy and prepare All did well M\ lord 
chief justice delivered Uiclawfor tlic benevolence 
strong) , I would lie had done it timely " 

The next important business which occurred wn« 
a contest between tlic king's bench and the court 
of chancery respecting junsdiclion, (he grounds of 
which ore cxplnmed very distinctly in one of Bacon s 
Icllcrs to his mtycsly Two statutes existed, by 
which it WHS prohibited, on pain of a prinnimirc to 
all concerned, to question or inipeacli the judge 
mentfi given in Uie kings courts, or to seek a rc- 
vcp'o! of such judgements othcrwi«;c than by error, 
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or allamt; and upon ihesc statutes the judges evin- 
ced an intention of disputing the right of the court 
of chancery to undo tlleir decisions: judge Crook 
accordingly, in addressing the grand jury for Middle- 
sex, had specially given in charge this article: If 
an3Mnan, after a judgement given, had dra\vn the 
same judgement to a new examination in any other 
court?" and the same term, two indictments were 
preferred for suing in chanceiy after judgements at 
common law; to which the grand jurj^, however, 
though clamored by the parties and twice sent 
back b}' the court," returned an Ignoramus. The 
lord-chancellor Avas at this time dangerously ill ; and 
the king, indignant at such presumption on the part 
of the sages of the common law, recpiired Bacon to 
inform him fully in the business. It is thus that, 
in compliance with his majesty’s command, he pro- 
ceeds, after stating the facts, to offer his advice : 

For my opinion, I cannot but begin with this 
preface; That I am infinitely sorry that your ma- 
jesty is thus put to salve and cure not only acci- 
dents of time but errors of servants: for I account 
this a kind of sickness of my lord Coke’s, that comes 
almost in as ill a time as the sickness of my lord- 
chancellor. And as I think it was one of the wisest 
parts that ever he played, when he went down to 
your majesty to Royston, and desired to have my 
lord-chancellor joined with him*^; so this was one 
of ■ the weakest parts that ever he played, to make 


» In the examination of Overbury’s murder. 
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all the worts pcrceno that my lord*chanceIlor is se- 
vered from him at this time. 

" But for that whicli may concern your service^ 
which IS my end ^ea^^ng other men to their own 
ways), firsts my opinion is plainly, tlmt my lord 
CJokc, at this time, is not to be disgraced; botli be- 
icause he is so well habituate for tlmt which remain- 
cth of these capital causes, and also, for tliat which 
1 find is in his breast touching your finances and 
matter of your estate. And (if 1 mought speak it) 
as 1 think it were good his hopes \>cre at an end in 
some kind, so I could wish they were raised in some 
other. 

. On tlie other side, this great and public affront, 
not only to Uic rocrend and wcll-dcscnring person 
of your chancellor, (and at a time when be ^ras 
thought to lie on dying, which was barbarous,) but 
to your high court of chancery, tchieh is the court 
of your abBolntc potter, may not in my opinion pass 
lightly, nor end only in some' formal atoncmeuL 
But UIC is to be made thereof for the scllVing of 
your authority and strengthening of your prerogu- 
tiTc, according to the true rules of monarchy. 

** Now, to reconcile and occommodatc (licsc two 
adnccs, which seem almost opposite. First, your 
majesty may not see it, though I confess it be sus- 
picious that my lord Coke was any \Tay aforchanU 
privy to that which was done; or tlmt he did set or 
animate it; hut only took the matter as it came l>c- 
fore him: ond that hit error vrns only, that, nt such 
u time, he did notdUcrt it in sorooglxKl manner. 

** Secondly, 
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Secondly, if it be true, as is reported, that any 
of the puisne judg;es did stir tliis business; or that 
they did openly revile and menace the jury for doing 
tlicir conscience, as they did honestly' and truly, I 
think that judge is ■worthy to leese his place. And, 
to be plain ^Yith your inajest}^, 1 do not think there 
is any thing a greater Polijchrcston, or ad mullum 
to your alfairs, than upon a just and fit occa- 
sion to make some example agninst the presumption 
of a judge in causes that concern your majesty: 
whereby the whole body of those magistrates may 
be contained the better in awe ; and it may be this 
will light upon no unfit subject, of a person that is 
rude, and that no man cares for. 

Thirdl}^, if there be no one so much in fault, 
(which yet Icannot affirm either way, and there must 
be a just ground, God forbid else,) yet I should think 
that the very presumption of going so far in so high 
a cause, deserveth to have that done which was done 
in this very case upon the indictment of serjeant 
Heale in queen Elizabeth’s time; that the judges 
should answer it, upon their knees, before your ma- 
jesty or your council, and receive a sharp admoni- 
tion : at which time also, m}^ lord Wmy, being then 
chief-justice, slipped the collar and was forborne, 

Fourthl}^, for the persons themselves, Glanville 
and Allen, which arc base fellows and turbulent, 1 
think there will be discovered and proved against 
them, besides the preferring of the bills, such combi- 
nations and contemptuous speeches and behaviours, 
as there ■will be good ground to call them, and per- 
haps 
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haps some of their petty counsellors at law, into the 
star-chamber. 

" Iti all this which I have said, your majesty may 
he pleased to observe, that I do not engage you 
much in the main point of the jurisdiction, fqr which 
I have a great deal of reason, which I now forbear. 
But two things I ^h to be done. The one, that 
your m^cfty take this occasion to redouble nntoofl 
your judges your ancient oi^d true charge and rule ; 
that you ^T^U endure no innovating in tlic point of ju- 
risdiction^ but will have every court impnlpd within 
their own precedents, and not to assume to them, 
seh'es new powers upon conceits and inventions of 
law. The other, that in these high chpscs that 
touch upon state and monarchy, your miycsty give 
them straiglU charge, timt npon any ocaxiions in- 
tervenient hcrcaflcr, they do not make the Milgar 
parly to their contestations by public handling them 
before they have consulted with your majesty; to 
whom the regiment of those things only appertain- 
eth.” 

Such were the despotic courses suggested by the 
base spirit of Bacon to a prince stitficicntly inclined 
of himself to lord It over Uic laws and liberties of 
England I such the arts by which he sought to 
strip his more conscientious rival of tiic Iiard-camcd 
meed of a hfc of labor and of important public ler- 
siccsl 

On occasion of the lord-chancellor’s alarming fit 
of illness, during wliidi Bacon reproaches Coke for 
attacking his jurisdiction, lie himself did not omit 

to 
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to beg Ills plnce. In his peiilionary letter to the 
king on tliis subject, after staling his own preten- 
sions to succeed to the otficc, he proceeds tlius : — 
Now, I beseech your inajcst}^, let me put you the 
present case trul}*. If you take my lord Coke, this 
will follow: First, your majesty shall put an ovet- 
ruling nature into an overruling place, which may 
breed an extreme. Next, you sliall blunt his indus- 
tries in matter of finances, which seemetli to aim at 
another place. And lastly, popular men arc no sure 
mounters for your majesty’s saddle. If you take 
my lord Hobart, you shall have a judge at the upper 
end of 3mur council-board, and another at the lower 
end; whereby your majesty will find your preroga- 
tive pent If you take my lord of Canterbury', 

I w'illsay no more but the chancellor’s place requires 
a whole man. And to have both jurisdictions, spi- 
ritual and temporal, in that height, is fit but for a 
king. 

“ For myself, I can only present your majesty' 
with gloria in obsequio yet I dare promise that 
if I sit in that place, your business shall not make 
such short turns upon you as it doth; but when a 
direction is once given, it shall be pursued and per- 
formed; and your majesty shall only be troubled 
with the true care of a king, which is, to think what 
you would have done in chief, and not how for the 
passages.” 

That gloria in obsequio"' of which Bacon here 
makes his boast, is expressed, with peculiar energy 
in another letter, in whiph he is not ashamed to say 

to 
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to the king, I am afraid of nolliing, but that the 
maiter of the horse, your wccHcnt scmint, and 
•hall fall out Avho flhuU hold your itirrop best" 

One of the project* for raising money to whicli 
James’* necessities and bis dread of parliaments 
moved him to give his ennetion, %va8 tliat of sir Wi- 
liam Cockaine, ^ho formed a company which offered 
a great sum for the monopoly of the exportation of 
dyed cloths, and for a prohibition of the exportation 
of undyed ones. This patent ^vas found highly per- 
nicious to trade and to the public interest, and on 
detection of certain malpmcltccs in their mode of 
acting upon it some of the patentees were committed 
to prison. Dacon takes occasion to lament to the 
king, that Coke, by the severity of hi* speech to tlio 
offender*, had impoliticly alarmed them into "turn- 
ing every stone to help themselves," adding, "But 
my lord Coke floweth according to his own tides, 
and not according to the tides of business. The 
thing which my lord Coke said, wo* good, and loo 
little; but at this time it was too much." Meaning, 
probably, that it might tend to raise an odium against 
projectors and against the court which encouraged 
them. 

But it SVE8 soon aAcr Uic fate of the chief-justice 
to fall Into greater delinquency by Iiis conduct in 
the business of commendam*. The case was shortly 
this: The king had been informed, tlmt a cause of 
the biibop of Lincoln's >m* about to be tried, relat- 
ing to n commcjjrfrtm, in which it ^vns to be appre- 
hended, that the general rigtjl of his majesty to grant 

ccclesi' 
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ecclesiastical livings to bishops in this form^ might 
be brought into question. Alarmed at the bare sus- 
picion of an attack upon any branch of his supre- 
niac}^ James ordered his altorney-geneml to speak 
in support of the prerogative^ and also directed the 
bishop of Winchester to be present at llic trials and 
to report to him tlic true state of that queslioiij and 
liow far it e.xtended. Tlie bishop^ a noted courtier, 
brought information that scijeant Chibornc, one of 
the counsel, had maintained positions and made as- 
sertions very prejudicial to the prerogative I'oyal;” 
he also stated that the case \Yas set apart to be fur- 
ther argued by the twelve judges on an appointed 
day. To prevent any untoward decision on the 
part of this venerable body, the king immediately 
commanded Bacon to write a letter to the chief- 
justice, requiring that the judges, should suspend all 
proceedings till they should have consulted with him- 
self and learned his pleasure in the business. Coke 
returned for the present no other answer to the at- 
torney-general, than that it was fit that eacli of the 
judges should receive from him a similar notice ; — 
which was sent accordingly. On the day previously 
appointed, however, the judges met, to the astonish- 
ment and horror of the courtiers, and, having argued 
their case, agreed upon a joint letter to his majesty, 
inclosing that received from the attorney-general, 
and respectfully stating that the cause in question 
was one between man and man, on which they were 
in duty bound to deliver their opinion. They fur- 
ther begged to make known that their oath obliged 

them. 
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them, in case of their receiving any letter* contrary 
to lavr, to go on to do their duty notwithstanding; 
only certifying to hi* majesty the receipt of *uch 
letter; which rule they had accordJngiy observed Jn 
thi* instance; being unanimously of opinion, that 
the letter of Mr. attorney wo* of an unlawful na- 
ture, and such a* hi* majesty, being truly informed, 
would not be pleased that they should give way to. 

It may readily be believed, (lint the irascible tem- 
per of James wtl* prompt to take fire at what he 
regarded as so vehement an insult upon hi* absolute 
power; Bacon, who easily traced to the influence 
of Coke over hi* brethren a resistance to lawless 
poner then »o little to be expected from official ser- 
>*anU of the croivn, was diligent in fostering the re- 
sentment of the king; and it ^nai resolved that a 
severe lesson should be rend to the judges on tlie 
consequence* of such a contempt as that of which 
(hey had been guilty. They were accordingly 
summoned before the privy-council, where they re- 
ceived a long lecture from the king himself, who 
declared to them, (hat in their ans^Tc^ to his letter 
they had gric\ously erred ''both in form and mat- 
ter," and who further complained, that they had 
long been wanting in their duty to the croim, in 
not inlcrrupliiig nnd slmrply reproving such advo- 
cates a* in (heir pleadings at the bar dared (o de- 
fame or impeach tiling* of 60 high a nature as his 
supremacy; adding, that be had observed, ever 
since liis coming to (lie crown, tJiat "’the popular 
ftOii of law) cr* bad been the men that most affront- 
ed!) , 



edly, hi all parliaments, had trodden upon his prero- 
wntive.” 

After this his majesty^s declaration, all the judg-es 
fell upon their knees, acknowledg'ed their error and 
begged forgiveness. The lord-chief-justice never- 
theless entered into a defence of the letter, and show- 
ed that, in fact, the case in question did not involve 
the prerogative. The king replied warmly to this 
defence, and appealed, on the point of law, lo the 
lord-chancellor, who rose up and moved his majesty 
that he would require his learned counsel first to 
deliver their opinions in this matter. Bacon being 
then called on to speak, g-ave judgement, of course, 
on the side of the king. Coke took exceptions ” 
that the king’s counsel should be brought to argue 
with the judges, whose business it was to plead be- 
fore them, not to dispute against them. The king 
said they had a right to do so in this case, and he 
would maintain them therein.” The chief-justice 
answered, that he would not dispute.with his majesty. 
This extraordinary altercation being thus brought 
to a conclusion, it seemed good to the king and his 
priyy-councillors to put to the judges the following 
trying question : Wliether, if at any time, in a case 
depending before the judges, his majesty conceived 
it to concern him either in power or profit, and there- 
fore required to consult with them, and that they 
should stay proceedings in the meantime, they ought 
not to stay according!}' ?” Thus urged, they all 

yielded tliat they would, and acknowledged it to be 
their duties to do so,” with the exception of Coke, 

^vho 
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who returned tlie following mognanlmoua antwcr j 
That when the case should be^ he would do that 
wliich should be fit for o judge to doV' 

This reply filled the measure of Coke's offences. 
In the month of June 1616, he was called before 
tl)c prryy'Coai\cil to ansiyer three articles of accuse-, 
tion. First, that he had concealed a statute of 12,000/.. 
due to the crown by the late chancellor Hatton^ 
Secondly, that sitting on the bench, he had nttered 
words of \ery high contempt, saying that the com- 
mon law would be overthrown ; and therein reflect- 
ing upon the king. Thirdly, his uncivil and indis- 
creet carriage in the matter of commendams. On 
the first article his defence was so far satisfactory 
OR that no more was nJd of it at that time, and he 
afterwards obtained a legal decision in his favor.. 
The second charge he palliated, without however 
disclaiming the words. The third he confessed^ and 
prayed foigiveness. The immediate result of the 
examination was, that hia name was struck off the 
lilt of the privy-council, and be vvaa forbidden 
to go tlie circuit. In October following, he 
called before the chancellor, prohibited from enter- 
ing Wcatrainsler-haD, and ordered to answer the 
objection made against certain passages of his pub- 
lished rejicrts ; and in the next month he was re- 
moved from office. The lost stroke overpowered 
for a time his fortitude; he is said to have receded 
the supersedeas 'Svilh dqjection and tears V' 

* See Lcittrt and memoirt of$fr F. Bacon, ptsrin. - 
> IPIirtell’i King Jamoi, p. 12J. 
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Pi'incd pUai'lcs, having* attained the age of sixteen j 
was this year created prince of Wales with great 
solemnity. His marriage now became a matter of 
more pressing interest with the king his father; and, 
suspending for the present the tedious treaty which 
had been opened for the hand of the Spanish infanta, 
the monarch beg*an to fix his hopes upon the royal 
house of France, and it was determined that the 
ambassador extraordinary sent to congratulate Louis 
XIII. on his marriage should make proposals in 
form for madame Christine, that monarch’s eldest 
sister. But here too the king of Great Britain. found 
himself baffled ; an alliance with the duke of Savoy 
was preferred by the French court, and after many 
professions of respect and friendship, the prince of 
Wales received a negative. — A striking proof of the 
low estimation in which the sovereign of Great Bri- 
tain was at this time held by the great princes of 
Europe! This abortive embassy is chiefly memo- 
rable for the exaggerated magnificence, the tasteless 
and absurd profusion, so truly characteristic of the 
court of James, which was here exhibited to the 
wonder, the envy, and perhaps the ridicule, of the 
Parisians. James Hay, the ambassador, was a Scotch- 
man of humble origin, and no commanding talents, 
though possessed of some courtly accomplishments, 
whom the king had raised to the title of lord Hay, — ■. 
as he afterwards did to those of viscount Doncaster 
and earl of Carlisle, — had married to an English heir- 
ess of high rank, the daughter of lord Denny, and 
had enriched ])y his thoughtless bounty. In that age 

of 
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of tipstartfl, he was dUlinguithcd above all his fellowi 
by the eice« of his \*anityan(l flclf‘importaDcc, and 
llie insanity of his cxtraN-Bgancc, llis dress^ his 
equipage, his table, wcrc.of such extraordinary pro- 
digality, tlmt every racraoir-writcr of the Urao has 
t^loughtit hU duty to supply sorao details respecting 
them for the aBlonishmonl of posterity. 

''And for James Hayes, after cari of Carlisle,'^ 
sajs Osborne, "though of no more noble extraction 
than the immediate son of a Scotch merchant, an ap- 
pellation some under a stall would scorn to patronise, 
it is known he did bestow ipore trimming in the var- 
nish of a wainscot carcase, than any of his master's 
ancestors did in the cloUiiug themselves and their 
whole families*." And agaiir.* " The earl of Cor- 
llsle was one of the quorum that brought in the va- 
nity of ante-suppers, not heard of in our forefathers' 
time, and, for ought I have read, or at least remem- 
ber, unpractised by the mostluxurious t^TanU. The 
manner of which was, to ha^e the board covered, 
at the first entrance of the guests, with dishes os 
high as a tall man could well rench, filled with'lhe 
choicest and dearest viands sea or land could afford. 
And all this once seen, and having feasted the eyes 
of the invited, was in a manner tlirown away, and 
fresh set on to the same height, having only this 
advantage of tl»e otlicr, (hat it was hot. I'canno( 
forget one of the attendants of the kiug, that at a 
feast made by tliis monster in excess, eat to hU single 
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share a whole pye reckoned to my lord at ten pounds, 
being- composed of amberg-ris^ magisterial of pearl, 
musk, &c And after such suppers, huge ban- 

quets no less ])rofuse, a waiter returning his servant 
home with a cloak-bag fdled with sweetmeats and 
comfects valued to his lordship at more than ten 
shillings the pound'^.” 

Weldon speaks of the earl of Carlisle’s giving at 
Essex house, to the French ambassador, the most 
sumptuous feast that was ever seen before or since, 
‘"‘'in which was such plenty, and fish of that immen- 
sity, brought out of Muscovia, that dishes were made 
to contain them ; no dishes in all England before 
could near hold them.” The fish was no doubt 
sturgeon. The glories of his French .embassy are 
thus described by Wilson : He, with a great train 
of young noblemen and other courtiers of eminency, 
suited themselves with all those ornaments that could 
give lustre to so dazzling an appearance as love and 
the congratulation of it carried with it. ... I remem- 
ber I saw one of the lord ambassador’s suits (and 
pardon me that I take notice of such petty things) ; 
the cloak and hose Avere made of very fine white 
beaver, embroidered richly all over with gold and 
silver; the cloak, almost to the cape, both Avithin 
and Avithout, having no lining but embroidery. 
The doublet Avas of cloth of gold, embroidered -so 
thick that it could not be discerned, and a white 
beaver hat suitable, brimful of embroidery both above 
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and below. Thii U presented aa an easay, for 
one of the mcaneit he wore." The day of audi- 
ence being" fixed, some debate arose whether the 
ambafiiador and his train should go in coaches or on 
horseback; but the former mode was rejected, be- 
cause it would concdal too much the splendor of 
their equipments; and it was agreed that they 
should ride with rich footcloths. Six trumpeters 
and two marshals in tawny velvet liveries completely 
suited, laced all over with gold richly and closely 
laid, led the way. The ambassador followed, with 
a great train of pages and footmen in the same rich 
livery incirding his horse, and the rest of his reti- 
nue according to their qualities and degrees, in as 
much bravery as they could devise or procure, fol- 
ioAved in couples, to the wonderment of thebehold- 
ers. And some said, how truly I cannot assert, 
the ambassador's horse was shod with silver shoes 
lightly tacked on ; and when he came to a place 
where persons or beauties of eminency were, his 
very horse prancing and curveting in humble reje- 
rence, flung his shoes away, which the gre^y 
understanders scrambled for, and he was content 
to be gaied on and admired till a farrier, or rather 
the argtniifTt in one of bis rich liveries among tl>e 
train of footmen, out of a tawny velvet bag took 
others and tacked them on, which lasted till he come 
to tlic next troop of grandees. And thus, "with much 
ndo, he reoched the Lourre*.’* 
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’ Ha}' was afterwards employed in several oilier 
embassies, none of which proved more prosperous 
than the first : but these failures were probably less 
to be imputed to himself than to his master ; — a 
prince singularly unfortunate in the results of that 
diplomacy of which he made so great a point and on 
which he expended such enormous sums of money. 

James was at this time intent on cultivating by 
all means the friendship of the young king of Prance, 
and on occasion of the assassination of the mar- 
shal D’Ancre by order of Louis, he did not scrupl'e 
to assure him of his approbation of the act. The 
situation of the king of Prance, who, though major 
and married, was still held in bondage by those who 
had assumed the direction of afiairs during his mi- 
nority, appears to have recalled to James the cir- 
cumstances of his own youth in Scotland, and we 
find his impressions and those of English politicians 
thus memorably recorded in a letter from secretary 
Winwood to sir Guy Carleton ambassador to Hol- 
land : 

As the king was young in years, so was 
he in thraldom and captivity under the queen his 
mother, and she in subjection to the marshal D'Ancre, 
both at the devotion of the king of Spain, who con- 
fidently may be said to have had as muoli power and 
authority in the management of affairs in the ctmrt 
of Prance, as the duke of Lerma hath in the court 
of Spain. And this may be believed, that in our age 
the king of Spain never received so heavy a bloiv ; 
and that without noise or bruit, for in honor he may 
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not take notice of it, wliicli so apparently doth nv 
call the proceedings, or rather renverse the very 
foundations of his ambitious designs/' 

. , . /'Noaction haU\happenedamongT«t us, which 
so lively hath discovered the paasionalo aOections of 
our hearts; for all our parasites and pensioner* of 
Spain have lost all patience, and, uhicli is worse, 
ah modesty and moderation; condemning tins action 
08 most impioua and inhuman, bloody and tyranni- 
cal ; not considering that it %vaa at Ibc choice of the 
king, whether he would neglect the safety of his 
person and the presen'ntion of his crown, Iwtli 
which must have fallen If Ancrc had stood ; or pro- 
ceed, as lie did, sme forma et fgura judicii, by 
martial law against the usurper of his crcn>n and 
state But what opinion soever private particular 
men, who aim at nothing else but the ad\Tincemcnl 
of tlieir own fortunes, have of this action, his ma- 
jesty is pleased toQpp^o^e of it : which doth npjicar 
not only by the outward demonstration of his cxccw- 
ing joy and contentment, when first he recci\ed the 
news thereof, but also by letters which witli his on u 
band ho Imtli written to the French king Be- 

sides, ISIr. comptroller, who hath charge in nil dili- 
gence to return into France, hath express order to 
congmtulalo with the marshal de Vitry, for so now 
he is, that by Ills hands the king his master wws dc- 
lucrcil out of captivity, cl mia hora depage*.” So 
lax was the morality of Jarac* and his politicians 


* Leitfrtjrom end to tlr Dudltjf Carleton kntfhl, p. leo. 
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even where jiersonal interest was out of the ques- 
tion^ so large the latitude which they thought allowed 
to kings in the vindication of their authority ! 

During the course of this year, a long-pending 
negotiation was concluded between James and the 
United Provinces^ for the restoration of the cau- 
tionary towns which had been ])ut into the hands of 
c|uecn Elizabeth as security for the money lent by 
her to the States. That portion of the people who 
considered much of national glory to consist in the 
power of strongly influencing the politics ofEuropC;, 
loudly inveighed against a step by which a lasting* 
pledge for the good behaviour of a neighbouring 
state was yielded up in consideration of a sum of 
moncy^ which was also much inferior to the just 
demands of the English crown. Others^ however, 
thought it reasonable to resign a possession valuable 
only as a means of interference and annoyance, in 
exchange for the offered price, and the good will of 
the Hollanders. It js needless in this place to dis- 
cuss the arguments by which each o])inion might 
.be supported; no one can doubt that James, for 
the sake of supplying what some called his necessi- 
ties and others his extravagance, without the inter- 
vention of a parliament, Avould readily have acceded 
to measures still more injurious to national honor; 
and it is also clear, that to a prince of his inert and 
timorous character the occupation of these towns 
was of no manner of value. The barg-ain made by 
the Dutch appears to have been a highly advanta- 
geous one for them, and it was also beneficial to 
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Jamtfs by relieving’ him from tbe cjpense of main- 
taining needles* gamaons but this, in truth, >vb» 
almost the only emolument which he was suffered to 
derive from it, the money paid by the States, amount- 
ing to 250,000/ , appeared to Yani‘»h as soon as it 
entered the exchequer, the king's debts remained 
unsatisfied, and, without having availed himself of 
tbe sum for any pubhe service, be quickly found 
himself as neces^utous as ever It i« more than pro- 
bable that most of the courtiers shared, some wiUi 
and some without tbe king’s knowledge, m the plun- 
der of this public money , but the whole responsi- 
bility fell on L4e lord treasurer, the falher-in law of 
the discarded favonte, whom Yilhcrs, now absolute 
ruler of the long and court, bad predeterminbd to 
ruin But tho fall of this minister was not com- 
pleted till the }car 1619, and in the mean while 
other subjects claim attention 
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CHAPTER XV.I. 

1617 ; 

Earl of Worcester resigns the office of lord-privy-seal to Vil. 
liers created carl of Buckingham. — Lord Ellesmere re- 
signs. — Bacon keeper of the seals. — Circumstances of El- 
lesmere's resignation. — His death and char act er.-r-3 ames's 
visit to Scotland.-^He attempts to make himself head of the 
■churchy but is opposed by the parliament and clergy ; — 
establishes a court of high commission^ — imposes Jive new 
articles on the church; — leaves the country in anger.— Court 
intrigues. — Coke offers his daughter to Buckingham's bro- 
ther. — Bacon opposes the match. — His letters against it to 
Buckingham and to the king. — They are displeased.) and 
Bacon offers to promote the match. — The king's return from 
Scotland. — Bacon ill received by Buckingham^ but soon 
■ restored to favor.- — Coke readmittedto the council-board.— 
The marriage solemnized. — Coke's wife supported against 
him, — Book of sports, — Sabbatarian controversy. — Con- 
duct of the lord-mayor of London. — Arrival and reception 
of a Russian embassy, — of a Turkish chianx. — Death and 
character of sir Ralph JVinwood. 

^HE old servants of queen Elizabeth began to be 
regarded as supernumeraries at the court of her suc- 
cessor^ and such of them as yet lingered on the scene 
"were one after another dismissed to a private life to 
make room for impatient reversionaries who disdained 
to await the slow course of nature. Edward earl of 
Worcester^ whom James had continued in the post 
of master of the horse^ in which he found hiin^ and 
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who in Uie earlier part ofliis reign appears on some 
occasions^ in the sickneaa or absence of the earl of 
Salisbury, to ha>e performed much of the duty of a 
secretory of alate, waa preroiled upon to accept a 
pension and the honorary office of president of the 
council, resigning hia former *p 08 t to Villiers, now 
baron Wbaddon and viscount Villiers, and soon 
after earl of BucUngbam. Neither was lord Elles- 
mere, with all hia merits towards the crown, permitted 
to die lord-chancellor of England. In the year 1616 
we have seen him judged to be at the point of death, 
and Bacon begging his place : afterwards he reco^ 
vered sufficiently to fight with great spirit and suc- 
cess the battles of the court of chancer}’ against sir 
Ed>vard Coke and the king’s bench, and to take an 
Rct^^c part in the subsequent degradation and cen- 
sure of that great lawyer. Two letters of lord El- 
lesmere to the king, earnestly imploring to be re- 
lieved from the burden of his great office, in conside- 
ration of his age and infirmities, arc extant, but 
both are ^Tithout dates ; to Uic first of these the king 
returned a negati\c, but probably assented to the 
second, for on March 3rd 1017 he ^tos permitted to 
resign Uic scbls, nhich were immediately committed 
to the custody of Bacon. The title of carl of Bridge- 
water >Tas conferred upon lord EUesracro, and a pen- 
sion intended ; but he survived no more tlmn a week 
the loss of tliat high dignity wbicl) l)c had enjoyed 
for twenty years. Different representations have 
been giN cn of llic manner of Ins quitting office ; the 
tuo letten abo\c mentioned arc in a strain of affect- 
ing 



ing urgency, whicli ap])eurs imlural and sincere 
tlial ^xo can seared}' believe bis resignation a re- 
luctant one; it is also said, tliat the king came in 
person to visit him and to receive the seals from In’s 
hands; tliat he shed tears on parting Avith so old 
and respected a servant, and that he declared he 
Avovdd have no other lord-cliancellor Avliilst lord El- 
lesmere survived to hear tliat title. All these de- 
monstmtions lion cvcr might lie insincere ; it clearly 
appears that the impatience of Bacon to reach the 
furthest goal of his ambition had been exhibited to 
his predecessor Avith a frankness both unusual and 
olTcnsivc ; and the old man may be thought to have 
divested himself Avith some regret of his tempting, 
spoils, for the sake of being alloAved to live out his 
days unenvied, and to die in peace. 

Lord Ellesmere might truly be cliaracterizcd as a 
faithful ofllcer of the croAvn, and there Avas one par- 
ticular piece of service for Avhich James never ceased 
to oAvn himself his debtor. 

After the union Avith Scotland had been finally 
rejected by the English parliament, the king still 
sought means to extend to liis Scotish subjects the 
privileges of Englishmen. A general bill ofnatuiti- 
lization avouM have been the regular mode of accom- 
plishing this object ; but there Avas no chance of 
carrying it, and it Avas necessary to resort to a diffe- 
rent expedient. 

For the sake of trying the question, one Calvin, 
a Scotchman born, laid claim to an inheritance in 
England, notAvithstanding the statute Avhich declares 
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foreigners incapable of posseting land wiUiin the 
realm. The court of king's bench, before ^bicb 
the cause n’ai brought, did not choose to take upon 
itself the sole responsibility of so important a deci- 
sion ; and caused it to be carried into the court of 
exchequer, ^rbere it considered by the chan- 
cellor and tlic t^velve judges, nrbo, after consultation, 
determined unanimously, that persons bom in Scot- 
land since bis majesty's accession to the English 
throne, — postmzt/, os tliey \Tere termed, — were to 
all intents and purposes English subjects. This 
decision ^vas in fact that of the chancellor, and by 
it he offended the nation in the same proportion as 
he gratified the king. It was affirmed that the de- 
cision was contrary to all princrplo and bQ European 
precedents ; but as neither house of parliament 
thonght proper to take up the cause, it remained of 
necessity undisturbed, and continued to afford to 
the whole Scotch nation the privileges both of in- 
heritance and of eligibility to all offices of trust and 
profit in England, until the union placed the rela- 
tions of the In o countries on a different and a belter 
footing. 

This act, and other instances of 8\ibservicncy to 
the royal will during the reign of James, rendered 
the character of lord EUcsmcrc, once general ro- 
Tcrcd, tlic object of much diversity ofjudgemcnt) by 
one party lie ^vas culogiicd ns a most upright and 
exemplar)’ public man, full* of justice, moderation, 
and attachment to tiie best interests of hii countiy’ ; 
Osborn on llic conlror)- charges him, in his \aguc 
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manner^ ^Yith corruption ; and a very competent esti- 
mator has stigmatized him as famous for his super- 
ciliousness and hoisting' matters of, prerogative'^.” 

Early in the summer^ James carried into effect 
the design which he had long entertained of revisit- 
ing Scotland. The ostensible motives for this jour- 
ney were^ of course^ his affection for his native king- 
dom^, and the promise which he had given on leaving 
it^ that he would often return ; but its real object 
was the establishment of the ecclesiastical system of 
England on the ruins of that haughty presbytery 
which continued to hold out an example of such en- 
couragement to the pretensions of the English pffr 
ritans. 

To dazzle his ancient subjects by the full display 
of the pomp and riches of a king of Great Britain 
was a part of the policy of James ; and he was care- 
ful to secure' the attendance of a numerous and 
splendid train of courtiers, at the head of whom 
shone the new earl of Buckingham, the perfect mir- 
ror of magnificence, and the only cherished object 
of his doting eyes. 

Bacon, ^vho now bore the office of lord-keeper, 
was left behind, and invested with a kind of vice- 
regal power, which he is said to have exercised with 
all the arrog-ance of a new'favorite of fortune. 

From Berwick the king proceeded by slow and 
solemn journeys to Edinburgh, welcomed at every 
town of mansion which he visited in his passage by 
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panegyrical orations or congralulalory poems, ali of 
which were ip Latin, — theScolcb not choosing, pro- 
bably, to provoke the ridicule of the English cour- 
tiers by any specimens of the Uteratnre of their an- 
cient and once cultivated language, already degraded 
to a provincial dialect by the transfer of the seat of 
empire. The universiltea of Edinburgh and St An- 
d^e^vB prepared solemn disputations to he held be- 
fore his majesty, who characteristically testified hrs 
satisfaction in a string of puns on the names of the 
exhibitors, which appeared to himself , so \viUy that 
be caused them to be turned both into English and 
Latin verse. These duties of royalty once performed, 
the king hastened from Edioburgl) to enjoy bis syl- 
van sports amid tlie scenes in which he had first 
learned to love them. 

In the mean time, his ministers were occupied in 
the arduous task of preparing to enforce upon a rc^ 
luctant people the scheme of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion which it o-as the highest ambition of the mo- 
narch to bring to effect. Episcopacy had been al- 
ready established in Scotland; but it remained to 
introduce the ceremonies of the Anglican church 
and the high-commission court, — that inquisitorial 
tribunal by which these inno\-alion8 were to be 
settled and their pcrpcldal observance guarantied. 
In Ujc parliament assembled at Edinburgh on the 
king’s return, a refractory spirit was first manifested 
, by the peers, who dreaded, from n sovereign thus 
tculous in the cau^c of the hicmrcliy, some attempt 
to rccovct* for its uic the churcli-hiiids, Avliich had 
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stimulated and rewarded the zeal of their ancestors 
in the good work of the reformation. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in procuring a nomination of 
lords of the articles conformable to the wishes of the 
king; and he was on the point of dissolving the par- 
liament in anger, when some mode equally effectual 
and secret was discovered of overcoming this oppo- 
sition. An act Avas now proposed, as the basis of 
all further proceedings, declaring, that in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, Avhatever should be determined by 
the king, Avith the advice of the prelates and a com- 
petent number of the clergy, should receive the ope- 
ration and force of law.” This was, in other Avords, 
declaring the sovereign head of the church, and 
giving lip for CA^er the presbyterian Avorship and 
discipline, — the idol of the people. The clergy, in 
well-founded alarm, hastened to prepare a protesta- 
tion, Avhich Avas presented to the parliament just as 
the act Avas about to receive the royal assent. It 
Avas judged inexpedient to carry it through : but 
nothing Avas gained to the religious liberties of the 
country by this apparent victory of their champions; 
for the king noAV claimed, by his inherent preroga- 
tive and absolute poAver, all that the proposed law 
could have given him. He immediately established 
a court of high-commission, and one of its first acts 
was the deprivation of three clergymen avIio had 
been active in the drawing and presenting of this 
remonstrance ; by a further exertion of laAvIess 
poAver, tAVO of them Avere also committed to prison, 
and a third banished his country for life. 
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Five articles were propounded to the assembled 
clergy under the intiinidation of these eiamplea of 
royal vengeance, Avbich were the following: Thsit 
the eucharist should be recei>ed kneeling: That 
it should be administered in private to the sick: 
That baptism should be privacy administered in 
cases of necessity : That episcopal confirmation 
should be given to youth: That the great fe 8 ti>‘als 
in commemoration of the principal events in the 
history of Cl)rist should be duly celebrated. 

The rites and practices enjoined by these articles 
were precisely those which the English puritans 
peculiarly ohjecLed to in the service of their own 
cliurcli, 08 relics of popery; and what eggratuted 
tlie tyranny and iblly of forcing them upon the 
Scotch was, that even the English bishops held them 
to he things in thetr own nature iodilTercnt^ for 
which reason alone, indeed, they maintained that 
tlio church had the right of instituting them, and 
decreeing their perpetual observance. 

Tne afflicted clergy, overawed by the perempto- 
riness of the king, yielded for the time a qualified 
assent to lorae of the articles, but implored upon 
their knees the convocation of a general osiembly. 
This, after many precautions to insure lU tubservi- 
ency\o the royal pleasure, was granted; and Ibo 
articles were the next year confirmed hy its autUo- 
rity, thougli not ^vithoul extreme reluctance and 
many dissenting voices: the new ordinances, more- 
over, were obserred by none excepling tlic crea- 
tures of (he court; the body of the people, inflexible 
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in their relli^ious prcpos.sessions, rffntinued to set at 
noug'litboth the mandates of the Uinijfnnd the decrees 
of an assembly which tliey rcgwidcd ns irrcg'ularly 
convoked. AVhat was wor.se. their disobedience 
was in general displayed with impunity ; — for Jamc.s, 
destitute alike of treasure and of lroo])s,, possessed 
no means of enforcing submi.ssion to the dictates 
of that prerogative in the omnipotence of whicli he 
gloried. The Scotch nation however g-avc him full 
credit for his intentions; it felt itself insultedj, as 
well as aggrieved^ by the imposition of an ICnglish 
rituab — an English episcopacy; and it viewed the 
defection of the king from that presb} tcrian esta- 
blishment which he had formerly declared the purest 
church in Christendom, and whicli he liad repeatedly 
protested that he would maintain inviolate, a.s a base 
apostasy in which it would be infamous to concur. 
James on his part was incensed at all the resistance 
which had been opposed to his absolute power, and 
rather provoked than conciliated by the few and re- 
luctant concessions of the clergy; and he turned 
away his steps from his native soil in anger, and 
probably with the resolution to return no morc'‘. 

In the mean time his English court' had been the 
theatre of intrigues, petty and sordid in their nature 
and objects, but memorable as well as mortifving 
from the eminence of the parties concerned. 

Sir Edward Coke, whose appetite for power and 
personal .distinction was scarcely inferior to liis at- 
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tflcliment to the constitution of his country, begun 
to impatient of the exclusion from public life to 
which his late conduct had doomed him; and ap- 
pears to have been on the watch for some opportu- 
nity of reconciling himself with the court, and again 
confronting Bacon, his now triurapbant rival. This 
opportunity the lord-beeper himself unwarily afford- 
ed him. It seems that, on some occasion during the 
absence of the king, the airs of superiority which 
Bacon thought proper to assume had given high 
offence to sir Ralph Winwood, the secretary of 
state; who, not content with venting his spleen by 
some peevisli expressions against the lord-keeper in 
a dispatch to his majesty, sought out Cote^ his old 
friend, and earnestly entreated to be made the means 
of restoring him to the favor of Buckingham, — the 
only passport to the good-will of his master. This 
precious favor Coke liad forfeited, some time before, 
by the coldness with which he had listened to pro- 
posals for a marriage bct\>een one of his daughters 
and sir John ViUiers, the brollier of the carl; and 
Winwood nmv proposed that fbis n^olintion should 
be renewed under his nu^ices, >Tith tlic offer, on 
the part of Coke, of a lai^ marriage portion. Coke 
consented to this expedient; Buckingham, who had 
no object so much at heart as the adNuncement of 
all the members of his numerous and nccctsilous 
family, was propitiated by the overture; and all ap- 
peared to be going on prosperously, nben sir Ed- 
ward Coke found himself confronted by obstacle* 
on which he had not calculated. Ilis wife, — the 
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wealthy widow of lord Hatton and grand-daughter 
of lord Burleighj — was a woman much more re- 
markable for a high spirit than for any of the female 
virtues; and provoked beyond endurance at this at- 
tempt on the part of her husband to dispose of their 
daughter without her concurrence;, and contrary, it 
is said, to the wishes of the young lady herself, she 
carried her off and lodged her clandestinely at the 
house of sir Edmund Withipole near Oatlands. 
Coke thought it necessary to write to Buckingham 
to procure a warrant from the privy-council for his 
lady and some of’her abettors, in order to the reco- 
very of his daughter, — of so little force was his au- 
thority in his own household ! Before the arrival of 
the warrant, however, he learned where his daugh- 
ter was concealed, and; taking his sons with him, he 
went to sir Edmund Withipole’s hpuse and brought 
her away by force. Upon this, his contumacious 
lady made a complaint against him to the privy- 
council. 

Bacon, who dreaded nothing so much as the re- 
turn of his old antagonist to power, was not ashamed 
to interfere in this family quarrel, and to counte- 
nance Yelverton, the attorney-general, in filing an 
information in the star-chamber against Coke, for 
the means which he had taken to recover his daugh- 
ter, — strictly legal as they unquestionably were. ' 
He also wrote two letters, to the king and: to his 
patron Buckingham, respecting this- marriage, — 
pieces which throw too much light both on his own 
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dmractcr and on the view ^hich he took of that of 
Coke^ to be here omitted* 

Sir Francis Bacon to the carl of Buckingham. 

''IsbaUnTitc to your lordship of abusiness which 
your lordthip may think to concern myself; but I 
do think iti concemeth your lordship much more. 
For 08 for mo, as my judgement is not so weak to 
think it con do me any hurt, so my love to you is so 
strong 08 I would prefer the good of you and yours 
before mine own particular 

" It aeeraelh secretary Winwood hath ofSciousIy 
busted himself to make a match between your bro- 
ther and sir Edward Coke’s daughter; and, os wc 
hear, ho doth it rather to make a faction than out 
of ony great affection to yonr lordship It is true 
ho hath the consent of sit Edvmrd Coke, as we hear, 
npou rcoBonablo conditions for your brother, and 
yet no better then without queetion may be found 
hi some other matches But the mother’s consent is 
not had, nor the young gcntleu omon’s, who expcct- 
etU a great fortune from her mother, n hicb, without 
hejr consent, is endangered This match, out of ray 
fiit ' ' freedom to vour lordship, I hold ^ cry 

Jni both for^ — ^ undyourBclf. 
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'Thirdli/, your lordship will g'o near to loose all 
such your friends as are adverse to sir Edward Coke 
(myself only except^ who out of a pure love and 
thankfulness shall ever be firm to you). 

And lastly, and cliiejiy, believe it^ it will greatly 
weaken and distract the king’s service: forthough^ 
in regard of the king’s great wisdom and depth, I 
am persuaded those things will not follow which 
they imagine, yet opinion will do a great deal of 
harm, and cast the king back, and make him relapse 
into those inconveniences which are now well on to 
be recovered. 

" Therefore my advice is, and your lordship shall 
do yourself a great deal of honor if, according to 
religion and the law of God, your lordship will sig- 
nify unto my lady your mother, that your desire, is, 
that the marriage be not pressed or proceeded in 
without the consent of both parents, and so either 
break it altogether, or defer any further (delay in 
it till your lordship’s return. And this the rather, 
for that besides the inconvenience of the matter 
itself, it hath been carried so harshly and inconsi- 
derately by secretary Winwood, as, for doubt that 
the father should take away the maiden by force, 
the mother, to get the start, hath conveyed her away 
secretly ; which is ill of all sides. Thus, hoping 
your lordship will not only accept well but believe 
my faithful advice, who by my great experience in 
the world must needs see further than your lordship 
can, I ever rest,” &c. 

“ Thus in Stephens’s collection. 
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To the king he ventared to exprcs* his jealousy 
of the influence of Coke sl3l more undisgoisedly, 
as follows: 

Sir Prancia Bacon to the king. 

" I think it agreeable to my duty and tlio great 
obligation wherein I am lied to your majesty, to be 
freer than other men in giving your m^yesty faithful 
counsel, while things are in passing, and more bound 
than other men in doingyoor corpmondmenU when 
your resolution is settled and made known to me. 
I shall therefore most humbly crave pardon from 
your majesty, if in plmnnesa and no lew humbleness 
I deliver to your majesty my disinterested opinion 
in the business of the match of sir John ViHicrs, 
which I take to he magnum mparva: preserving 
always the laws and duties of a firm friendship to 
my lord of Buckingham, whom 1 wiD never cease to 
love, and to whom I have written already, but Iiavc 
not heard yet from his lordship. 

" But first I liave three suits to mt^o to your 
majesty, hoping well that you will grant Ui6m nil. 

0 ** The first is, that if tlicre be any merit in draw- 
ing on Ibat match, your majesty would bestow t)ie 
thanks, not upon any zeal of sir Edward Coke to 
please your majesty; nor upon the eloquent persua- 
sions or pragmnticals of Mr. secretory Winwowl; 
but upon them that canying your commands and 
directions with strcDglh and justice, in the matter 
of the governor of Dieppe, and in Uic matter of air 
Robert Rich, and iu the matter of protecting tlic 


lady according’ to your majesty’s commandment^ 
have so humbled sir Edward Coke^ as he seeketh 
now that with submission whichj as your majesty 
knowethj befote he rejected with scorn: for this is 
the true orator that hath persuaded this business; as 
I doubt not but your majesty in your excellent wis- 
dom doth easily discern. 

My second suit is^ that your majesty would not 
think me so pusillanimous^ as that 1^ that when I was 
but Mr. Bacon had ever^ through your majesty’s 
favoij good reason at sir Edward Coke’s hands 
when he was at the greatest^ should noWj that your 
majesty of your great goodness hath placed me so 
near your chair^ (beings as I hope^ by God’s grace 
and your instructions, made a servant according to 
your heart and hand,) fear him or take umbrage of 
him in respect of mine own particular. 

" My third suit is, that if your majesty be resolved 
the match shall go on, after you have heard my rea- 
sons to the contrary, I may receive therein your 
particular will and commandments from yourself, 
that I may conform myself thereunto, imagining to 
myself, though I will not wager on women’s minds, 
that I can prevail more with the mother than any 
other man. For if I should be requested in it fi’om 
my lord of Buckingham, the answer of a true friend 
ought to be; that I had rather go against his mind 
than against his good; but your majesty I must obey. 
And besides, I shall conceive that your majesty, out 
of your great wisdom and depth, doth see those 
things which I see not. Now therefore, not to hold 

your 
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your majesty with many words, which do but drown 
matter, let me most humbly desire your majesty to 
take into your royal consideration, that the state is 
at this time not only in good quiet and obedience, 
but in good affection and disposition, yOur majesty’s 
prerogative and authority having men some just 
degrees above the honxon more than heretofore, 
which hath dispersed vapors Your judges are m 
good temper, your justices of peace (which is the 
body of the gentlemen of England) grow to be lov- 
ing and obsequious, and to be weary of the humor 
of ruffling, all mutinous spints grow to he a httlo 
poor, and to draw m their horns, and not the less 
for your mqjesty*8 disauctdnsmg the man I speak 
of Now then I reasonably doubt, that if there bo 
but an opinion of his coming m with the strength 
of such an alliance, it wiU give a turn and relapse 
in men's minds into the former slate of things 
hardly to be holpen, to the great weakening of your 
majesty's service 

** Again, your majesty may have perceued, that 
as far as it was fitfor-rocin modesty to advise, I was 
ever for a porimraent, winch sccraelh to mo to he 
cardo rmim, or tumma Burnmnnim for the present 
occasions But this my advice was ever conditional, 
that your mtyestj should go to a parliament with n 
council united, nnd not distracted, and tliat yonr 
meyestj wiU gi>c me leave never to expect If that 
man come m Not for anj difference of mine own 
(for 1 am ommbtis omma fury our majesty's scnicc), 
])ut because he is bj nature un«ocmhlc ond by Imbit 

popular. 
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popular, and too old to take a new ply. And men 
begin already to collect, 5'^ea and to conclude, that 
he that raiseth such a smoke to get in, will set all 
on fire when he is in. 

• It may please your majesty, now I have said, I 
have done. And as I think I have done a duty not 
unworthy the first year of your last high favor, I 
most humbly pray your majesty to pardon me if jh 
any thing I have erred : for my errors shall always 
be supphed by obedience."” 

The arguments here employed by Bacon appear 
to have been skilfully adapted to the ruling preju- 
dices of. his master; and it is probable that they 
might have had the intended effect, but for an in- 
terposition on which he had not calculated. Lady 
Compton, the mother of Buckingham, who ruled her 
son with absolute sway, resolved in favor of this mar- 
riage, and took pains to conciliate lady Hatton; 
Buckingham in consequence became vehement for 
its accomplishment: and the king followed the lead 
of his favorite. Orders were sent from Scotland for 
the suspension of the star-chamber proceedings 
against sir Edward Coke; a temporary reconcilia- 
tion was made up between him and his wife; their 
daughter, who had been placed under the protection 
of the attorney -general, was resigned to their joint ' 
care; and James, with his usual weak propensity to 
convert the private concerns of his minions into 
matters of state, threatened to mark his displeasure 
against such of the privy-councillors as had taken 

upon 
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upon them to raise an opposition to the match^ by 
a reprimand pronounced at the first council after 
bia return, in which he said he should "name some 
of the particular errors, though wthout accusing 
particular persons.” To Bacon be wrote a severe 
letter of reproof; and Buckingham himself, though 
he assured the lord-keeper lhathe had from the first 
played the intercessor” ^Tith the king, on account 
of the vehemence of his anger, let him jee that ho 
was considerably displeased on his own account. 
This unexpected result of steps by which he had 
hoped to injure none but his old enemy, alarmed the 
lord-keeper indeed, but was far from sinking him 
into despondency : he judged that he had ample 
moans of reparation in his poner, in the services 
of e\ery kind which he daily performed to the king 
and to Buckingham; he availed himself of his re- 
sources >Tilh all the promptitude, the address, and 
the unhesitatingobsequiousness, which distinguish- 
ed him. Having propitiated the king and the favo- 
rite by a respectf^ul submission, he set himself lo 
promote the marriage which ho had deprecated by 
oil the methods he could devise. Since my lost 
to your lordship,” he writes to Buckingham, I did 
first send for Mr. aUorney-gencral, and made him 
know, that since I liad beard from court, I ^vnfl re- 
solved to further the match, and the conditions 
tlicrcof for your lordship's brother's advancement, 
tJic best I could. 1 did send also lo my lady Hatton 
und some other specie! friends, to let them know 
|lml 1 would in any thing declare myself for tlic 

nmlcli; 



match; which I did to the end that if they had any 
apprehension of my assistance^ they mought be dis- 
couraged in it, I sent also to sir John Butler^ and af- 
ter by letter to my lady your mother^ to tender my 
performance of any good office towards the matfch, 
or the advancement from the mother. This was all I 
could think of for the present.” I did ever foresee^” 
he addSj that this alliance would go near to leese 
me your lordshipj that I hold so dear; and that was 
the only respect particular to myself that moved me 
to be as I was^ till I heard from you. But I will 
rely upon your constancy and nature^ and my own 
deserving^ and the firm tie we have in respect of 
the king’s service.” 

This letter was written in the latter end of Au- 
gust : in the middle of the ensuing month the king 
returned to Windsor^ and Weldon relates the fol- 
lowing strange and disgraceful circumstances of 
Bacon’s receptionj of which he seems to say that he 
' was an eye-witness. 

He attended two days at Buckingham’s chamber, 
being not admitted to any better place than the 
room where trencher-scrapers and laqueys attended, 
there sitting upon an old wooden chest, amongst 
such as for his baseness were only fit Companions, 
^though the honor of his place did merit far more 
respect ; with his purse and seal lying by him on 
that chest. Myself told a servant of my lord of 
Buckingham’s, it was a shame to see the purse and 
seal of so httle value or esteem , in his chamber, 
though the carrier without it merited nothing but 

scorn. 
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Bcom, being worst among tbc boflcat He told me 
they had command it roust be so After two days 
ho had a(lmitlance; at first entrance ho fell down 
flat on his fiice at the duke's foot, kissing it, vowing 
never to rise liU he had his pardon ; then was he 
ngain reconciled ; and since that time so very a slave 
to the duke and oil that family that he durst not deny 
the command of the meanest of the kindred, nor 
oppose any thingV” It is to be hoped that Weldon 
has somewhat overcharged this picture, after his 
castoro ; hut the diagracc of Bacon must have been 
strongly marked, since his restomlion to favor called 
forth the following energetic expressions of groti- 
tnde, in a letter written toBockinghem obont a week 
after the king's return : 

"My ever b^ lord, now better than yourself; 

" Your lordsbip's pen, orralbor pencil, hnthpour- 
Iruyed to>vnrd8 me such magnanimity and noble- 
ness and true kindncs8,aB mclhinkcUi I see the image 
of some ancient virtue, and not any thing of tlicso 
times. It is the line of my life, and not tlic lines of 
ray letter, that must express my thankfulness : where- 
in if I fail, then God fail me, and iftakc me os miscr- 
ahlc os I think myself at this lime happy by this re- 
viver, through his majesty’s singular clemency and 
your iacomporaUlo love and favor," 

On the day after the king’s return. Coke was rc- 
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admitted to the privy-council^ but he never reco- 
vered the office of lord-chief-justicOj or received any 
appointment in lieu of it. The examination of his 
Institutes by a committee of lawyers^ which Bacon 
had zealously promoted^ was now dropped ; and du- 
ring the few succeeding years in which the two an- 
tagonists retained their stations at the council-boardj 
they appear to have abstained from all direct acts of 
hostility ; Coke however was still embroiled with his 
turbulent wife^ who was openly countenanced in the 
war which she had declared aginst him by the party of 
his political opponents. This violent womanhad been 
committed for a libel against her husband^ and was 
in custody when the long-contested marriage of her 
daughter took place; but her liberality in the settle- 
ment of her independent property on the young 
couple^ procured her speedy release^ and enabled 
her to renew her matrimonial complaints to the 
king and council. 

A letter from sir Thomas Wentworth^ afterwards 
earl of Strafford^ to sir Henry Wotton^ written in 
November 1617^ has the following paragraph rela- 
tive to this affair : The expectancy of sir Edward 
Coke’s rising is much abated^ by reason of his lady’s 
libertyj who was brought in great honor to Exeter 
house by my lord of Buckingham from sir William 
Craven’Sj whither she had been remanded^ presented 
by his lordship to the king, received gracious usage, 
reconciled to her daughter by his majesty, and her 
house in Holborn enlightened by his presence at 
dinner, where there was a royal feast, and to make 

' it 
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it more absolutely lier own, express comraandioent 
given by her ladyship, as is reported, that neither 
sir Edn-ard Coke nor any of his servants should be 
admitted*/' 

Such then were the wars, such the nogotmtions, 
which, under the auspices of king Jam^ and his' 
favorite, engrossed the attention of the court, and 
occupied the minds of sir Edward Coke and Francis 
Bacon ! 

During the king's journey bock from Scotland, 
which he converted into a hunting progress of several 
weeks, the observations which he had occasion to 
make on the temper of the people in the nortJi of 
England, and particularly in lioncasbiro, aeconded 
by a petition from the inhabitants of that county, 
suggested to him a measure pregnant with fiituro 
mischiefs to the house of Stuort. This was the pub- 
lication of a '^‘’declaration to encourage recreations 
and sports on the Lord’s day commonly called the 
Book of sports. The indulgence was a large one, 
comprehending dancing, archery, leaping, vaulting. 
May-games, ^Vhitsunalcs, morrice dances and set- 
ting up of Maypoles ; bull and bear baiting, interludes 
and bowls being alone prdhibited of the diversions 
permitted on other days. It was however provided, 
that these recreations should bo lield at such hours 
as not to interfere >viUi divine service, and that they 
should be allowed to such persons only os had per- 
formed the religious duties of the day at tlicir own 
parish churches. 

• Strajford p^itcrSf \ol. i. p. 6. 
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The people of Lancashire^ mostly catholics^ em- 
braced with joy the permission to return to their 
ancient recreationSj some of which were closely con- 
nected with the' observances of the old religion; and 
the declaration seems to have been read without 
scruple in the parish churches of that county. On , 
the other hand, it was regarded with horror by the 
puritanical clergy^ and indeed by all but a high- 
church party^ throughout the rest of the kingdom; 
and Wilson states^ that the king’s design of causing 
it to be published in all the parish churches of the 
kingdom was quashed by the primate’s positive re- 
fusal to read it in his own church of Croydon. 

A few particulars of the Sabbatarian controversy 
which had preceded these transactions will reflect 
light on the conduct and motives of James in this 
affair. Fuller^ in his Church History^ affords the fol- 
lowing notices under the year 1595: About this 
time throughout England began the more solemn 
and strict observation of the Lord’s day (hereafter 
both in writing and preaching commonly called the 
Sabbath) occasioned by a book this year set forth 
by one P. Bound doctor in divinity, and enlarged 
with additions in 1606“^.” The following precepts 
■ were contained in this work : That the sanctifying 
of every seventh day, as in the decalogue, is moral 
and perpetual : That it ought to be observed as ‘^‘^a 
most careful, exact and precise rest, after another 
manner than men are accustomed That scholars 
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Bhould not study the liberal arts on that day, nor 
lawyers consult^ nor sc^cantB and apjmritors be al- 
lowed to execute their offices^ nor raag^istratca to 
examine causes : That the ringing of more bells 
than one on that day could not be justified : That 
feasts and wedding dinners should not be mode, 
{unless fry lords, knights and gentlemen,) and that 
all recreations lawful on other days, and all speech 
of pleasure, should be forborne. “It is almost incre- 
dible,*’ adds our author, ''how taking this doctrine 
was, partly because of its own purity, and portly for 
the eminent piety of such persons as maintained it; 
BO that the Lord’s day, especially in corporations, 
began to be precisely kept, people becoming a law 
to themselves, forbearing such iporU as yet by sta- 
tute permitted ; yea many rejoicing at their own 
restraint herein Yet learned men were much 
divided in their judgcracnla about these Sabbatarian 
doctrines : some embraced them as ancient truUis 
consonant to scripture long disused and neglected, 
and now seasonably revived for the increase of piety. 
Others conceived them grounded on a wrong bot- 
tom, but because they tended to the manifest ad- 
vance of religion it was pity to oppose them .... But 
a third sort flatly fell out with tlicsc positions ns 
galling men’s necks with a jeuisli yoke, against tlic 
liberty of Christians : That Christ, as lord of tiic 
Sabbath, bad removed the rigor thereof and allowed 
men lawful recreations : Tliat this doctrine jiut on 
unequal lustre on the Sunday on set] purpose to 
eclipse all other liolidays, to the derogation of the 

Quthori(> 
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ciulliority of the church : That tliis strict observance 
■was set up out of faction to be a character of diffc- 
rcnce, to brand all for libertines who did not enter- 
tain it.” It was some years however before any one 
chose openly to oppose the doctrine of Bound and 
his followers^ which in the mean lime grew and pro- 
spered. At length Thomas Rogers in his preface 
to the Book of articles boldl}- attacked the Sabba- 
tarian errors and impieties taking great credit 
to himself that through his representations their 
books had been both called in by archbishop Whit- 
gift and ‘■‘■forbidden any more to be printed” by 
chief-justice’Popham, These prohibitions however 
did but increase the reputation and the sale of the 
forbidden books ; the doctrine grew with the growth 
of Puritanism, and even extended beyond its pale; 
and at the time when the declaration was issued, it 
had already become unwise, to say no more, to at- 
tempt its subversion by authority. But James was 
impelled on this occasion by his humor no less than 
his political bias, and it is dilTicult to say whether he 
more disliked the strictness of Sabbath observance 
as a badge of puritanism, or as a check on the natural 
carelessness and festivity of his temper. Theologian 
as he •was, his behaviour even at church was grossly 
irreverent ; and the common decencies of the day 
were fearlessly violated by his household and attend- 
ants. On this head it is related, that the court be- 
ing once about to remove on a Monday from White- 
hall to Theobalds, the carts were sent through the 
city the day before in service time, with much noise 

and 
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and clatter. The loTd-roayor canted tlicia to he 
stopped^ equally to the indi^nalion and aitonUhmcnt 
of the officers ^ho attended them, by \Thom an angry 
representation carried to the Idng of the indig- 
nity which had been put upon them. James was 
much enraged, and swore he thought there had 
been no more kings in England than himself: how- 
ever, after a pause, he condescended to order a re- 
gular warrant to he sent to the lord-mayor for the 
release of the carta: the magistrate immediately 
complied, wltl\ this remark : ^ ^Vhile it was in my 
power I did my duty ; but that being taken away by 
a higher power, it U my duty to obey.” The king 
was struck with tlie answer, and, on lecondiliougljts, 
thanked the lord-mayor for his conducl^ 

OnooflhcrcwrerqaminginciJcnlsofUicycar 1617 
was Uve arri\-al of a Russian embassy, which afforded 
matter both of admiration and amusement to tlie king 
and tlic inhabitants of London. Sir John PincU is 
tlie narrator of the particulars of iU reception. 

On the day of audience, the ambossador with his 
two assistants proceeded to court from their quar- 
ters in the city, all their scrvnDts of less esteem 
marching on footbcforc Uicra, "the rest in coadies 
p^o^idcd by the merchants, each of those on foot 
carrying before them with ostentation to open view 
some parcel td Vhc Torioos prtacTilsenllo Viis mn) c*ty 
from the emperor. This consiitcd of sable furs, 
black foxes, ermines, hawks, with their Ijoods and 
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mantles covering their backs and nings, all em- 
broidered ■with gold and pearl; two lining sables, 
. a Persian dagger and knife set with stones and 
pearls, two rich cloth of gold Persian horse-cloths, 
a Persian kettle-drum to lure hawks with, &c. Be- 
sides many sables and black fox furs sent the king 
from three of the principal nobles of the emperor's 
court, and besides some presented to his majesty 
from the ambassador and the chancellor. The queen 
and prince had likewise their several presents of furs 
from all these mentioned, altogether esteemed worth 
4,000/. sterling.” On their arrival, they were re- 
ceived and ushered into the king’s presence in the 
banqueting-house with all due ceremonies; but, "be- 
ing entered the room, the exceeding press of people 
so hindered their profound superstitious reverences, 
or rather adorations, (as stooping and knocking their 
foreheads against the ground,) intended to have'been 
thrice, but by that hindrance only once, and that 
close to his majest}^, performed by them, as it turned 
much to their discountenance and discontent.” To 
repair this misfortune, the bearers of the present, 
about fifty in number, were afterwards marched one 
by one along the privy galler}^^ "where his majesty 
might at his leisure, in his return, take better view 
of what the press had before hindered.” 

These aml3assadors were again conducted to court 
some time afterwards, to receive audience of the 
king, to transact business with the council, and after- 
wards to dine with his majesty; when several perr 
plexing accidents occurred which are faithfully re- 
^ "VOL. II. G corded 
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corded by the master of the ccremoniei. Tlie king’s 
coach not being sent for their conveyance m duo 
time, lord Delaware waa not in waiting at tlic court 
gate to recei\e them on their arrival ; ''^ao as the 
ambaBsadors, punctilious in their reception, made a 
stand against the court gate ; but at last, against 
their ceremonious stomachs, went on as far as the 
piidst of that first court, where they were met by the 
said lord.” But tho king was now gone to clmpel, 
the dmbossadorB were obliged to unit an hour for 
his return, and there ^vas then no time to do busi- 
ness with the council before dinner. Being askcil 
whether they would do business after dinner, tlicy 
excused themacIvcB, saying, they hoped his majesty 
would allow them to t^c (heir wmc, which could 
not be if U»cy must meet tho council after^vards. 
Yet it was a rule in their country, that they must 
always "seethe prince's eyes” on the day on which 
they met his council To humor them in Ihis point, 
James was obliged to admit tlicm to bis presence 
the next day, on their Avay to the council* Thus 
oriental were at this period the manners of the semi- 
barharous Muscovy I 

A few months afterwards, fresh aslonishmcnl >vn8 
excited by the arrival and behaviour of a TurUsh 
chiaux, whose expenses were defrayed b) theTurkey 
company, now a comndcrahic and opuicni body, 
"He bad within few days oftcr,” says PincU, "his 
public audience of bis majesty in the banijucting- 
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liousGj purposely luuig’ for him with rich hangings^ 
where his majesty touched one of his followers, said 
to be his son, for cure of the king’s evil, using at it 
the accustomed ceremonyof signing with the cross, 
but no prayers before or after*^.” 

In the autumn of this year, the country ^vas de- 
prived by death of sir Ralph Winwood, principal 
secretary of slate, a man of severe temper and un- 
gracious manners, but an able, and apparently an 
upright minister, and a strenuous opponent of the 
Spanish faction. Sir Ralph was the grandson of 
Lewis Winwood secretary to Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolk. He received his education at St. John’s 
college Oxford, was elected probationer-fellow of 
Magdalen college in 1582, and continuing appa- 
rently to reside at the university, was junior proctor 
in 1592, and two years afterwards supplicated to be 
admitted a doctor of civil law. He then proceeded 
to accomplish himself by travel, and in 1599 he 
attended that able and honorable statesman sir 
Henry Nevil as secretary in his embassy to Prance. 
He afterwards remained some time in that country 
as resident, and was subsequently appointed ambas- 
sador to the United States, in which post he con- 
tinued during several eventful years. The extra- 
ordinary zeal with which he fulfilled the instructions 
of his master in his absurd and disgraceful applica- 
tions for the dismissal and persecution of Vorstius, 
appears to have sprung in part from his personal 
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attacbment to the doctrines of Calvinism ; on attncb- 
roent which seems to have 'procured for him the 
friendship of archbishop Abbot At the negotiations 
for a truce between Spain and the United Slates, ho 
assisted oa joint-commissioner for the king of Great 
Britain; and on the completion of this important 
business he obtained hi* recall By the interest of 
the earl of Somerset, which he probably purchased, 
Winwood was appointed secretary of state in 1614; 
sir Thomas Lake being nominated bis coa(\julor 
some time afterwards. In this Bituolion, the embar- 
rassments of the government and the grievances of 
the country forced themselves upon bis daily notice 
and fiDed his mind with mebneholy bwlings. To 
his friend sir Thomas Edmonds, t))en ambassador 
in Prance, he appears to have opened his heart 
without resen e on these subjects : ''lam ashamed,” 
says he on one occasion, ** to write wlmt is the ex- 
tremity of our penury; for whicli my grief is the 
greater, because, I profess, I sec no remedy or re- 
lief*.” The remarks of Edmonds were cqjmll^ de- 
sponding. Such were the observations confideutially* 
communicated to each other by the public semints 
of King James, who w itnessed wiUi indignation, pro- 
fusion in the prince and rapacity in his minions 
which no cfTorts of theirs could regulate or control; 
and who beheld with alarm the daily nggraration 
of popular grievances under a s} stem w Inch excludeil 
the on!) constitutional mode of redress, the assem- 
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bling- of a parlianicuL! WimvootVs friendsliip for 
sir EdAvard Coke and his hostility to Bacon have 
been already noticed ; both may be regarded as 
tokens of an attacliment to the ancient liberties of 
his country which was likely to draw upon him the 
displeasure of his sovereign^ and which ought to 
secure to his memoiy the respect of posterity. 

The valuable and able dispatches of sir Ralph 
WiiiAVOod during his employment in Holland, may 
be read in the Memorials"’ which bear his name; 
and numerous extracts from his correspondence, as 
secretary of state, with sir Thomas Edmonds, have 
been given to the world in the ^‘^Negotiations” of 
Dr. Birch. 


CHAPTER 



CHAPTER XVU. 

1618. 

Ubcralhn of Raleigh — Occurrenut during ht$ imprUon^ 
meut. — lit* expediiloK to QuUuia. — Returny-^impri$on~ 
menty — death. — King't antipathy io young Raleigh.-^Ve- 
elaratioH by autkorily of the stoUce* for putting Raleigh 
to tleatii.-— Proof fce ecu iacr|/?ced <o Spain. — Reforw 
of the Tvyal espeitdUmre,-“-CondevinaitoH of the lordtree^ 
ettrer for corruption 

After a tedious imprisonment of more tlmn 
IweUc j care, the Ul-trcatcd Raleigh bad obtained in 
an evil hour the liberty which be had so long aoll- 
cUed in vain ; and it now become* necessary to re- 
sume the thread of his disastrous story. 

Nothing in the whole life of tins illustrious pciwn 
rcllccts so muclj true gloiy on Ins memory ns tho 
manner in whicli lie had occupied his time and his 
thoughts during the long pcriwl of his iiuoluntary 
seclusion from the world 

Then teth* lUU uhI QDreflnitn<4, his mlod 
Explored tlic Jong extent of sgei poxi, 

And «l(lt Ids prisoo.bonn enridied tbe xorld." 

yiericid tiVid thtwiVi- 
htnnccs of tlic writer considered^ the '' 1 listory of llic 
world/' and socrnl occasional pieces, were tho vbIu- 
ahlc products of this season of ndverwit) : he al*o 
found 'pirit'^ for (lie pursuits of chcmialr) and me- 
dicine, 
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clicincj sciences ^Yllich had long shared his attention, 
and tlie former of ^vh^ch he had the advantage of 
cultivating in common Avith his fellow prisoner the 
earl of Northumberland and the little group of natu- 
ral philosophers Avhom this nobleman Avas permitted 
to assemble around him Avithin the precincts of the 
ToAA'er. The- fortitude Avhich in such a situation 
rendered Raleigh complete master of the excellent 
abilities Avith Avhich nature hadendoAvedhim, appears 
the more admirable from the peculiar cruelty of a 
fortune Avhich seemed ncAxr Aveary of pursuing him 
Avitli fresh injuries and disappointments. 

It has been mentioned, that at the time of Raleigh's 
conviction, the proper!}' of Sherborne castle, his 
principal estate, had been preserved to his heirs by a 
conveyance of it to his eldest son, Avhich had been ex- 
ecuted under the former reign. After his attainder, 

. also, the king had been pleased to grant him his life- 
interest in it; pecuniary distress therefore, and the 
ruin of his family, Avere not at first added to the 
Aveight of his afflictions. But tAVO or three years 
afterAvardSj the rapacious scrutiny of some of the 
courtiers had discovered a flaAV in this conveyance, 
and chief-justice Popham, the same judge aaIio pre- 
sided at Raleigh's trial and sanctioned all its atroci- 
ous iniquity, gave it as his judgement that the instru- 
ment Avas bad in laAV, though the error Avas nothing 
more than the accidental omission of a Avord by the 
transcriber. Carr, then in the plenitude of his favour 
and insolence, petitioned the king to grant him 
this estate, the only remaining support of a Avretched 
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prisoner, and the bread of his unhappy children ; and i 
Raleigh aa a last resource vra» induced to addrcM to 
the unfeeling minion tlie following letter o^ eloquent 
cipostulalion : 

Sir, — After some great losses and many years 
Borrows, (of boUi ^Yhich I have cause to fear I was 
mistaken in the end,) it is come, to ray knowledge 
that yourself, whom I know not but by an honorable 
fame, hath been persuaded to give racand mine our 
last fatal blow, by obtaining from his m^esty the in- 
heritance of ray children and nephews, lost in the 
law for want of a word. This done, there remaineth 
nothing with me but the name of life, despoiled of 
all else but the title and sorrow thereof. HU majesty, 
whom I never oOended, (for I hold it unnaUiml and 
unmanlike to bate goodneas,)stay cd me at Uie gruN e's 
brink ; not, os I hope, that he thought me worthy 
of many deaths, and to behold all mine cast out of 
the Avorld with raysclf, but as a king who, judging 
the poor in truth, hath received a promise from God 
that his throne shall he catahlishcd for ever. 

“ And for yourself, sir, seeing your fair day U but 
now in the dawn, and mine drawn to the evening, 
your own virtues nud the king's grace assuring you 
of many favors and much honor, I beseech you not 
to begin your first building upon the ruins of Uic in- 
nocent; nndtlml Uicir m)ito\vs, with mine, may not 
attend your first plantation. 1 have been ever bound 
to }our nation, os well for many other graces, os for 
the true report of my (rial to the king's majesty: 
ogaln^ whom had I been found malignant, the 
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hearing of my cause would not have changed ene- 
mies into friends, malice into compassion, and the 
minds of the greater number then present into the 
commiseration of mine estate. It is not the nature 
of foul treason to beget such fair passions. Neither 
could it agree with the duty and love of faithful sub- 
jects, especially of your nation, to bewail his over- 
throw who had conspired against tlieir most natural 
and liberal lord. I therefore trust, sir, that you will 
not be the first that shall kill us outright, cut down 
the tree with the fruit, and undergo the curse of them 
that enter the fields of the fatherless. Which, if it 
please you to know the truth, is far less in value than 
in fame. But that so worthy a gentleman as your- 
self will rather bind us to you, (being, sir, gentlemen 
not base in birth and alliance that have interest there- 
in,) and myself, with my uttermost thankfulness will 
ever remain ready to obey your commands. 

" Walter Raleigh.” 

It will readily be conceived, that to him who could 
need such a remonstrance it would be addressed in 
vain ; Carr persevered in his suit, and obtained it at 
the hands of a prince regardless alike of justice and 
of mercy when compliance with his favorites was in 
question. Lady Raleigh, who kneeled with her 
children at the king’s feet to deprecate the meditated 
injury, received no other answer fi*om this vicege- 
renfof the deity, as he was pleased to style himself, 
than the following words, I mun ha’ the land, I 
mun ha’ it for Carr and the spoliation was com- 
pleted ; the king granting to lady Raleigh and her 
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soft a mificrnble sum of 8,000/. under the name of 
compensation. Prince Henry, the ^Tannest admirer 
and bc*t fiiend of Raleigh in his adversity, seems to 
have mtnessed with violent indignation this new 
act of iniquity, perpetrated by a man whom he hated ; 
and some time after he begged, or rather demanded; 
that Sherborne should be bestowed on himself. The 
King, who disliked, and perhaps dreaded, to oppose 
him in wishes thus expressed, at lengtii consented ; 
and bought back bis grant to Carr for 25,000/. It 
is not doubted that it wos Uie purpose of Henry to 
restore his acquisition to the riglitful onmer; but his 
lamented death almost immcdlDtcly aftciwards, pre- 
cluded the performance of this act of justice, and 
SUerhomc again baton od by tlic monarch on 
bis rapacious favorite. 

The loss of his princely patron olmott over- 
whclrucd the long tried fortitude of Raleigh. To 
culti\atc tlic esteem and conciliate the alTcctionB of 
Henry had been for some years the principal object 
of his solicitude, as it was to the coming reign nlonc 
llmt he could look for>vard with the hope of re- 
storation to liberty, to favor, and to active life. 
Among the writings of Rnlcigli there are several 
which pro\c this, particularly Ino discourses writ- 
ten in ICU, partly by command of the prince, in 
wliich he disaisscs and opposes the manringes wilfi 
Sa\oy then proposed for Henry and for Ids sister; 
and a letter on ship-building addressed to him. 
The '* IliHloiy of the world” avds nlso, os he states, 
‘^directed” t(« the prince; whose death he mentions 
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as one of several discouragements which had induced 
him to lay aside the second and third volumes of the 
work which he had projected and hewn out/' In 
the same history the following affecting passage also 
occurs : 

“ Of the art of war by sea I had written a trea- 
tise for the lord Henry prince of Wales; a subject^ 
to my knowIedgCj never handled by any man ancient 
or modern. But God hath spared me the labor of 
finishing it by his loss; b}^ the loss of that brave 
prince^ of which^ like an eclipse of the sun^ we shall 
find the effects hereafter. Impossible it is to equal 
words and sorrows ; I will therefore leave him in the 
hands of God that hath him — ciirm Icves loquunUir, 
ingenies stupeni^.” 

A famous confection, compounded by Raleigh of 
a vast multitude of ingredients, according to the 
pharmaceutics of that age, and called his cordial, 
was administered to the prince in his last illness. 
When applied to for this medicine, Raleigh had sent 
it with the message, that It would certainly cure 
him or any other of a fever except in case of poi- 
son^’.” The queen dwelt much on this expression 
when the remedy proved unavailing, and 'it is said 
to have been the principal ground of her conviction 
that her son met his death by foul means. This 
, princess entertained a particular esteem for Raleigh, 
and exerted herself with great zeal for his relief; 

° History of the JVorld, lib. v. c. i. sec. C. 

Welwood’s notes on Wilson, in Complete history of Eng- 
land, ii. 714. 
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bul no one was more entirely void of interest at tlie 
court of her husband; ahd her efforts only served 
to pro\c her wishes. Two events however, — the 
death of Salisbury shortly befbre-that of Uie prince, 
and tlie disgrace of Somerset some time after, — 
partly compensated to Uoleigh his loss by that event, 
and revis’ed his hopes of deliverance. Somerset 
could never be brought to consent to the release of 
a man whom he had so deeply injured; but his suc« 
cessor in the king’s affections liad no such motive 
to be inexorable; and a bribe of 1500f. to two 
courtiers, one of whom was the uncle of Bucking- 
ham, served to procure the mediation of tliis favo- 
rite, and Uie consequent liberation of Raleigh in 
March IC16. 

SirWolter Raleigh, in the year 1595, had under- 
taken, with the approbation of quecy ElizaboUt, a 
vojogc for the purpose of exploring those vast re- 
gions of the interior of South America known by 
tlie general munc of the'empireof Guiana. Ho had 
sailed far'up the great river Oronoko, and having 
entered into correspondence with some of the native 
chiefs, and promised in the queen’s name to protect 
them against the cruelties of the Spaniards, who had 
made some abortive attempts at conquest and scUlc- 
ment in that quarter, had taken formal possession of 
the country in behalf of his sovereign q specie* 
of title whidi may at least be accounted a valid 
pleaogninst the Spanish claim to Uic whole wes- 
tern hemisphere by papal donation. No relin- 
quishment of the English riglil, such as it was, had 
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been exacted by the king* of Spain in the subsequent 
treaty between the countries ; English navigators 
had afterwards made several voyages to the coast 
without calling forth any remonstrances on the part 
of Philip III. ; and Raleigh himself^ notwithstand- 
ing his captivity^ had several times contrived to send 
vessels thither for the purpose of keeping up his own 
interest there^ and that of his country. He had once 
offered to go thither in person^ if he could obtain 
his liberty and the king’s permission ; and this pro- 
position, which had been negatived by Salisbury, 
he now renewed, as he fondly imagined, under hap- 
pier auspices. Sir Ralph Winwood was disposed 
by the general complexion of his politics to encou- 
rage a design unpleasing to the court of Spain; the 
earl of Pembroke patronised it, perhaps for a similar 
reason; and the earl of Arundel, either from personal 
friendship to Raleigh, or from the enlightened cu- 
riosity by which he was distinguished. 

The king listened coldly to the petitions addressed 
to him on the subject, partly from the dislike and 
suspicion with which he regarded the original pro- 
jector, and partly because he was anxious that no- 
thing should interrupt his harmony with that court 
whence he again indulged the hope of receiving a 
bride for his son. But Raleigh’s confident asser- 
tion of the existence of a rich gold mine in Guiana, 
which he proposed to explore, seems to have proved 
too tempting a,bait to be declined by the necessitous 
monarch ; and Winwood had the satisfaction of pro- 
curing his signature to a commission for Raleigh to 

proceed 
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position, which had been negatived by Salisbury, 
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rage a design unpleasing to the court of Spain; the 
earl of Pembroke patronised it, perhaps for a similar 
reason ; and the earl of Arundel, either from personal 
friendship to Raleigh, or from the enlightened cu- 
riosity by which he was distinguished. 

The king listened coldly to the petitions addressed 
to him on the subject, partly from the dislike and 
suspicion with which he regarded the original pro- 
jector, and partly because he was anxious that no- 
thing should interrupt his harmony with that court 
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proceed on this expedition, dated in August 1616 . 
This ’comraiision ^va» Ycprcaented by the highest 
\cgol authority os a xirtual pardon of all past trea- 
sons; for Bacon, then lord-keeper, being informed 
by Raleigli tlmt the same person* of n'hom he hud 
purchased his libcmlion had offered to procure him 
a pardon for a further sum, is said to c dissuaded 
Iiim from tlic purchase in the foIIoTving irords; — ' 
” Sir, the knee-timber of your vo^'age is money. 
Sparc jour purse in this partiailar; for, upon my 
life, }ou lia\c a suHicient pardon for nlmt is past al- 
ready ; the king ha\ing, under his broad seal, made 
}ou admiral of your fleet and given jou power of* 
martial law over your olBcors and soldiers*,'* Ka- 
leigh rested on this decision, imprudently as vrcll as 
fatally; for he ought to ha\o taken into his account 
both the general baseness and the particular foibles 
of the monarch on whom his life depended. Ever 
since the Spanish court had learned rightly to np- 
pt'cciutc tlio character of James, it had hud nsido all 
liostilc attempts against his life and go^ crnrocnl, and 
contented itself with gaining most of iU ends by 
means of a syslcra of open bribery with respect to 
his minister*, and gross cajolery ^vilh respect to 
himself. This S38tcm, at the period of Halclgh's 
liberation, was conducted witli peculiar skill and 
cfBcacy by the Spanish ambassador don Diego Sar- 
mlcnto dc Acuna, aftenvards count dc Gondomnr, 
one of the most prominent characters in the history 
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of (lij)lonmcy in England. EndoAVcd wi<h a strong- 
and clear understanding*., with a rich vein of festive 
wit, with the talent of adroit flaltcry, and with that 
species of coiirtl}' courage which ])asses for frank- 
ness and affords the most dignified disguise to ar- 
tifice and jicrfidy, he possessed every species of ad- 
vantage over a prince who loved to be amused and 
was accustomed to be intimidated; and his ascend- 
ency over him was daily hccf)ming more absolute. 
Contrary both to p(dicy and etiquette, James made 
this licensed spy of an essentially hostile court, the 
companion of his hours of privacy and relaxation; 
listened with delight to his sallies, swallowed all his 
adulation without perceiving it, and listened with 
fond credulity to his assurances of the perfect will- 
ingness of his bigoted court to bestow the hand of 
the infanta, with an enormous portion, on the prince 
of Wales, a heretic. It is a characteristic trait of 
Gondomar, that he was accustomed, in his private 
a\idiences and familiar interviews, to converse with 
, the king in extremely bad Latin; for which,”' say.s 
Osborn, “ he had such dexterous evasions as his 
majesty could by no means make so good use of 
what was more congruous; it remaining always in 
his power to alter the times and cases of his words.” 
When reproached by James for his offences against 
grammar, he would gratify the royal pedant by an- 
swering, with an apparent boldness, "^‘^that he himself 
spake like a prince, free and unconfined; his majesty 
. like a grammarian, as if afraid of the ferula^” 


“ Osborn’s Advice to a soi:^ c. 33. 
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The vigilance of Gondonmr Avas alarmed by (he 
firrt report of Raleigh’* projected voyage to Guiana; 
for the West India pOMCssions of his master n'ere 
the most vulnerable part of his empire, and the for-' 
mer enterprises of Raleigh in that quarter of the 
world had inured Ijini to hostility \vith the Spaniards. 
Tlie ambhgsador therefore lost not a moment in dc- 
nounmn'g the intended expedition n» a scheme of 
piracy and plunder under the disgnbo of u raining 
adventure. James in vain assured liira that Raleigh 
durst not for his life commit any act of enmity against 
his beloved ally the king of Spain: Gondomar \vas 
not to be satisfied till the king compelled sir Walter 
to commit to writing the whole plan of his vo^Tigi?, 
specifying the force to be employed, describingmi- 
nutcly the part of the coast on which ho designed 
to land, and marking Uic e.vact situation of the 
boasted mine; which Keymis, the second in com- 
mand, professed to have formerly discovered. Ra- 
Icigli made these disclosure* witlt extreme reluc- 
tance, and, according to Jiis owti confession, wil- 
fully concealed the circumslanco Umt the Spaniards 
bad built a small town called SL Thomas, and were 
working mines, at Uic very point to which he and his 
adventurers were bound. The king instantly sent 
his statement, such as it was, to the ambassador, by 
whom it >Ta8 conveyed wiUi the same spcc<l to his 
court; and orders were immediately dispatched'in 
consequence to the governors of Uic ncighbonring 
Spanish settlements, to be in readiness to resist the • 
approach of die English. Many adicnturous spirit* 
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ucrc founds eager (o slmrc the ImznrdK and the glory 
of so renowned a commander; others contributed 
with alacrity to the expenses of tlie equipment^ lured 
])y the golden hopes of a mine of unexampled riches; 
and in July 1617 sir Walter sailed from Plymouth 
on board the Destiny of 36 guns, built at his own 
charge, and at the head of a squadron amounting 
in all to fourteen vessels, most of which were armed, 
though of small size. It is supernuous here to re- 
late the disasters which awaitedthis ill-omened fleet 
on its tedious and dangerous passage : sufTicc it to 
say, that on arriving at the mouth of the Oronoco, 
Raleigh, who was himself incapaeitated b}^ sickness 
from quitting his ship, sent up the river five small 
vessels, carrying a company of fifty incn each, under 
the command of Keymis and of AValtcr Raleigh, 
his eldest son. Their orders were, to make the best 
of their way to the mine, and not to molest the Spa- 
niards unless first attacked by them. The Spaniards, 
regardless of the title advanced by the Engli.sh to 
the sovereignty of the country, fired upon Raleigh’s 
men as they passed up the river; they landed, made 
a fierce charge upon the Spaniards, whom they drove 
into St. Thomas, and proceeded to attack the town; 
young Raleigh leading on his company to the as- 
sault, and, as his father’s enemies afterwards affirm- 
ed, exclaiming, that this was the true mine, and 
that none but fools looked' for any other.” However 
this might be, the young leader was slain in the first 
onset ; but his companions persevered and carried 
the town, which they plundered of the slender booty 
VOL. II. H it 



it contnmci^ and then net on fire Kejmis aftcr- 
\^anl* attempted to penetrate to the mine, but hav- 
ing lost a part of bia smaU force by an ambuscade, 
he quilted the enterpnse in despair, and returned to 
the fillips to announce to Raleigii the death of hit 
•on and the total failure of the uhole design The 
unhappy commander, m the bitterness of his despair 
and anguishj reproached Kcyrais so severely, that 
this officer retired to liis cabin and put a period to 
his oim life After this disappointment all subordi- 
nation ATOS at an end, and Raleigh, finding the rum 
of hi8 hopes irretrievable, set sail, inglorious and 
(Iiscoufiolale, for Europe 

The neua of the burning of Sh Thomas readied 
England before him, m the shape of bitter complainli 
and lofty remonilmncefl on Uic part of Gondoraar; 
and James, trcmbhiigforhis darting Spanish mateli, 
had not airailcd the return of Uolcigh to publish a 
^chcmcnt proclamation declaratory of his detesta- 
tion of hi» proceedings It is mentioned m a con- 
temporarj letter that lord Carciv, a statesman of 
distinguished abilil) and the fast friend of Ralcigb, 
** was upon hia knees before the king a good while 
m bifi behalf" " And Uicy say," adds tlie \mlcr, 
'' lus majesty's nnsiTcr \vas, that ns good hang him 
OB deliver him to Uic king of Spam, who assuredly 
would , and one of Uicsc two lie must, at least if the 
case were to as Iho Spanish ambassador had repre- 
sented It, And when my lord jet pressed him, 

' Wlij, llic mo«t thou canst cspccl,' said the king, 

‘ II, llmt I would giNc him the heanng/ and so dii- 
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missed him. And, indeed, a leg’al hearing* is all sir 
Walter's ^Ycll-^vishcrs desire, for then they make no 
doubt but he ’vvill make his cause good against all 
accusations in this kind ^vhatsoeA'er^” 

Raleigh in fact had transmitted apologetical ac- 
counts of his conduct both to lord Carew and to sir 
Ralph Winwoodj of whose death he was not then 
apprized. lie landed at Plymouth in July 1G18, 
and immediately set out for London to olfer his de- 
fence to the king and prixy-council. Before he had 
reached Ashburton he was met by his kinsman sir 
Lewis Stukcl}' with a warrant to take him into cus- 
tody and convey him to London, and under his 
charge he returned to Plymouth. This arrest, 
added to the proclamation alread}”^ published against 
him, filled the mind of Raleigh with the most formi- 
dable apprehensions, and he at first meditated an 
escape into Prance, and engaged a vessel to be in 
readiness for this purpose; but his courage return- 
ing, he laid aside this intention and submitted to re- 
commence his journey. Still, his heart misgave him, 
and with an artifice unworthy of a great character 
he feigned a sickness, by the aid of a French em- 
piric who attended him, which procured him a delay 
of a few days at Salisbury, during which he com- 
posed a masterly defence of himself. On approach-: 
ing London he laid a fresh scheme for his escape to 
the French coast, in which Le Clerc, the agent for 
that court, offered him his assistance. A boat was 


* Cayley’s Life of Raleigh, ii, 137. 
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provided, and RaleigU Imd nclually proceeded in it 
bclon Woolwich, and was doubtless already con- 
gratulating himself on bis snfet}’, wiien the perfidi- 
ous Stukely, who had received a bribe from him for 
liis co-operation, and e\en aTTected an acti\c zeal jn 
his aervice, caused him lobe again apprehended; and 
I\c vvas once more coramitlcd to bis old lodgings in 
the Tower on August 10, 1618. lie was now sub- 
jcctetl to frequent examinations by the chancellor 
and other commissioner* appointed for the purpose; 
and many consultations were licld by tlic minister* 
to determine, not the beat manner of trying his in- 
nocence or guilt, but the least ineligible mode of 
rocrilicing him to the politics of the court and the 
vengeance of Spain, 

- It >ras now believed by king James that the alli- 
ance between his son and the infanta was on the 
point of completion ; for Gondonrar had just de- 
parted for Spain bearing the marriage articlc:<, to 
vrhidi the prince of Wales had set his hand: hut 
tliis minister had commissioned Toby Matthew, — 
that noted convert of father Pnrsons vrho had been 
recalled from exile purpo*»cly to awibt in tliis nego- 
lintion,-— distinctly to inlinmlc flmt any slackness in 
theprosccuUon of Ralcigli would ^*sene for matorioN 
of future and final disconlcntracntsV* This menace 
was duly forwarded by Matthew in a letter to the 
clmnccllor, his ancient intimate, and on the mind of 
James it vraji well calculated to produce its efied,* 
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Stilij tlie affair -vvas not without its difficulties : to 
punish Raleigh for burning a Spanish town in Gui- 
ana, he having been first attacked by its inhabitants, 
was to confess that the Spaniards had an exclusive 
I’ight to establish themselves in this country, not- 
withstanding the formal possession which had been 
taken of it by the English; — a concession of no 
small moment; since at the last peace with Spain, 
all questions, relative to the right of trading and 
settling in the western hemisphere had been passed 
over in silence, by, mutual consent, as incapable of 
amicable adjustment; and English adventurers had 
been left to pursue their enterprises in this quarter 
with no other check than the certainty of being put 
to death by the Spaniards as pirates and interlopers 
whenever they proved the weakest. The king in- 
deed had some cause to complain of Raleigh for an 
abuse of his commission, by which he was only em- 
powered to dig mines in such parts of the country 
as were uninhabited, or occupied by Indians alone; 
but it might be doubtful how far he was legally 
punishable for this trespass, and an abortive attempt 
to bring him to punishment was above all things to. 
be avoided. . 

Two months were occupied by the commission 
in their examinations and discussions, at the end of 
which Bacon, with his usual ba.seness, silently re- 
. linquishing the opinion which he had given, that 
the former sentence against Raleigh had. been vir- 
tually annulled, concurred in the following report: 
That the prisoner, having been attainted of treason, 

the 
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the highest offence known to Uie law, could not be 
called in question for any inferior crime, and that 
one of thcac two courses would be advisable: — ei- 
ther that his majesty, together with the warrant for 
the execution of his former sentence, should simply 
publish a declaration of the offences since committed 
by him ; — or that, with a nearer approach to the form 
of a legal proceeding, Raleigh should first be called 
bcforclhe council, towhichsomenoblcmenandotheTB 
should be added, who, after hearing his offences set 
forth by tlie king's counsel, and listening to such 
defence as he could make, should give their opinion 
whether, in consideration of iJic acts charged, his 
majesty might not, in jusUco and honor, give war- 
rant for hit death on the former sentence; and that 
a solemn act of coundl tliould be made, with a me- 
morial of the persons present. The last course, 
though recommended by the conimissioners ns the 
preferable one, appear^ to the king lets eligible 
llian the more summary mode of proceeding; oud 
an order under the privy-scnl avos Bpccdily directed 
(o the judges for immediate execution of the pri- 
soner. TIic judges, on consulting, decided that tho 
prisoner muit be bronglil by haheaa corpus into the 
king's bench to receive his doom: this wus done; 
and it was then demanded of him by llic chief-justice 
w hat he had to say why execution should not bo 
granted? Rnicigh plead^ the pardon implied in hit 
late commission, and added a few words on the Imrd- 
ship of the original sentence. The chicf-juslicc, 
wlUioul entering Into any argument, authoritatively 
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overruled the objection, and, after a few words of 
exhortation to the prisoner to meet death in a be- 
coming frame of mind, declared that execution was 
granted. Such was the haste used in the business, 
that the warrant for decapitation with the king’s sig- 
nature affixed, was immediately produced, though 
James was then absent from London; and the next 
morning, October 29th, the prisoner was brought 
to the scaffold in Palace-yard. 

The character of Raleigh was not without dark 
shades; nor had his conduct in the prosperous and 
active part of his career been free from the blemishes 
of pride towards his inferiors, immoderate adulation 
towards the princess whose smile had called him 
forth from obscurity, a rapacious desire of wealth 
and power, and an unhesitating employment of the 
courtly arts of intrigue and corruption- Rut his 
genius, equally comprehensive and lofty, had re- 
deemed itself from these unworthinesses. During 
the twelve long years which he had been doomed 
to wear away within the walls of a prison, his active 
spirit bad freely exercised itself on those most in- 
teresting of all topics of human speculation, the na- 
ture and destiny of "man, and the relation in which 
he stands to his maker; and the result had been, 
what it must ever be in a sound and well-constituted 
mind, to strengthen his reliance on eternal wisdom 
and goodness. His piety, which had been rashly 
called'in question by persons incapable of making 
allowance for any deviation from popular opinions, 
shone forth in the last solemn scene in admirable 
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union ^TUh manl} courage and philosopliicaj, com- 
posure. TIic world itself/' lie oTjscrvcd to some 
of Uis sorrou log friends^ "is but a larger pripon, 
out of which some ore daily chosen for execution." 
On feeling the edge of the axc^ " It is a sharp me^ 
dicinc," he saidj " but a sure one for all ills." His 
last speech nus a temperate but forcible vindication 
of biB behaviour in tlie conduct of that unfortunate 
enterprise for which be was to sufler: as to the 
plot of which ho had been originally conricted, — 
one in favor of the king of Spam , — it was so com- 
pletely out of Uio recollection of bis bearers^ and pro- 
bably of hismvn, that he oroiUed all mention of it; 
but he labored much to clear himiclf from Iho po- 
pular imputation under which ho sufTcred, of having 
witnessed Uic death of the carl of Essex witli a bar- 
barous insensibility. He welcomed the presence of 
bis noble friends the carls of Arundel, Pembroke 
and Northampton, who came to witness his death, 
thanking God that lie should die in the light and not 
in the darkness ; ond he concluded by desiring the 
prajers of all the spectntors for a man who had led 
a sinful life in all sinful callings,— those of a soldier, 
a captain, a sea-captain and n courtier. lie wus ctlt 
oflT in the sixt) -sixth y car of his age. One son sur- 
vi\ed him, Carew Raleigh, (hen a child, w ho became 
an accomplished gcnllcmnn, and a few years aflcr- 
^vn^ds was presented at court; but the king took a 
didike to him, tnying that lie looked like his father’s 
ghost, and he >vas advised to travel till the death of 
James. 
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This anecdote is striking- and characteristic; it 
proves ho^Y loudly the conscience of the king up- 
braided him with the sacrifice of Raleigh^ and it in- 
dicates the baseness of a nature incapable of makings 
compensation to those whom it has injured, or even 
of ceasing to follow them with resentment. 

. A Declaration"'' by authority, of the motives of 
the king for putting to death sir Walter Raleigh, 
was immediately published, in which he was di- 
rectly charged with deluding both the king and his 
fellow-adventurers with the promise of a mine which 
he knew to have no existence in nature; meaning 
from the first to employ his forces in piratical assaults 
upon the Spaniards. A minute narrative was also 
given of his artifice in feigning sickness in order 
to gain time; and of his attempts to escape. Re- 
specting this piece it is necessary to remark, that 
though it professes to be founded upon the exami- 
nations of the followers of Raleigh, yet, as these 
examinations themselves are not given, and as the 
whole narrative was drawn up by the persons whose 
particular interest it was to palliate a most unpopular 
- and odious measure, — as Raleigh himself was put 
to death before it appeared, and it was well known 
that no surviving friend would dare to undertake 
his defence against the sovereign himself, — -.the 

Declaration” can only be regarded in the light of 
a party statement; one of those documents on which 
no lover of historic truth and equal justice will dare 
to place the least reliance. The reader will judge 
for himself from the whole of the case, and from the 

known 
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koo>vB character of the man, what had probably 
been the original motivea and intentions of Raleigh; 
those of tlic king are sufficiently evident, and the 
use actually made of this deed of unparalleled base- 
neai in tlie pending negotiation for the hand of the 
infan{a, may be learned from the fohoiMng letter, 
addressed by a minister of stale to Cottington, then 
the Enghsh agent m Spam 

Good Mr Cottington, 

“ I doubt not but before these come to j our bands 
y ou u ill hai c heard of the receipt of all your former 
letters These arc in ansiver of your last of Octo- 
hcr 8th, wherein you advertise of the omvnl of the 
Conde Gondomar at Lcrma, and of his entertain- 
ment by Umt duke It eccmeth unto us here in 
England that he hath gone but very slowly m his 
journey, and divers, seeing how long time he halJi 
•pent in tlic iTuy, do make conjecture that it pro- 
ceedeth from Uic small otTcction that he judgeth to 
be there loivnrd Uic cCTcclmg of the mam business; 
saying, if the amlms^dor were assured that his 
master did so really desire the speedy cfi’ccting 
thereof os Is pretended, lie would liavc made more 
haste homeward, and Uiatillmth not been sincerely 
intended, but merely used by that stale as an amuse- 
ment to cntcrCnin and busy hiv majesty withnf, and 
for the gaming of lime for Ihcir own ends And this 
If muUcTcd here by > cry many ; but I hope w c shall 
ere long receive such an account from thence of their 
proceedings as mil gi\c sufficient satisfaction 
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‘^^Por own par tj I must confess I am yet^vcll 
persuaded of their intentions. For^ if there be cither 
honor^ reli«;ion^ or moral honcsiy in them, the pro- 
testation and professions that I have so often heard 
them make, and you likewise daily advertise hither, 
arc sufiicient to persuade a man that will not judge 
them wor.se than infidels, to expect sincere dealing in 
the business. And whensoever I shall perceive that 
they go about to do otherwise, T must confess my- 
self to have been deceived, ns I ever shall be, on the 
like, terms, white I deal with inmost care. But 
withal, I shall judge them the most unworthy and 
perfidious people of the world; and the more for 
that his majestyf hath given them so many testimo- 
nies of his sincere intention toward them, which 
he daily continueth, as noio of late, hj/ the causmg^ 
sir Walter Raleigh io hejmi to death, chiejb/ for the 
givhig them satisfaction. Whereof his majesty 
commanded me to advertise you, and concerning 
whom you shall by the next receive a declaratidU, 
showing the motives which induced his majesty 16 
rccal his mercy, through which he had lived this 
many years a condemned man. 

In the meantime I think it fit, that to the duke 
of Lerma, the confessor and the secretary of state, 
you do represent his majesty's real manner of pro- 
ceeding with that king and state; and how, for the 
advancing of the great business, he hath endea- 
voured to satisfy them in all things. Letting thehi 
see how, in many actions of late of that nature, his 
majesty hath strained upon the affections of his peo- 
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pie ; and especially in this last concerning sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, TTho died \TUh a great deal of courage 
and constancy, and, at bia death, moved the common 
sort of people to much remorse, who all attributed 
hia death to the deaire his majesty had to sotiify 
Spain. Further, you may let them know how able 
a man air Walter ^va8 to have done hia majesty ser- 
vice, if he ahould have been pleased to have employed 
him. Yet, to give them content, he hath not spared 
him, when, by preserving him, he might have given 
great satisfaction to hU subjects, and had at his com- 
mand, upon all occasions, as useful a man os served 
any prince in Christendom. And, on the contrary, 
the king of Spain is not pleased to do any thing which 
may be so inconvenient unto him as to lessen the 
<a{rections of his people, or to procure so much as 
murmuring or distractions among them ; and there- 
fore it is to be expected that, on hU part, they an- 
swer his majesty at least with sincere and real pro- 
ceedings, since that is aQ they arc put to, the difB- 
culUcs and hazards being indeed on bis majesty’s 
sideV” • 

The habitual profusion of James, and the cease- 
less domandi mode upon bis pnrsc by Buckingham 
for gratuities either to himself, or to the numerous 
members of his famOy who had been elevated to a 
rank which they had no original means of support- 
ing, had reduced the royal treasury to such n stale 
of embarrassment, that some measures of economy 
and reform had now become indispensable. 


* Rniliworth, toI. 1. p. 0. 
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Bacon was the man whose activity;, acuteness, 
and fertilit}^ of resource were on all occasions con- 
fided in ; he was certainly at this period the most 
efficient officer of government ; and as he refused 
no services which could recommend him either to 
the king* or the favorite, his letters exhibit the keeper 
of the great seal equally occupied in carrying through 
the monopolies, grants of crown land, and other 
jobs of Buckingham and his kindred on one hand, 
and in pointing out retrenchments to be made and 
abuses to be rectified in the household and public 
offices, on the other. Commissioners were appointed 
to assist in the latter objects of inquiry ; and one fruit 
of their examinations was the accusation before 
hinted at against tlie lord-treasurer,.who was charged 
with the embezzlement of a considerable portion of 
the money paid by the Dutch fqr the redemption of . 
their cautionary towns, and with various other mal- 
versations in his high oflice. 

‘ The treasurer was by no means a person gene- 
rally odious in the country ; on the contrary, he 
had been advantageously distinguished, as lord Thor 
mas Howard, in all the principal naval actions of the 
preceding reign, from the defeat of the Armada do wiir 
wards, and bore with all classes the character of a 
brave man and a plain, honest sailor. His capacity 
however was narrow, and there was a weakness in his 
temper which seems to have brought him under the 
absolute dominion of a haughty and unprincipled 
wife, whose rapacity conducted him to shame and 
juin . Every thing connected with; the'busitre'ss of 

the 
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the treasury is said to have becu venal under the 
management of lady Suffolk and of sir J ohn Bingley; 
the treasurer’s remembrancer^ who acted as her 
agent in driving the trade of corruption. ‘ The earl 
himself ^vas generally believed to have been in great 
measure, if not entirely, innocent and ignorant of 
these nefarious transactions ; and it >ra8 judged ne* 
cessary to join the names both of the countess and 
of the remembrancer in the accusation preferred 
against him. No particulars, either of the charge 
or the evidence, have come down to posterity, be- 
cause all the proceedings were carried on in the 
court of star-chamber, no records of which appear 
to have been regularly kept; — probably because this 
tribunal was completely arbitrary, being bound nei- 
ther by rules of law, nor even by its owu precedents 
It has however been related, that the accusation wa^ 
brought in very acrimonious terms by sir Edward 
Coke, who was not sorry to recover favor with the 
king by an extraordinary display of zeal on this oc- 
casion ; and who produced from the abundant storeA 
of his professional erudition all the instances on re- 
cord of chastisements indicted on the great officers 
of the crown for malversation. The lord keeper 
'also made a speech against the delinquents, in which 
he compared the countess to an exchange-woman 
who kept her shop, whfle sir John Bingley cried, 
'■'■‘What d'ye lack ?” It is said notwithstanding, that 
Bacon was secretly a friend of the lord-treasurer’s, 
who escaped the bettor by his meant*. In the star- 

* CiDke’s Detedic/tf p. 81. 
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chamber^ the rules of >Yhich seem to' have been in 
studied opposition to those of the courts of common 
laWj it was always exjDCctcd that tlic party accused 
should acknowledg'o his oflence, and, humbling him- 
self before his judges and the king, implore a remis- 
sion of his sentence : but Suffolk, whether innocent 
or guilt}^ had a spirit above this ahjectness ; he stood 
on his defence, and his exculpation being declared 
unsatisfactory by a tribunal which never acquitted, 
he and his lady were sentenced to pay a fine of 
30,OOOZ. and committed to the Tower ; Biugley was 
to pay 3,000/. and remain a prisoner in the Fleet. 
Suflblk, -who had previously conveyed away his 
estates to his brother and his son-in-law, declared 
himself unable to pay this penalty ; and the king, 
though much olfciKlcd with him for steps Avhicli 
seemed to imply- a distrust of his royal clemenc}^, 
was soon prevailed upon to mitig-ate his fine to 7,000/. 
— which was immediately begged by his majesty 
Scotch favorite, viscount Haddington. After dis- 
charging this sum, the carl was set at liberty ; Bing- 
leyf likewise obtained his release, by the surrender 
of his place to one of the followers of Buckingham. 

The lord-treasurer had been suspended from his 
office some time before sentence was pronounced 
against him, and during that .interval it was put in 
commission; but soon after his condemnation Buck- 
ingham’s mother was permitted to sell it for 30,000/. 
to sir Henr}^ Montague, chief-justice of the king’s 
bench ; who had little reason to rejoice in the pur- 
chase, for in less than a twelvemonth the staff was 

taken 
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talvcn from him, by the same aU-powerfol interest, 
to bo conferred on sir Lionel Cranfield, maBter of 
the words. 

The chaflUsement of a great officer of etate for 
public delinquencies, is usually one of the most ap- 
plauded acts of a monarchical govemnTent; but in 
this instance, as in some succeeding ones, this pre- 
tended triumph of impartial justice over the great 
and powerful, >Taa beheld by the subjects of king 
James either with indifference or disgust The 
reason was plain : nothing could be more notorious 
than the system of favoritism, intrigue and corrup- 
tion by which the court was ruled ; and it was obvi- 
ous to every person of common sense, that greater 
offences thou any of which the lord-tre^urer was 
believed guilty would have provoked no animadver- 
sionrin a VfllierB, and that innocence U\e most un- 
spotted could scarcely have secured from miu U»e 
felher-in-law of the fallen Somerset. 
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Alarm at (he appearance of a comet. — Death and character 
of the queen. — dames makes a speech in the star-chamher. 
— He Judges in person the cause of ladij Lake. — Puhlication 
of his xcorks. — Sj/nod of Dort. — Divines sent thither by 
J antes. — Carleton — Hall — Da'oenant — IVard — lialcanqiial 
— Goad — Hales. — Account of Seldcn. — His history of 
tythes. — Conduct of James to him,- — to sir H. Finch, — Rise 
of lord-keeper IVilliams. — Progress of Villicrs. — Extrava- 
gant grants to him and his family . — Causes of discontent . — 
Marriage treaty tcith Spain.- — Suspension of lares against 
catholics. -^Convents founded in Flanders. — Female Jesuits, 
— The Palatine elected king of liohemia. — Letter of Abbot 
respecting him. — Pacific politics of James. 

In Ihe seventeenth century, tlic appearance of a 
comet was still regarded less as an astronomical phe- 
nomenon than a portent announcing the anger of 
heaven and'predictive of calamity public and privtite, 
D uring the year 1618 one of these bodies exhibited 
itself to the view of most countries of the civilised 
world, and carried dismay and horror in its course. 
Not only mighty monarchs, but the humblest private 
individuals, seem to have considered the sign as sent 
to them, and to have set a double guard on all their 
actions. Thus sir Symouds D’Ewes, the learned 
antiquary, having been in danger of an untimely 
end by entangling himself among some bell-ropes, 
von. Ji. r plaices 





iTOike^u TOcmomndum iu hU jirivtilo dmn, never 
more to cicrche himself m bclUrin^ng \Tlicn there 
is u cnmel in the »V\ It \vxt< hon ever the general 
cipectntinn that some national jndgement mit'lalw 
cnmc- AMl<nn leh< n<» tliat the common people 
thought tlii^ great %hl was scut n< a Rambenn to 
tl^e funeral of the qxieen, which quieVU followed ; 
but he hitn*elf deems it to Irave been portentous of 
thcAvar>in German) connected with the nssump- 
tion of tlie crown of Bohemia b\ the elector pala- 
tine, in whicli nmn\ thou<ands pcn$hcd It doc* 
not appear to which of these two opiniouf the hing 
himscif most inclined ; — in fact, it wnnld be difSctdl 
to pronounce which of the two events wn* least 
ealenbted to call forth the * en^ibllitie* of hi* rojal 
mind. 

The character of the queen, n* it vras shclehed 
b\ those who possessed the means of »tad\ing it at 
the court of Scotland, and b\ Sull\ on hi* rongnt- 
tubtOTT embas#\ at the commencement of dames'* 
En^Uh reign, appeared to threaten her huiband 
^vi^h a constant succession of domestic quarrels, 
and of intrigue* perplexing ul least, if not danger- 
ous. But, much a* her temper might inclme her 
to be bus\ , it required abilitie* far superiiw to A nnc < 
to overcome the obstacle? which opposed her allain- 
ment of pohdeal influence in England A stranger 
tdike to the bnguage cr driancer* rf the country, and 
to the character* of the leading person* in the state; 
openlv neglected b\ her hudtand; Rule regarded 
b\ her clde<t s*m, and not warrrd\ espoused, a* far 



as 'ajipears^ by the younger^ who succeeded to the 
place of Henry without inheriting* his consequence 
and activity; she sunk into such total insignificance 
at St. James’s, that, notwithstanding her acknow- 
ledged catholic and Spanish predilections, the Je- 
suits themselves do not appear to have found her a 
tool worth employing. Under this want of domes- 
tic attachment and political importance, her majesty 
consoled and occupied herself with pomps and pa- 
geantries, with masks, triumphs and banquets, and, 
if report may be credited, with the intrigues of gal- 
lantry. The advances which she hazarded to the 
chivalrous lord Herbert have been already men- 
tioned on his own authority ; Wilson speaks of her 
character thus : She was in her great condition 

a good woman, not tempted from that height she 
stood on to embroil her spirit much with things 
below her (as some busy bodies do), only giving her- 
self content in her own house with such recreations 
as might not make time tedious to her. And though 
great persons’ actions are often pried into and made 
envy’s mark, yet nothing could be fixed upon her, 
that left any great impression, but that she may have 
' engraven upon her monument a character of virtue.” 
Long after Anne was in her grave, however, that 
most ruthless of all principles, party-spirit, seized ' 
upon these rumors of her frailty, — which, even if 
founded in fact, could not then be satisfactorily veri- 
fied, — as the pretext for robbing her children of their 
royal birth-right. Among the papers of Charles I. 
captured at Naseby, was found a copy of instruc- 
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lions to colonel Cochrane for his embassy to Uic Ung 
ofDehmatk, containing the following remarkable 
article : That in pursuance of their (the parlia- 

ment's) great design of extirpating the rojal blood 
and tnonarcby of England, they have endeavoured 
likewise to lay a great btcroisU upon the royal family, 
endeavouring to iUcgltimale all derived from his sis- 
ter, at once to cut off tlie interest and pretensions 
of the nhole race ; which their most detestable and 
scandalous design they ha^o pursued, examining 
witnesses and conferring circumstances and times 
to color their pretensions in bo great a fault: and 
which, os his sacred iniycaty of England, in the true 
Benae of honor of his moclier, dotli abhor and wiH 
punish, so he expects his concurrence in vindicating 
a sister of so happy memory*/' 

No period of the life of king Jamc* is equally 
rich in materials for his personal history with that 
at which wc are now arrived. It had been one 
cfFOct of the Byslcmalic adulation paid to the pro- 
tended wisdom of tills monarch by bis divines and 
courtiers, to aggravate exceedingly his propensity 
to a foolish and conceited kind of intermeddling ; 
and every incident in any way remarkable, whether ' 
connected with public aniurs or prirate, whicli came 
to bis cars, now sulheed to call him into action, and 
sened to exhibit to the world in new liglits one of 
Uie most singular of human characters. 

Several of llicsc circumstances will licrc be thrown 
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(o^'clhcr, as culculalcrt to t?lari(lnlc rat h (Uhrr, !a 
the month of .lune IGlOliis ma)osl\ camo in jmrxiu 
to his favorite triimnni. the et>url ot star-titamlu'r. 
and preached a loop; sermnn (for Ids di^ctnirM' was 
preceded by a text) f>n the duties td Jill inat^islr.iles 
and public. olbccrSj he^innlnn,’ n ilh himself as Idui^, 
and endings \Yilh jusliees t)l the peace, lit' observes, 
that it inig'lit be asked, both Nvbv In' butl conn', to 
that place at all, and why he, had not come. ,s(u>uer. 
To the latter (pieslion he replies that, mi emnini; 
into Einjland a strainver. he. had resolved with l^v- 
tba«;orns to keep .silence seven yenr.s ant) actpmint 
biinsclf with the laws of the kini;tU)m, and tiiat he 
had delayed another seven ycar.s nailing for a lit 
occasion on which to ctune forth and tieliver his 
opinions. After serving* '‘ ilds thmble ajiprentice- 
sbip/’ be consider.s him.self ns a fit judge of the 
slate of the counlry and of the duties nml bu>iness 
of all public functionaries, and proceeds to utter, 
after bis custom, a variety of impertiuencirs in llie 
shape of paternal instructions, ndugled with eulo- 
giums of llie slar-chunibcr, conijilaiuls of the pre- 
sumption of the common-law lawyers, bold assei*- 
tions of his own prerogative as next in place to the 
deity, and reproaches ag-ainsl (lie puritans. It is 
said that James, in the frcipicnt confcrcnccswhicli he 
held ^Yitll sir Edward Coke, and with other eminent 
judges, respecting the English law, had showed 
himself very desirous of presiding in the king’.s 
bench, but w’as resisted in this strange fancy by 
Coke. In the court of star-chamber lK)^Yevcr be bad 
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no such oppofition to eocoiinlco and soon after lie 
had introduced himself thpre in the manner above, 
mentioned, he actually took his seat as president in 
the cause of lady Eieterand air Thomas Lake. The 
resultadmirably exemplified the natural consequence* 
of an union of the offices of judge and sovereign in 
the same individual. 

Sir Thomas Lake, a valuable public officer edu- 
cated under Walsiagham, whom Jame* had found 
clerk of the signet, and after trying in other employ- 
ments Imd appointed joint secretary of state after 
the deatl) of Saliihur)', had married his young daugh- 
ter, for her misfortune and his own, to Williani 
Cecil lord Roos. This nobleman, who bore the 
title of Roos in right of his mollier, was grandson 
to the cor! of Exeter, eldest son of lord-treaaurcr 
Burieigh. He was sent on his t^a^ehl in 1607, and 
persisting in visiting Rome, in spile of the remon- 
strances of his tutor Mr. Mole, he was there secretly 
reconciled to the church of Rome, as his father is 
said to ha^c been before him at the same place. 
Mr. Mole \vas here seized upon by tlic Inquisition 
on a charge of circulating heretical books, on the 
information, as was believed, of bis pcrfidioui pupil ; 
all cfibrls for his release proved fruitless, and at 
the end of thirty \enr» he died a prisoner. Lord 
Roos in tile mean lime returned to England, and 
notwilljsUinding, or pcrlrops ou account of, the good 
understanding which he kept up uith the catholic 
fugitiyes on some subsequent journeys to Flanders 
nnd Italy, wa^ nent by Jameson Ino tfucccsrivc cm- 
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bnssics^ to the Emperor and to the Uin^‘ of Spain. 
He returned from Spain in IVJarch 1617., and., after 
embroiling’ himself ^vith his -wife’s family and chal- 
lenging her brother, quitted England again in a few 
montlis for Italy, leaving his affairs in great disorder, 
openly professing himself a catholic, and disregard- 
ing an order of council for his return. After his 
dcj)arturc. Ids lady and her mother accounted for 
this abrupt and suspicious desertion of his country 
and connexions, ])y accusing him of having made an 
attempt to poison them, in consequence of their de- 
tecting him in an intrigue with the countess of Ex- 
eter, the youthful spouse of his infirm and aged 
grandfather. No sooner did this talc of family scan- 
dal come to the cars of the king, than he summoned 
the three ladies privately to his ])rcscncc ; when 
lady Lake and lady Roos' produced to him a written 
confession, signed by the countess, in which she ac- 
knowledged her guilt in joining in an attempt to 
poison them, and implored their forgiveness. The 
countess, on the other hand, denied the genuineness 
of this paper and affirmedher innocence; and she had 
the good fortune to gain over the monarch to her 
side. It is said, that on pretence of a hunting party 
lie visited the chamber in lord Exeter’s house at 
Wimbledon, in which the confession of the countess 
was staled to have been signed; and convinced him- 
self that a servant who was produced as having been 
a witness to the transaction, could not have stood 
concealed behind the hangings, as she pretended; 
and, if she could, would have been at too great a di- 
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Btaticc to overhear "what pawed. Armed Avilh this 
discoTcry, and ^vith some tcatimonials from lord 
Roos, James determined to support the countess in 
proceeding against lady Lake and her daughter for 
defamation ; and sending for sir Thomas, be eam- 
tsi\y advised him to forbear embarking bimseif in 
this quarrel, of which he had determined to make 
a star-chamber matter. Lake Uianked the king, but 
nobly said, that he could not cease to be a husband 
and a father ; and he persisted in putting his name 
in a cross bill with those of his wife and daughter. ' 

- The hearing of the cause took up five days; and 
the judges appear to have held Uic matter extremely 
dubious, till tlie king, who had hitherto preserved a 
mysterious silence, announced his important disco- 
veries on the scone of action. After this, the dcci-* 
sioQ could not be doublfvd ; sir Thomas Lake and 
his lady were fined 10,000Z. to the king himself, who 
concurred in the decree* and 6,000/. to the coun- 
tess ; lady Roos, in consideration of some confession 
made by her in the midst of the trial, was pardoned; 
but sir Thomas, in addition to his penalty, lost all 
his places of honor and profit, and was never rein- 
stated in the favor of the royal judge whose will and 
pleasure he Imd dared on Uiis occasion to resist. 
The king clmractcristically ended by comparing 
their crimes to the first plot of the first sin in pa- 
radise, the lady to tlic serpent, her daughter to Eve, 
and sir Thomas to poor Adam, whoso love to his 
wife, the old sin of our father, had beguiled him*.*’ 

■ San^ertoQ’i Helgn o/Jamc$ jvp. <117—140. 
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From the whole account of this affair it appears^ 
thatj even supposing the imputed guilt of lady Lake 
and her daughter to be incontestable^ the inno- 
cence of sir Thomas Lalce was equally so; but the 
vanity of James was interested in supporting the 
credit of his own discovery, and to this sentiment 
he sacrificed without scruple a faithful and unoffend- 
ing servant. . 

Immediately after these star-chamber matters, the 
great schoolmaster” of the land proceeded to edify 
not his own subjects alone, but the whole of lettered 
Europe, by the publication of a complete collection 
of his prose works, both in the original and in a 
Latin translation.. Versions of several of his ma- 
jesty’s pieces had been previously made by different 
hands, especially one of the Apology for the oath 
of allegiance,” by sir Henry Wotton, and it is pro- 
bable that these w'ere employed on this occasion; 
but the version was completed and the work edited 
by James Montague, brother to the lord-treasurer, 
bishop of Winchester and dean of the chapel-royal; 
one of the greatest favorites and flatterers of king 
James among an order peculiarly devoted to his 
pleasure and observant of his foibles. 

The bishop’s preface, designed to prove that it is 
by no means derogatory to the dignity of a monarch 
to be a writer of books, is an admirable specimen of 
the pedantic and laborious trifling which was the 
fashion of the age and the delight of the sovereign. 
The prelate is not ashamed to set at the head of his 
catalogue of royal authors the deity himself, as the 
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dictntor of the I\Ioaaic tables, and to ossi^i the se- 
cond placebo the Messiah, on account of the -sen' 
tcnceATliicli he 13 related to ha\e ^\nttcn in the dust, 
he then runs througli a long list of celebrated 
monarcbfl, from Uie earliest records domi to queen 
Elizabeth, some of whom are enumerated because 
^heyjvere, and others because they were not, ^mters 
of books It 18 almost superfluous to mention, that 
the whole la cromed xvitb a magnificent and solemn 
culogium of the writings of king James, to which 
astonishing effects arc ascribed in the con\ersionof 
papists, and literary iramortably is confidently pro 
mised 

This publication ism one xolume folioi it con- 
tains, besides the king’s tractates on Mxnops sub- 
jects, most of which have been already referred to, 
fi\o of bis spccchcsi — two m parlicunent, two at 
Whitehall, and one m the slar chamber The 
work IS dedicated by the cililor to Charles pnneo 
of Wales 

The religious disseuUons in the United Provinces 
between the Arminians and Gomansts, otherwise 
called remonstrants and counter-remonatrants, had 
been dcitcrously improved by prince Maunce to the 
establishment of Ins own nseondenej , and os tlio 
means of obtaining further advantages over Ins po- 
litical antogonist BnmeveU, he had listened to the 
reprcsculQtions of the Gomanst duines^ who^ partv 
he fn^o^cd, on the expediency of calling n synod m 
which the errors of Amniiius might undergo a final 
coudcinimlion On this occasion, he jHiid Ins fnend 
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ilie king' of Great Britain the w elcome compliment 
of requesting that he would dclegatc to this assembly 
some able divines who should represent the churches 
of England and Scotland; similar invitations were 
also extended to the protestants of Germany and the 
reformed of Switzerland and of France;, which were 
willingly accepted by all, though the subsequent in- 
terference of Louis XIII. prevented any subjects of 
his from fulfilling their cng'agement. 

Thus summoned and thus constituted, this cele- 
brated protestant synod was opened at the city of 
Dordrecht, or Dort, in November 1618, the British 
deputies taking jilace next to those of the United 
Provinces. 

The choice of these deputies was a matter of con- 
siderable delicacy, and had doubtless cost their sove- 
reign much anxious deliberation. Carefully edu- 
cated in the presbyterian church of Scotland, James 
had received as his original* system of faith the doc- 
trine of Calvin in all its rigor; and a genuine horror 
of the Arminian theory on the subjects of grace and 
elections had been doubtless the principal if not sole 
motive of his furious declarations in the matter of 
Vorstius. But several considerations of great mo- 
ment to him as a monarch and a politician, had since 
intervened to moderate his polemical zeal. 

The system of Arminius, which thekingwas pledg- 
ed to reprobate in Holland, had in England already 
become that of many of the most able chamiiions of 
theprelatical orhigh-church party, Avith which hehad 
contracted so close and alTectionatc an alliance; on 

the 
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Ihc other bund, the Byrteni of tlic GoraarisU, whose 
cause he bad holly and bastily etpous^, coincided 
exactly, both in faitli and digeipline, with the Bchcmo 
of the Scotch prcjbyterians and Eng;lisb puritans, so 
much the object of bis dread and detestation; and 
it suddenly occurred to him that the parity of mi- 
nisters in the church, which in bU own kingdoms 
he had constantly affirmed to be essentially incom- 
patible with monarchical principles, must be equally 
irreconcileable \riUi the authority which his ally 
prince Maurice was endeavouring to assume in IIol- 
lantL Struck ^TitI^ the tlilemroa, he hastened to con- 
vey to this leader an earnest caution against beston - 
ing his confidence exclusively on llie Gomarists. 
The politic* of Maurice did not apparently permit 
him to attend to this advice; hutUie spirit of it was 
scrupulously preserved by James himself in his se- 
lection of divines to attend the synod, which >ni8 
evidently made on the principle of a balance, and 
with the purpose of promoting mutual concilintion. 
His nominees were the following: — George Carlton 
bishop of Uandaff, clmroctcrised by the author of 
the Church History' os ** a grave and godly bishop, 
bred and brought up under Mr. Bernard Gilpin, that 
apostolical man, whose life he wrote in gratitude 
to his memory, and retained his youlliful and poetical 
Btudica fresh in bis old age*.’* He ^rns also Uic 
author of BC\crBl misccHnneous tracts, and was ap- 
parently opposetl to the high. church parly : — tlic ci- 


• Fuficr’fc Cfturch hitfortf, b. jI. fir. 07. 
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cellent Hall^ then dean of Worcester^ nlio after his 
return from Dort puhlisliccl a piece recommending- 
a middle course in the disputed points^, and treating- 
all differences among- protestants as unimportant in 
comparison nitli the grand object,, — union against 
the church of Rome; — Davenanb afternards bishop 
of Salisbury^ a person' equally remarkable^ it is said, 
for deep learning, moral Avorth, and Christian hu- 
mility, and an advocate of the Arminian doctrine 
of free grace: and his friend Dr. Samuel Ward, 
master of Sidney college Cambridge, celebrated for 
his interesting style of preaching, and for the pou'cr 
Avhich he exerted over the affections of his hearers. 
With these Avas improperly joined, as the repre- 
sentative of Scotland, Walter Balcanqual of Pem- 
broke-hall, Avho is described as no friend to his na- 
tional church, being doubtless of the episcopalian 
party so sedulously fostered by James in his native 
country. On Dr. Hall's being obliged by illness to 
quit Dort, his place Avas supplied by Goad, a pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, -one of the chaplains of 
archbishop Abbot; — an appointment from Avhicli his 
inclination to the doctrine of Calvin may probably 
be inferred ; — and Avho is represented as an over- 
bearing disputant. 

J ohn Hales, deservedly characterised as ever 
memorable," likevvise attended the public meetings 
of the synod in the capacity of chaplain to sir Guy 
Carleton the English ambassador, to Avhom he trans- 
mittedminutes of the proceedings, and he has himself 
recorded, that on hearing certain texts ably pressed 

by 
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by Episcopius in llicac conferences, be " bid Jolin 
Calvin good nigbt,” 

The spirit of the instructions which these dirines 
btfre from tlie king is singularly contrasted \vith that 
of bis former proceedings respecting Yorstius. It 
was required that they should come to a previous 
agreement among tberasclvcs respecting all poirrts 
to be debated at the synod. Their counsel to those 
churches was to bCj — that their ministers refrainfrom 
teaching in their pulpits ''those things for ordinary* 
doctrines which are the highest points- of schools, 
and not fit for vulgar capacity, but disputable on 
both sides:"-— that they use no innovation in doc- 
trine; — that they conform themselves to the public 
confessions of the neighbour reformed cburchesi 
It vvas to be tlie endeavour of the divines, that ter* 
lain positions be moderately laid do\Vn, which raiglit 
tend to the mitigation of heat on both sides*. 

The English theologians appear to have con* 
foracd themselves entirely to these calm and pacific ' 
directions, nor does any blame rest upon them as 
accessaries to the violences committed by prince 
Maurice and the Goraarisls against the unfbrUinalo 
Atminians and that martyred patriot the illustrious 
BomcvclL 

Prom the perplexities of Dutch polemics it must 
be confessed that tlie king of Great Britain liad ex- 
tricated himself witli considerable address and pro- 
priety, and, what is extroordinnry, without exciting 
to damor any of the vigilant and exasperated seels 

• FoUfr’i Church hist, b. t. p. 77. 
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whicli divided among them the religious public of 
his three king-doms. But he was far fromac quitting' 
himself with equal credit in the next ecclesiastical 
matter in which he thoug-ht proper to interfere i 
wherCj instead of assuming the respectable charac- 
ter of a peace-maker^ we find him engaged as the 
antagonist and oppressor of John Selden^ that great 
name in erudition^ in iaw' and in politics. 

At this period Selden was still young, and thougli 
he had belonged for some years to one of the inns 
of court, he was scarcely known as a pleader; but 
several works of profound learning and great inge- 
nuity and acuteness, on novel and recondite subjects, 
had established his reputation throughout lettered 
Europe as one of the greatest antiquaries of his ag'e, 
and one of its deepest, though not its most elegant 
or tasteful scholars. These his earlier performances 
had been studied and praised without jealousy by 
the learned of all parties, for they espoused the cause 
of no subsisting sect or faction, and involved the in- 
terests of no class of men ; but he had now, in 161 8 , 
offered to the world a work which, even before its 
appearance, had excited lively alarms in the bosoms 
of the English clergy, and which immediately drew 
upon its author the fierce hostility of that reverend 
body; — this work was his celebrated History of 
ty tiles.” On the merits of this subject it will here 
be necessary to enter into some explanations. 

The overthrow of the papal authority in Eng- 
land, as in all other countries which embraced the 
reformation, had left both the power and tliepro- 
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perty enjoyed by the church oa a prize to be con- 
tended for among tlic 80\crcign, the nobles, tlic 
protestant clergy and the people at large In this 
country, o^ving to Uic strength of the prerogative, 
Henry VIII and the following protestant bovc- 
reigns had succeeded in scainng to themselves all 
the authority which had previously been possessed 
by the pope as head of the cliurch, they had hke- 
wise retained for their own use, or distributed at 
pleaaure among their nobles and courtiers, not only 
nil the lands and revenues belonging to tlio rehgt- 
oua foundations, — n itU the exception of a small por- 
tion granted for the support of scliooU and hospi 
lals, — butrmuch of the land attached to the bishop 
ncs, and no inconsiderable shore of the tythes , 
which had been made over to individuals, either by 
gift or tole, under tlie title of lay impropriations 
To this species of spoliation king James had put a 
final stop by on act passed m the first parliament of 
luB reign, judging, and perhaps properly, that any 
further abndgement of the emoluments of the clergy 
was incompatible with the due maintenance of an 
episcopal cstabiishmcnt but it had been a mther 
unfair consequence of this enactment, and of tho 
increased infiuence of tho clcncal order at court 
which it indicated, to cost a kind of stigma on the 
possession, however legal and innocent, of lands or 
revenues once consecrated to the Bcmco of the 
church, which it became the mode to coil sacnlcgc, 
and the dmnes had rcccn(l) judgci! it safe to re- 
assert the doctnne of a divine nglit to tj thes, whicli 
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in the former reign had been exploded as one of the 
grossest impositions of the church of Rome. 

The lawyers,, as a body^ were hostile to this as- 
sumption of the clergy^ as an unwarranted limitation 
of the empire of human right and human law; and 
no one of their number was more fitted^ or better 
inclined, to expose this pretension than Selden; 
certainly the most philosophical as well as learned 
inquirer into antiquity who had yet appeared in the 
country. He proceeded however, in a matter which 
he perceived to be somewhat hazardous, with perfect 
decorum, and with all the prudence which the na- 
ture of the case permitted. In the preface to his 
History of Tythes he protested, that his work would 
be found strictly to correspond to its title; that it 
was neither written against their divine right, nor in 
favor of impropriations, nor in any manner against 
the maintenance of the clergy; and he further pro- 
tected himself in the act of printing the book by a 
license from the archbishop’s chaplain. But all his 
precautions were insufficient to shield him from the 
resentment excited by his choice of such a subject 
of discussion. The weight of the authorities cited, 
though unaided by any comments of the writer’s 
own, was decidedly against the divine, right; and 
as soon as this became evident to his clerical readers, 
they thought themselves justified in carrying their 
complaints to the king. Fired at the idea of any at- 
tack upon so sacred a prejudice, James sent in haste 
for the author, who was conducted to his presence 
by Ben Jonson and another friend. In two con- 
voL. II. R ferences 
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ferenccs the monarch made/ as utual_, a great dis- 
play of bis erudition ; and Selden on the other hand 
employed all his endeavours to propitiate his royal 
critic by a humble and deferential deportment, and 
by the promise of writing explanations of some pas- 
BBgea which had unfortunately nObrdcd his majesty 
ground of otfcnce. lie probably flattered himsolf 
that the atonement was accepted, till, in the follow- 
ing month, he was summoned before certain mem- 
bers of the bigh-commifision, with archbishop Abbot 
at their head, and persuaded, or rather afiVighted, 
into the humiliating act of making a declaration cx- 
prexstvo of n sense of his error in having, by any 
part of his work, ^offered any occasion of argument" 
against any claim of maintenance by divine right 
on the part of ministers of the gospel; and nlso^liU 
unfeigned grief that he had Ihui incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his majesty and their lordships. Not 
satisfied witli extorting this submission from the re- 
luctant spirit of the author, the high-commitsion 
proceeded to prohibit the book; nnd while they au- 
thorised any one to attack either it or its author with 
whatever degree of virulence, they strictly forbade 
him to publish any tiling in his onn defence. 

Besides other polemics of less n»)lc, Richard 
Mountagu, finally bishop of Chichester, n man of 
learning, but of a violent nnd overbearing nature, 
was encouraged to publish nn answer to the History 
of Tytlics, dedicated to the king; and Scldcn him- 
self has related, that while this work ^ms in preparn- 
lion, tiic monarch, at nn nudicncc which he granted 
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him, was pleased to employ the following; menace: 

If you or any of your friends shall write against 
this confutation, I will throw you into prison." Sel- 
den was not endowed with the spirit of a martyr, at 
least with respect to these controversies ; and there- 
fore, besides abstaining, as he had been commanded, 
from printing any defence of his work, he conde- 
scended to offer an atonement for his offences by 
composing three tractates, which he dedicated to 
the king in an address disgraceful, though not in 
an equal degree, both to the tyrant and his victim. 
The first of these pieces relates to the calculations 
and applications of the celebrated number 666, of 
which he had ventured to write in his History of 
Tythes with an undisguised contempt which he now 
found it expedient to moderate; adding a special ex- 
ception for ‘^^a most acute deduction" of his majesty’s 
own. In the second, he explains away the approba- 
tion which he had expressed of Calvin's judicious 
and modest" confession respecting the Revelations 
of St. John, — that he knew not at all what so ob- 
scure a writer meant remarking, that such an 
• acknowledgement would not equally become all per- 
sons, and speaking of the interpretation of this pro- 
phecy published by king James, almost in his boy- 
hood, as, ‘^^the clearest sun among the lesser lights." 
In the third, he finds it necessary, according to hiS 
majesty’s mostlearned directions," to affirm, against 
his own better knowledge, the certainty of the day 
assigned to the feast of Christmas; — his contrary 
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Btatement liQ\ing miniatered iorae encouragement 
to the tvotiouB of the puritans. 

Such ^vere the Bacrificea of truth, of liberality and 
of common aenae, by which one of the greatest of 
EngUah sdiolors was compelled to flatter the puerile 
prejudices^ to feed the vanity and to soothe the alarms 
of " the most learned king in Christendom," the 
Solomon of hU age * t" 

"With reference to James's treatment of the learn- 
ed, there may here he mentioned what FuBor in 
his "Worthies” has related concerning sir Henry 
Finch. " He was sergeant at law to king James, 
and wrote a book of the law in great esteem with 
men of his own profession; yet were not his studies 
confined thereunto, witness his book of " The call- 
ing of the Jews;” and all ingenious persons which 
dissent from his judgement will allow him learnedly 
to have maintained an error, though he ^vas brought 
into some trouble by king James, conceiving that 
on liis principles he advanced and ortended the 
JcAvish commonwealth, to the depressing and con- 
tracting of Ciiristian free monarchies.” 

The dangerous example of employing churchmen 
in the aflairs of state ^vos first set by James in the 
admission of Dr. Williams, aflcnvnnls lord-keeper, 
to n BCftt at the council-board, winch took place' in 
1019. ThU reratirkoblo person,, whose conduct in 
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the high offices which he was called to fill forms a 
striking comment on the policy and the inclinations 
of his master^ of which none of his courtiers was 
more observing, is well worthy of being traced back 
through all the steps of his previous advancement. 

John Williams was born at Conway in 1583. His 
family was genteel ; and after acquiring the rudi- 
ments of learning at an endowed school at Ruthin, 
he was sent by his relation Dr. Vaughan, afterwards 
bishop of London, with particular recommendations, 
to St. John’s college Cambridge, where he was re- 
ceived by several of his own countrymen with ex- 
traordinary favor and applause, due, probably, not 
less to his connexions than his talents. His dili- 
gence in study was indefatigable, for his ambition 
had already prompted him with an inextinguishable 
desire of excellence. The large allowance made him 
by his friends enabled him even at that early period 
to indulge the propensity to magnificence, and to a 
somewhat ostentatious liberality, which ever distin- 
guished him, and procured him much notice and 
many favorers. 

Bishop Vaughan’s death before his young kins- 
man was capable of receiving orders, interfered 
- with the regular progress of clerical preferment to 
which he seemed destined; but his annual visits at 
London-house had already formed him to the man- 
ners of the world and prepared him for civil life; 
they had also recommended him to the notice of an 
honorable and munificent patron in the person of 
lord Lumley, one of the greatest antiquaries, virtu- 
osos 
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oftOB and book coUecton among the nobdit) of his 
age The bent of WiDiamfe's genius \vafl quickly 
discoveredj and tlie master of St John’s several 
times appointed him bis agent in soliciting causes 
affecting the secular interests of hts college On 
these affairs he had two or three interviews with 
lord Salubury, and more frequent ones subsequently 
with archbishop Bancroft and with lord chancellor 
Ellesmere, who both testified their sense of his merit, 
the prelate by a presentation to an archdeaconry, 
the chancellor by taking him some time afterwards 
under bis own roof in the character of his domestic 
chaplain, — a situation desenbed in the quaint but 
expressive phrase of his biographer, as "a nest for 
an eagle " 

Meantime, he had enjoyed the opportunity of 
preaching before the king with high acceptance, 
and of serving the office of proctor of the uniseniily, 
in which capaaty he gained just credit by his atten- 
tion to tlie discipline of the place, and purchased 
vulgar applause by the ostentatious splendor of his 
commencement feast Ho also deserved well of the 
university by a successful effort to appease the in- 
dignation conceived b} Ihekingaguinst Ibatlcarncd 
bod), on account of the puritanical reluctance, os he 
esteemed it, manifested by some of its members to 
elect the cart of Northampton, a known catholic, 
their chancellor 

The arts and qualificotions by v\hich 
became in a short space "the onlyjcucl which the 
lortl chancellor hung m his car,* are thus jKunteilly 
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enumerated; — He pleased him with his sermons: 
he took him mainly with his sharp and solid answers 
to such questions as were cast forth at table to prove 
his learning; his fashion and g-arb to the ladies of 
the family who were of great blood and many^ was 
more courtly a great deal than was expected from a 
scholar; he received strangers with courtesy and 
labored for their satisfaction : he interposed gravely, 
asbecame a divine, against the disorders of the lowest 
servants; and unto all these plausible practices, the 
backbone was continual diligence**^.” To all this 
there was to be added the advantage of the court 
connexions which he had already formed, and which 
enabled him to gratify his lord by many important 
pieces of secret intelligence. At the end of about 
five years, death deprived Williams of the aged pa- 
tron whom he ruled ; but not till he had compassed 
a plentiful fortune to himself from that bounty which 
denied him nothing, and commonly- prevented him 
before he asked.” He had indeed succeeded in ac- 
cumulating upon himself a mass of church prefer- 
ment probably seldom equalled in the history of 
pluralities. It was the liberality of a large and 
loving-hearted master,” says his eulogist, that 
would let him do no less;' and it is as true that the 
chaplain desii?ed no less’’.” 

On the death of lord Ellesmere, the new lord- 
keeper, Bacon, wished to engage Williams in the 
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same capacity, but he respectfully declined the oiler; 
and ■n'Ofl even preparing to remove to his living in 
Northamptonshire, ^vhea he uas detained by hU 
friend James Montague bishop of Winchester, who 
carried him to the king, by whom he was appointed 
one of his chaplains in ordinary and ordered to at- 
tend him on his northern progress: his mtyesty 
furtlior pleased to command him to stand for his 
doctor's degree, that his prowess in diiputalion 
might be exhibited before the archbishop of Spala- 
tro, an eminent convert from the church of Rome, 
•who had been welcomed with extraordinary respect 
in England, and invited to visit Cambrid^ and to 
participate in its academic honors 

From this time Williams constantly grew in favor 
wth his ra^esty: — That king’s table," says hU 
.biographer, was a trial of wts. The reading of 
some books before him was very frequent, while he 
Avns at hii repasL Othenrise ho collected know- 
ledge by variety of questions, which he carried out 
to the capacity of his understanding TOters. Mc- 
thought hU hunting humor was not off to long os 
his courtiers, I mean the learned, stood about him 
at hit board. lie “was ever in chose afler lomo dis- 
putable doubts, hich he would wind and turn about 
with the most stabbing objections that c^er I heard; 
and was os pleasant and fcllow-likc in all those dis- 
courses 09 with his huntsmen in the field. TI>cy 
that in many such gonial and conviriaJ conferences 
were ripe and weighty in their answers, were indu- 
biously designed to some place of credit and profit 

....But 
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.... .But among them all with whom king James 
communed was found none like Daniel. His majesty 
gave ear more graciously to this chaplain^ and di- 
rected his speech to him^ when he was at hand^ of- 
tener than to any that crowded near to harken to 
the wisdom of that Solomon*^.” The deanery of 
Salisbury^ conferred upon him by the king himself 
without solicitationj was the first reward which 
awaited the courtly and colloquial talents of Wil- 
liams. Elated with such striking proofs of royal 
favoi’j the haughty churchman imagined that he was 
strong enough to stand upon his own ground at 
courts and he affected to neglect the patronage of 
Buckingham almost as studiously as it was sought 
after by others. But James placed some part of his 
own vanity in the homage paid to his favorite ; and 
a hint conveyed by himself to the dean obliged him 
to offer his services to this all-powerful protector. 
Shortly afterj James admitted him^ as we have seen, 
to the privy-council; and the service whigh he was 
enabled to render Buckingham, in prevailing on the 
earl of Rutland to bestow his daughter and heiress 
upon him in marriage, procured for him the deanery 
of Westminster; a piece of preferment peculiarly 
adapted to the furtherance’ of his schemes of ambi- 
tion, and which also gave him an opportunity of dis- 
playing the munificence of his spirit by the large 
sums which he bestowed for the reparation of the 
' Abbey, for the establishment of a library, and for 
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the extension and improvement of Westminster 
school. The next and most extraordinary promo- 
tion of Williams \ms to llie office of keeper of the 
seals, nhich he attained under circumstances to be 
recorded in their proper place ; meantime it vnW be 
proper to track the course of a still more famous 
child of fortune. 

The dotage of James on the gay and graceful 
Villiers vrw now at its height ; and the favorite 
blaied forth in all the extra\‘agancc of decoration 
and splendor which delighted the puerile fanc^ of 
the monarch. ''It ^ra* common with him/' sajs a 
writer, "at an ordinary dancing to have his clothes 
trimmed with great diamond buttons, and to have 
diamond Imtbands, cockades and earrings ; to be 
yoked nith great and manifold ropes and knot* of 
pearl; in short, to be manacled, fettered and im- 
prisoned in jcnels : insomuch that at his going to 
Paris in IG^ he had twenty-seven suits of clothes 
made, the richest Uiut embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, 
gold and gems could contribute ; one of wliich was 
a white uncut > elvet, set all over, both suit and cloak, 
with diomonds, valued at fourscore thousand pounds, 
besides a great feather stuck oil over v\ ith diamonds, 
05 were also his sword, girdle, hatband and spurs*.” 
Nor was even pomp like this beyond the means of 
lura whose master seemed to have thrown into his 
lap his Uircc kingdoms and nil that they contained. 
It may safely be said, that there was no office civil 
or ecclesiastical within these limits which was not 

• JJJc of RaUijh by OliU*, Y*. 145, uotf c. 
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in the disposal of Buckinghamj no honor in the ’ 
power of their sovereign to bestow which he could 
not with a single word obtain either for himself or 
any one of his relations or connexions. In less than 
three years from the date of his knighthood^ he had 
obtained for himself the order of the g-arter^ the titles 
of baron^ viscounty earlj and finally that of marquis 
of Buckingham. Shortly after^ his mother had been 
created countess of Buckingham in her own right ; 
of his' brothers^ one was made a baronet and the 
other was knighted and appointed president of Mun- 
ster ; a thirds after marrying the daughter of sir 
Edward Coke^ as has been mentioned^ was created 
baron Villiers and viscount Purbeck ; and a fourth 
received the titles of earl of Anglesey and baron of 
Daventry. One of his sisters was married to lord 
Butler, another to the earl of Denbigh. To enu- 
merate all the offices of trust and profit held by the 
favorite and his friends, with the grants, donations 
and privileges of various kinds which they received, 
would be endless • suffice it to state, that Buckingham 
himself was first gentleman of the bed-chamber, and 
afterwards privy -councillor and master of the horse; 
that on his expressing a desire for the post of lord- 
high-admiral, the old earl of Nottingham, — the van- 
quisher of the Spanish armada,^^ — was dismissed with 
a pension to make room for him ; and that he after- 
wards added to these high offices, those of chief-jus- 
tice in eyre of all the parks and forests south of 
Trent, masterof theking’s-bench office^ high-steward 
of Westminster, and constable of Windsor-castle, 

. . Vast 
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Vast revenues were required for the due support of 
the honors thus accumulated on the heads of per- 
BODJi destitute alike of original fortune and of the 
intrinsic dignity attendant on commanding abilities 
or great public services ; — revenues >TUich Uie over- 
burdened exchequer of James ^Tas by no means in 
a condition to supply. In vain did he push to the 
utmost, for the gratification of his fiivorite, the grant- 
ing of pensions and the alienation of crown-lands : 
in vain did he apply to the same object the great 
estate of AVliaddon forfeited to the crown by the 
attainder of the unfortunate lord Grey of Wilton, 
the star-chamber fines, and similar casual sources 
of profit; — the Imngry kindred of Yilliers still cried 
for more, and their appetite must still bo pampered. 
One expedient alone remained; the erecting of 
monopolies ;— on ancient but most oppressive brancJi 
of prerogative, which had been classed among the 
leading grievances of Ehxabctlrs reign, without hav- 
ing been pushed, even by her, nearly so far os it 
now >ras by her successor. Patent after patent was 
begged of the easy king by llic favorite and hU fa- 
mily ; the chancellor, without whose agency in affix- 
ing tlio great seal tlioy could not bo carried into 
cITcct, BoracUmcfl demurred, from a sense of the 
odium, and even the danger, which must result from 
Uio cxlcuflion of an abuso ruinous to commerce and 
incompatible certainly with the spirit, and often even 
with the letter, of the English law ; — but in Uic end 
his habitual servility >va5 usually \ictoriou8 o\cr the 
dictates both of patriotism and prudence. 

. The 
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' The spirit of popular discontent which so gross a 
system of partiality and injustice was certain to 
awaken^ was further exasperated by various circum- 
stances in which the prejudices or the policy of the 
monarch exhibited themselves in strong contrast to 
the wishes and sentiments of his people. The treaty ■ 
for the marriage of the prince of Wales with the 
infan ta^ — a project which no arguments could re- 
concile either to the judgement or the feelings of 
English protestants^ — was now carried on with in- 
creased earnestness and with great apparent proba- 
bility of final success. ' The artful Gondomar^ who 
had made a journey to Madrid to take the further 
instructions of his prince in this matter^ was re-ap- 
pointed to tlie court of London as ambassador ex- 
traordinary^ professedly for the purpose of complet- 
ing the treaty. The great length of time which he 
thought proper to consume on the road^ infused, 
however, strong doubts into the minds of politicians 
respecting the sincerity of the king of Spain in this 
negotiation ; but the people firmly believed that all 
which they feared and deprecated in that marriage 
and its consequences would speedily come to pass, 
and nothing could shake the reliance of James him- 
self on the good faith of his royal ally. Meantime, 
the execution of the penal laws against catholics, on 
which the English protestants were persuaded, and 
perhaps not altogether without reason, that the very 
existence of church and state depended, was almost 
entirely dispensed with by the king, in compliment 
to the religion of his future daughter-in-law. The 

protection 
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protection of Gondomar woa sulKcient to ihield 
from animadversion the busiest pncBt or the most in- 
inguingjesuit, and tlie activity and boldness of these 
Tnissionancs of supcrsfition and rebellion daily in- 
creased b} impunity Several of the catholic fugi- 
tives were permitted to return, naj even invited, if 
It nas supposed that any good offices of theirs might 
be of service in hastening the conclusion of Uie rup- 
tiaU The mother of Buckingham \Tas a cathohe, 
and of course zealous m extending encouragement 
and protection to those of her own communion ; 
her son ^va8 bche\ ed to be at least indifferent to the 
protcfitant religion, and his lady had only been con- 
verted from popery by the persuasions of Dr ^Vll 
hams, at the king's particular desire, and os a prcli- 
mmar} to her marnoge Many cimrch papists os 
they were called, or occasional conformists, through- 
out the country, had been admitted into tno commis- 
sion of the peace, and into vanous office* of trust 
and profit , even the important duties of the secre- 
taryship were now divided between sir Robert Naon- 
lon, and Calvert, a known catholic The zeal of 
the English catholics beyond the Seas, and espe- 
cially of Uie Jesuits, was redoubled by the fresh hopes 
which the) conceived from the lenity, the rcmissness, 
and llie politics of the king Sev oral convents for 
’BnVwVk boVb and Ttmaie, weie 

bhshed in Flanders and in other parts of the domi- 
nions of the king of Spam, and a startling allempt 
Imd been made to convert the ladies of England bj 
means of n scminan of fcmalcjci-iuts The author 
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of this remarkable institution was Mrs. Mary Ward, 
a lady who had been admitted a novice in a convent 
at Graveline, but disliking that recluse life projected, 
under the guidance of Roger Lee, a Jesuit, a female 
society on the plan of his order. Having persuaded 
several ladies to adopt her ideas, she assembled them 
in 1608 in a house at St. Omers, The plan was, to 
be bound b}^ certain vows, but without the usual ob- 
ligation to inclosure, and to devote all the time not 
occupied by religious duties to the education of 
young persons of their own sex. This establish- 
ment, warmly patronised by the Jesuits, was opposed 
both by tlie English nuns in Flanders and by many 
of the graver priests in England, and, as might be ex- 
pected, instances were adduced of improper conduct 
in some of the sisterhood when permitted to ramble 
abroad as the 'missionaries of their order. The 
foundress, perhaps on account of these objections, 
was never able to obtain a confirmation of her rule 
from the pope, though some of her nuns went in 
person to sue for it; the society encountered many 
other difficulties, \vas compelled to remove from place 
to place, and appeared on the point of extinction, 
when it at length found at Munich the means of a 
comfortable and permanent establishment. In the 
mean time Mrs. Ward made frequent Journevs to 
England, and, being a person of good add."ess, pre- 
vailed upon several young ladies to quit their friends 
and adopt her rule^. 
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. From all tliesc circumstanceB it plainly appears, 
that the ancient religion was rising agtiin in formi- 
dable strength under the connivance of Jame* and 
the poTverful patronage of the great potentates of 
Europe ; and nothing perhaps but the rival leal of 
the puritanical, or earnestly protcstnnt party, Tvould 
have BuflSced to check,' urhilc it ^vas yet time, its 
terrible and baneful progress. Certain events ^hich 
were at this period agitating a great partof Germany, 
and in Tvhicb tbe fprtunes of James's daiiglitcr and 
her family ^vere staked upon tbe chances of mu', 
nfforded a fresh topic to the declaimcrs against Uio 
tyrannical and encroaching spirit of tliis religion; 
and gave occasion to political conduct on the part 
of the king of Great Britain which sunk him bUH 
lower in the estimation of his own subjects and of nil 
Europe. 

The kingdom of Bohemia, in which the protest- 
ants, or Ilussilcs, composed a mtyority of Ibo, peo- 
ple, had long been involved in disputes, and some- 
times in actual mirfare, with the emperors of the 
house of Austria, who were its kings, on account of 
tlic riolations of the laws made for the protection 
of the protestantfl of which these princes were sy- 
stematically guilty. At IcngUi, roused by intolemblo 
wrongs, the people bad risen in arms, and, re- 
nouncing all allegiance to tlic new, emperor Ferdi- 
nand, — who had caused himself to bo proclaimed 
their king in virtue of a kind of inock-clccHon car- 
ried under the influence of his predecessor, — (hey 
prepared to strengthen themsches by the choice of 

a new 
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d new soverfeig’ii and protector. Their nomination 
fell upon the elector-palatine ; one of the most con- 
siderable princes of protestant Germany by the ex- 
tent^ riches and population of his own dominions, 
and the strongest of them all, by his foreign alliances; 
being nephew to Maurice prince of Orange and to 
the duke of Bouillon, as well as son-in-law to the 
king of Great Britain. Frederic, unable to resist 
the dazzling offer of a crown, notified an acceptance, 
by which he incurred the enmity of the whole house 
of Austria, without waiting for the advice either of 
James or of Maurice, which he had affected to ask, 
but which he well knew would prove contrary to his 
wishes ; and he was crowned at Prague in Novem- 
ber 1619. Whether or not the king should recog- 
nise his royal title, now became a weighty question ; 
and one which, it is possible, might Jiave perplexed 
and divided the ablest politicians of Europe : but it 
was decided by James, after his usual manner, rather 
according to the maxims of his boasted king-craft, — 
that is, the dictates of what he regarded as his per- 
sonal interest, — than any sound or enlightened views 
of general policy; nor, to say the truth, was it 
viewed by those who espoused the opposite opinion 
through a medium much less clouded by passion and 
prejudice. 

Archbishop Abbot had been from the first a stre- 
nuous partisan of the palatine; and being prevented 
by illness from assisting at the council c^led on this 
occasion, he addressed a letter to secretary Naunton, 
in which he advises that there should be no going 

back. 
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back, but a countenancing or’ llio cause of llicncw 
king " against all the world ; yen, so far as with 
ringing of bells and making of bonfires in London.” 

I am satisfied in my conscience/’ be proceeds^ 
'/that the cause ia just, wherefore they have rejected 
tliat proud and bloody roan;. . . . And when Ci(?d Imlli 
setup the prince that is chosen to bo a mark- of 
bonpr through all Christendom, to propagate lii* 
gospel, and to protect the oppressed, I dure not, 
for my part, ghe adricebut to follow whercGotl 
leads.*’ Tho^fo^thy prelate goes on to gi\c reasons 
for bis counsel, dra^m from his own notions of the 
approaching fulfilment of certain tcTts in tlic book 
©f IleNclalions denouncing tiro overthrow of tiro 
boost ; tlicn, dcsceriding to the human means of 
bringing about this great catastrophe, lie cTprcascs 
his hope that for the supplies neccssarj' to carry on 
the ^rn^, God will provide : Tiro parliament,” he 
adds, ** is Uie old and honorable w ay, but how assured 
at this time I know not ; yet I will hope the hesf. 
certainly,if countenance be given to the action, many 
b^l^ c spirits >viil voluntarily go Our great master, 
m sufficient ^Tant of money, ga\c some aid to the 
duke of Savoy, and furnislicd out a pretty array in 
the cause of Clcvc. ^Ye roust try once again wlint 
can be Hone in this business of a liiglror nature, 
and all tiro money Umt may be spared it to he 
turned that way . And pcriiaps God proNidcd the 
jewels that were laid up in the Tower to he ga- 
Uicrcd by the mother for tiro prcsci^ntion of her 
daughter, who, like a noble princcs<i, hath prore‘'«eil 
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to her husband not to leave herself one jewels ra- 
ther than not maintain so religious and righteous a 
cause 

Though himself a commentator on the Revela- 
tionSj and a champion of the opinion tliat popery 
was the Babylonish abominatioiij and the pope An- 
tichristj king James was by no means prepared to 
adopt on this occasion the primate’s confident in- 
terpretation of the divine decrees : He was little 
disposed to devote to the cause of his son-in-law ‘"‘^all 
the money that might be spared” from the gratifica- 
tion of his insatiable favorite and his family; still less 
was he inclined^ by rushing into. the hazards and ex- 
penses of a distant war^to involve himself in cares and 
embarrassments which might well be shunned ; and 
to hasten the arrival of that evil day^ which he already 
saw impending^ when his necessities would again 
compel him to assemble an intractable and exaspe- 
rated house of commons. These objections were 
enforced by others not less characteristic of the 
monarch ; It was incompatible with all his notions of 
the divine inalienable right of kings^ to support the 
Bohemians in deposings upon any plea or pretext^ the 
sovereign who had once occupied their throne^ arid 
electing another at their own pleasure : There was 
an implicit tie^ he obsei’vedj among princes^ which 
ought to withhold them from ever countenancing 
such practices ag-ainst each other. The success too 
of his favorite project of a Spanish match j depended,' 


“ Biographia Brit,, art. Abbot. 
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08 he believed, on hia obslnimng from oil interference 
>vith the Interests of the emperor , — the head of that 
^eat Austrian family wliicli by Us union aimed at 
tlie 8ubjugotion of Europe Finally, his xTinily per 
suaded him that tlic long* established fame of Ins 
wisdom and equity had entitled him to hcconic the 
arbiter of the strife , and that, ilhout mising a rcgi 
menl, he could cause his award to be received ns iin 
irreversible sentence by all (he contending parlies 
Notliing, he conceived, was necessary but to visit 
all by bis ambassadors, and explain to them at large 
them* the dictates of hta profound and disiiasaionatc 
judgement With this view he Imd already, before 
the election of the palatine, dispatebed Ilay, noiv 
viscount Doncaster, to ncgoUalo between llicBolic 
niians and the emperor It is true tlmt this poten- 
tate, not choosing )ct to declare Inmscir upon the 
subject, had constantly avoided tlic sight of the re 
, prcscntatiNCofhisBnlnnnicninjcstj , nnd,hy empty 
promise* of admitting him to an audience at some 
future lime, had draw n him to follow, and, ns it were, 
to hunt him, in the various progresres through his 
dominions which he made in the course of his ivar 
like preparations, — muchlo the Incon^ cnicncc ofthc 
ambassador, and, in the judgement of the rest of 
Europe, to the scorn and mockcrv of his master 
But James with that obstinate crcthiht\ insciMiniblc 
from the \Tinit) of a weak or a sanguine chamcler, 
clung fust to the opinion of his ow n importance, and 
the ^c^c^cncc entertained for him h} the courts of 
N icmia and Madrid , and declining either to rccog 

ni*e 
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nisc the titlC;, Or even give nudicncc lo the envoy^ 
of the new king of Bohemia;, he turned with renewed 
activity to tlie prosecution of his beloved diplomacy, 

Buckingham and the courtiers applauded the 
decision of the king^ which seemed most agreeable 
to their interests ; but^ in the nation at large;, his in- 
dilference to the protestant interest and to the cause 
of his own children rendered him the object of cen- 
sure and suspicion. 

The further progress of the German contest led 
to important results^ and especially to the sum- 
moning of a parliament for ever memorable in the 
political history of England ; but before we proceed 
in the narrative^ it will be desirable to add some 
further traits illustrative of the political views of the 
king and the internal state of the country. 



CHAPTER. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

1617 TO 1620. 


Jttmet't tptech againtijlocking to London. — UU conduct to 
the dntiqaarian iocteljf —Hit hostUSlj^ to the common tfos. 
— AbMtet in the adminiatration of jattice.—Cbanecrg^—^ 
Star^ambcT.’^Uigh-commUthn. — Toriart.'^TriaU for 
xzUckcraJt. 

Whatever might be the defects of James's 
intellectual constitution, lie Aras certainly by no 
means deiicient in acuteness, trhere bis obserration 
was ehoriicned by any apprehended danger ciUier 
to bis person or bis cherubed prerogntiNC. History 
and reflection appear to have instructed lilm, that it 
is principally by the free and rapid communication 
•of-mind >>ith mind, in Uio lai^e and varied assem^ 
binges of great cities, that Uic knowledge of civil 
rights, the Bcnso of public grievances, and the real 
for political liberty nre produced and nurtured. Ac- 
cordingly, lie had anxiously cndcawured to restrain, 
by proclamations and other means, that propensity 
of tlie nobility and gentry to flock to liondon, Avliich 
had increased Arith Uic increasing gaiety and luxury 
of the capital. In his star-cimmber speech he liod 
Achcmcntly declared against the growth of new 
buildings in the suburbs, and had assignetl a wricly 
of plausible reasons,— suppressing Iiow c\ cr the poli- 
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tical oncSj ^vllicU lie probably fell as llie luosl co^ cntj 
— for the constant residence of tlic landedproprielors 
in those mansions Avlicrc their ancestors had exer- 
cised hospitality from generation to generation. 
‘■‘'One of tiie greatest causes/' says his majesty^ 
of all gentlemen's desire that have no calling or 
errand to d^Yell in London, is apparently the pride 
of tire AYomen : for if the}^ be wives, then their hus- 
bands, and if tliey be maids, then their fathers, must 
bring them up to London; because the new fashion 
is to be had no where but in London: and here, if 
they be unmarried, they mar their marriages, and 
if they be married, they lose their reputations and 
rob their husbands’ purses. It is the fashion of 

Italy that all the gentry dwell in the principal 

towns, and so the whole country is empty: even so 
now in England, all the country is gotten into Lon- 
don, so as with time England -will be only London, 
and the whole country be left waste ; for as Ave now 
do imitate the French in fashion of clothes, and . 
laquies to follow every man, so have we got up the 
Italian fashion, in living miserably in our houses 
and dwelling all in the city: but let us, in God’s 
name, leave these idle foreign toys, and keep the 
old fashion of- England Therefore,” he con- 

cludes, as every fish lives in his own place, some 
in the fresh, some in the salt, some in the mud, so 
let every one live in his own place, some- at court, 
some in the city, some in the country; specially at 
festival times, as Christmas and Easter and the 
rest.” 


With 
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"Witli sentiments like tlicse, the cstablishracnt of 
any society in the metropolis capable of furnishing 
noblemen and gentlemen "with an additional rootire 
for frequenting it, must have been un^velcomo to 
the king, and his conduct to\Tard5 the antiquarian 
society aObrdi an additional illustration of the spirit 
of his policy in these atpEura. ' 

This learned association, founded by archbishop 
Parker, had flourished, first under his auspices and 
aflenvards under thoso'of his successor Grindal, 
during thirty years of the reign of Elizabeth. It 
had numbered among its members sir Robert Cotr 
ton, at ^vhoBe bouse Uie meetings ^vc^e long licld, 
bishop Andrews, Camden, Carew the Cornish anti- 
quary, Francis Thynnc herald and clironicler. Stow, 
Spclmon, Josepli Holland keeper of the records in 
tlie Tower, sir Philip Sidney, sir Thomas Loke, 
'WHHam lord Compton, chief-justice Ley aflervranb 
earl of Mnriborough, judges Dodderid^, Tate and 
«* "Whitelock, •serjeant Fleetwood, HnkewiH solicitor 
to the queen, sir John Davies and Sclden; with 
many other .prirate gentlemen and scholan, re- 
spected in their time, but less knonn to postc- 
rity. ^ 

From such an asscmblogc, it is manifest thatnei- 
llicr popery nor puritanism was likely to derive sup- 
port, and as little >vas any plot against the stale to 
be apprehended from it : yet on the application oC 
tlic society, in IGOt, for a charter of incorporation, 
it had been auihoritntivcly suppressed by king'Jamcs, 

“ ulurnicd for (he nrcann of lus go\ cnimcnt, and, a' 



some thinkj for llic established church^/’ The so- 
ciety continued ho^Yever to meet as a private club; 
and in 1617, when it.Avas judg-cd that fourteen years 
of tranquil rule might have calmed the panic of the 
royal breast, a fresh memorial Avas drawn up, and 
addressed, like all other petitions, to Buckingliam. 
Of this application Ave onl}^ knoAV that it Avas unsuc- 
cessful, but it is not dillicult to suggest a cogent 
reason for its failure. It Avill be observed, that a 
very large proportion of the more active and emi- 
nent of these students of national antiquities Avere 
either judges or pleaders in the courts of common 
luAv, a body of men vicAved by James Avith peculiar 
jealousy and dislike, as depositaries of those char- 
tered rights Avhich he habitually infringed, and 
champions of that national system of jurisprudence 
.which he desired to abrogate; and nothing Avould 
appear to him more unsafe or ine.xpedient than to 
countenance the search for ancient documents, and 
the -discussion of ancient laAvs and customs, by per- 
sons thus qualified and thus predisposed. 

The king’s harangue on taking his seat in the 
star-chamber, in Avhich he Avas pleased to say 
that he Avould make good the old proverb “ comb 
seldom, comb sore,” might almost be regarded as a 
manifesto against the law of England and those by 
Avhom it Avas faithfully and courageously admini- 
*stered. Addressing himself to the judges, he strictly 
(Charged them to remember to keep their own limits. 


" Jiitrocluction io Archccologia. 
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“ to^'onls the king, towards otlicr courts, and (o- 
wards other IkwB." Under the first head, in con- 
tempt of the law and of their solemn oaths of office, 
he enjoins them to deal with no question which 
concerned his "prerogative or mystery of slate/' 
till thej had consulted witli the king or his council; 
" for these," Ba}8 ho, " are trtnscendent matters, 
and must not be slibbcrly carried with over-rash 
vvilfulness; for soma}' ^ou wound the king through 
the bides oT a private person : and this I commend 
unto jour special care, os some of you of late have 
done very well, to blunt tbc sharp edge and vain 
popular humor of some lawyers at the bar, that 
think tliej arc not eloquent and bold-spirited enough, 
except they meddle with the king’s prerogative: but 
do not jou sulTcr (his; for certainly, if this liberty 
be Buircrcd, the king’s prerogative, the crown, and 
I, shall be os much wounded bj their pleading os if 
jou resolved what they disputed. That which con- 
cerns the mystery of the king’s power is not lawful 
to he disputed; for that is to wade into tlie weakness 
of princes, and to take away the mplical reverence 
llmt belongs unto them that sit in the throne of 
God.” 

"NVilh respect to other courts, lie inculcates much 
reverence for (he rojal court of chnnccrj, and ex- 
presses his high indignation at (he " foolish, inept, 
and presumptuous ntlcmpl** on the part of the com- 
mon law to bring (lie officers of (hat court under n 
prirmumrc He also finds great fault with llic fre- 
cpicnt granting of prohibitions bv the hing‘‘< Iicnrh 

ugnin'*t 



ngainst the spiritual courts^ and declares tliat men 
come now to courts less to hear decrees giveUj than 
questions of jurisdiction decided, and see which 
court will prevail. As for the star-chainher, he says, 
"" It hath a name from heaven, a star placed in it; 
and a star is a glorious creature, and seated in a 
glorious place, next unto the angels,” and adds, that 
it hath that belonging to it which belongs to no 
other court: for in this court attempts are punish- 
able, where other courts punish only facts; and also 
where the law punisheth facts easily, as in cases of 
riots or combats, there the star-chamber punisheth 
in a higher degree; and also all combinations of 
pi-actices and conspiracies. And if the king be dis- 
honored or contemned in his prerogative, it bclong- 
cth most properly to the peers and judges of this 
couH to punish it.” He finally commands them not 
to nourish men in contempt for other courts, but to 
teach reverence for them in their public speeches, 
and to remember, that they are to declare and not 
to make laAv^. 

While the monarch was thus jealous of what he 
treated as the arrogaucies of the jury-courts, and 
their encroachments upon those which were consti- 
tuted and administered more according to the rules 
of the civil law, better jurists and better Englishmen 
perceived that all the usurpation Avas on the" other 
side; and they earnestly deprecated, and labored to 
avert, the public mischiefs Avliicli threatened to re- 


sult 


3 King J canes'’ s JVoi’Jcs, fol. pp. 549 et soq; 
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which stain the annals of the Tudors and tlie Stu- 
arts, stands sufiiciently condemned in theking‘’3 own 
enumeration of its tremendous powers of punishiii"- 
intciUions; of enhancing* the penalties awarded by 
the common law of the land; and of chastising* con- 
tempts against the royal prerog-ative of which no 
law took cognis-ance. 

It is needless here to expose the inicpiities and 
barbarities of thatgenuine Inquisition the high-com- 
mission court, through which the king* exercised his 
jurisdiction as head of the church; — but the follow*- 
ing* observation of Selden’s applies equally to the 
penalties inflicted by this court -and by that of the 
star-chamber: — The old law w'as, that when a man 
was fined, he was to be fined “salvo contenemcnLo ” 
so as his countenance might be safe; taking coun- 
tenance in' the same sense as your countryman does, 
when he says, If you will come to my house, I will 
show you the best countenance I can,” that is, not 
the best face, but the best entertainment. The 
meaning of the law was, that so much should be 
taken from a man, such a gobbet sliced oil', that yet, 
notwithstanding, he niightlivein the same rank and 
condition as before; but now they fine men ten times 
more than. they are worth.” Osborn, in his strong 
though homely manner, describes the star-chamber 
as a place where the great men alternately held 
one another up to be whipped:” -and certainly they 
did not spare the lash on a fallen rival or discarded 
favorite. 

But of all the deteriorations w'liich the mild and 

venerable 
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TCnerable system of English jurisprudence had suf* 
fered from the adoption of foreign modes of tyranny 
and coercion, none \Tafl so flagitious, none so oppro* 
brious to on age which called itself enlightened and 
civiUsed, os the introduction of judicial torture. 

That this atrocity was practised in a manner os 
absurd and barbarous os Uie thing itself, Selden thus 
testifies: — *'Thc rack is used nowhere as in Eng- 
land: in other countries it is used in judicature when 
there is a semiplcna probath^ a half proof ogaiust 
a man; then to sec if they can make it full, tliey 
rock him if he will not confess: but here in Eng- 
land they take a man and rack him, I do not know 
>yhy, but when somebody bids.’* 

It yrill bo important to trace with some minute- 
ness (he progress of Uiis abuse. ''There is nothing 
upon which EuglisUmcu have greater reason to pride 
themselves, than those peculiar notions of go\om- 
raent and law which have at oil tiroes disUngubbed 
them from Uie other nations of Europe, in the ab- 
pcnce of judicial torture and of all cruel modes of 
executing coiuictcd criininuls. While these pre- 
vailed ill alt the neighbouring stales, especially in 
France and Scolhiiid, they were scarcely known in 
this country; and wiUi the exception of the punbh- 
raent for high treason, and of the barbarous punbh- 
ment of (lie peine forte ct dure, were nc\cr recog- 
nised by our law. Upon occasion, indeed, of crimes 
which were considered os of great enormity, llicre 
has appeared in some of our public men a db>i»3L- 
lion to haic recourse to torturefor thcdiscoicryof 

nccoin- 
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accomplices^ or to extort confession; but its ille- 
gality, and absolute incompatibility with the whole 
system of our government and jurisprudenqe, have 
generally prevented it from being actually practised. 
A memorable instance of this kind occurred during 
the proceedings against the knights templars in the 
reign of Edward II. The archbishop of York, in 
the examinations which he took against the supposed 
offenders, was desirous of applying the rack; but 
suffo’csted to several monasteries and divines the 
doubts he entertained whether he could have re- 
course to it, seeing that in this realm of England it 
had never been. seen or heard of. He further de- 
sired their opinion whether, if torture should be ap- 
plied, it should be done by priests or laymen ; and 
whether, if no person could be found in England 
to do the office, he might send for expert torturers 
from foreign' parts.” (See Walter Hemingford, 
p. 356'^.) 

- The trial by rack,” says Blackstone, is utterly 
unknown to the law of England, though once, when 
the dukes of Exeter and Suffolk, and other ministers 
of Henry VI., had laid a design to introduce the 
civil law into this kingdom as the rule of govern- 
ment, for a beginning thereof they erected a rack 
for torture; which was called in derision the duke 
of Exeter’s daughter, and still remains in the Tower 


a I quote from some MS. collections of p, late eminent orna- 
ment of the chancery-har hindly communicated to me for the use 
of this work. 
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of London*;" This plan was Imppily not proceeded 
in; but a very iniquitoua case is recorded in Uic 
reign of Edward IV., in which sir Thomas Cooke, 
who had beenlord-mayorof London, was arraigned 
of treason for lending money to queen Margaret, 
when one \ritness alone, who had been examined 
on the rack, Avas produced against him*’. Prom 
itnilation of the practice of the civ'd law, ho^YeTcr, 
tills abuse seems to have become, in one particular 
class of cases, habitual and allowed. Barrington, in 
his remarks on the statute of tlic 27 Ih of Henry VIII. 
respecting piracy, notices this parenthesis in the pre- 
amble conccruing offenders* confessing (" which 
tliey will never do without torture or pains,") and 
adds, Uie practice of torturing criminals is not 
spoken of witli any great abhorrence by the legis- 
lature; nay, seems to bo recited as allowed to hare 
becu practised in this country in all offences tried 
before the admiral'.’’ Religious bigotry was the 
detestable motive for extending this mode of inqui- 
sition to spiritual causes. Anne ^Vseough, who was 
burned for heresy iu the reign of Henry YIII., Nvas 
rucked rcpeatcdlyq/lcrlicrcwidcm?;a/mnforthepur- 
pose of cxtrnctiug evidence against some court ladies 
of the same opinions; Uie successive chancellors 
Rich and Wriolheslywcrc the immediate director*, 
if not tJic actual perpetrators, of these barhanVte*, 


' DUckjloae’t CammCHtarictf lol. It. p. S'iO* 

^ FttUcr’i H'orthUtf p. 317. 

* Rriaartf on .fitdcnt Siafalct. 
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and similar charges have been brought against sir 
Thomas More^ but solemnly denied by him. 

After the death of Henryk little is heard of the 
rack till the prosecutions of catholics. for treaspnablc 
conspiracies against the life of queen Elizabeth, 
after her exconimunication by the pope, and during 
the detention of the queen of Scots in the country. 
These unhappy persons were subjected not only to 
the rack, but to various other species of torment; 
and not alone by the authority of commissioners 
specifically appointed to examine into treasons, but 
often at the mere pleasure of members of the high- 
commission, and sometimes even, it should seem, at 
the will of professed informers and recusant-hunters. 
The administration claimed in a peculiar manner 
these horrors for its own by a pamphlet written un- 
der the eye of Burleigh, and entitled A declara- 
tion of the favorable dealings of her majesty’s com- 
missioners,” &c. the drift of which is, to exculpate 
these persons from having applied torture for 
matter of religion,” which was only done on suspi- 
cion of treason ; and to assert that in other countries 
- it was more sharply inflicted on lighter occasions. 
The ministers however found themselves unable 
to stifle the cry which had arisen against these pi*ac- 
tices; and the queen publicly ordered them to be 
discontinued; but there is good reason to believe 
that they were still resorted to in private by the 
high-commission, — a court which was bound by 
none of the rules of common law. “ On the trial of 
the persons concerned in the Babington conspiracy, 
VOL. n. M sir 
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sir Christopher Hatton, one of the commissioners, 
asks SaTa^, one of the prisoners ^^ilo had made a 
confession, whether it had been extorted from him 
by the rack. * I must ask thee one question. Was 
not all IhU willingly confessed by thyself without 
menacing, without torture, and without offer of any 
torture?'*' (Howell's State trials^ vol. i. p. 1131.) 

'' Lord Coke too, upon the trial of the carls of 
Essex and Southampton, says, ' Though I cannot 
speak without reverent commendations of her ma- 
jesty's moat honorable justice, yeti think her over- 
much clemency to some tumeth to overmuch cruelty 
for herself; for, Uiough the rebellious alterapls w ere 
so exceedingly heinous, yet, out of her princely 
mercy, no man was racked, tortured, or pressed to 
speak any thing further than of their own accord and 
willing minds for discharge of their consciences.' " 
(Howell's Stale triaU, vol. i. pp. 1333, 1348.) 

** Lord Coke, iu another place, enumerates among 
the privileges of peers, that they arc not to be tor- 
tured. ' For the honor and reverence which the 
law gives to nobility, their bodies oro not subject to 
torture in caui& crhnmis Iceeee maje^tath* (LoJy 
Shrevvsbury's case. Twelve reports.) In Ihe third 
Institute, however, fol. 35, Uic same learned writer 
declares, that oil torture of accused persons is con- 
trary to law. In the second Institute, fol. 48, he suyi*, 
Umt Magna Charla prohibiU torture by the words, 

* NuUua liber hoino aliquo modo dcslrualur*.* ” 


• M*?. colUs'tloni m% brfun'. 
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It was little likely that Janies should entertain 
scruples on this subject which had been felt neither 
by his predecessor nor by the best informed of her 
laiv-ofiicera ; tlie custom of his own country had 
rendered him familiar with the practicej and we 
have seen on many occasions how small was his de- 
ference or esteem for the law of England. In the 
proceeding's upon the powder-plot torture ivas em- 
ployed, as has been shown, against several of the 
inferior agents, and Coke dared to cite it as an ex- 
ample of the king’s lenity that more illegal barba- 
rities were not perpetrated by his command. 

There is no intimation of the actual employment 
of the rack in the investigation of Overbury’s mur- 
der; but it is highly probable that threatenings of 
it at least must have been employed by Coke, who 
was extremely zealous in the cause, to extort those 
extraordinary confessions against themselves which 
were obtained from Elways and the rest. 

Raleigh publicly affirmed on his trial that Keymis 
had been threatened with the torture; and it appears 
that both on this occasron and in the endeavours 
afterwards used to procure evidence of the miscon- 
duct of this great man in his Guiana e.xpedition, 
very severe and oppressive modes of extracting evi- 
dence, if not actual torture, were recurred to. At 
this period not only indifferent witnesses, but ac- 
complices and parties actually under accusation, in 
all cases of treason, — and apparently in any others 
which were considered as of great magnitude or 
enormity, — were subjected to repeated interroga- 
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lories of the closest kind^ admimslered gomellines 
by raagistrates, sometimes by special commissioners, 
by judges or privy -councillors, and on several occa- 
sions by king James in person. Torture itself could 
not be more contrary to that sacred maxim of the 
English law, that no man is bound to accuse him- 
self. Prom this Eibusc sprung another of perhaja 
even greater magnitude: the written depositions so 
obtained ^Yere produced in court, according to Ibc 
practice of countries which follow Uio civil law, and 
the reading of them was held sufficient evidence 
without the production of the living witnesses even 
for the purpose of verifying their own depositions, 
which were not always oven signed by UicmselNCS. 
It nu9 on tile iniquitous trial of Raleigh, — the first 
for liigli treason wliich took phtc under the rcigu 
of James, — tlmt tJiis gbring violation of the rules 
of English jusUco first obtrudes itself on our uoLicc> 
‘'You try roc by tlic Spanish inquisition," exclaimed 
the indignant prisoner, “ if you try mo by examina- 
tions and not by witnesses!" But Coke and the other 
sages of the law ruled it, tlmt this mode was as legal 
as the other. It u-as the more unjust to deny the 
prisoner the benefit of cross-examining tlie witnesses 
against him, because our law did not at this time 
permit a person put ui>ou his trial by indictment ot 
the king’s suit, to call witnesses in his defence; or, 
which amounted practically to the some thing, it did 
not authorise the court to administer no oath to per- 
sons BO called: the oilniinsions and explaiiutiuns, 
therefore, which he was able to elicit from llicwit- 

ncs-^ 



nesses ngaiiisL liiin, or the seU-coutrudiclions in 
wliich he contrived to involve thein^ formed^ with 
his o^Yn justificatory statements^ the prisoner’s only 
mode of defence. 

Itwill perhaps surprise tlie general reader to learUj 
that it was not till so late a period as the reign of 
AnnOj that an act empowering courts to administer 
an oath to witnesses for the prisoner silently sup- 
plied this capital defect in our jurisprudence; it may 
surprise him still more to learn on what plea James^ 
at an early period of his reign, had rejected tlie pe- 
tition of the house of commons, that he would cause 
a law to be made to the same efiect. Referring to 
the offer of an addition to his revenue whicli they 
had made conditional upon his complying with their 
wishes in this point, and in the abolition of wardship 
and other feudal grievances, he said, that no sum 
of money could induce him to yield in this matter, 
which, with him, was one of conscience; for if men 
were daily found to perjure themselves for a horse 
or an ox, how much more readily would they do so 
to save the life of a friend ! It is not perhaps very 
improbable in itself that a mind like James’s might 
take this perverse and partial view of sucli a ques- 
tion; but, when considered in connexion with his 
attachment to the forms of the civil law, and his evi- 
dent efforts to take the fate of prisoners as much as 
•possible out of the hands of juries and place it in 
those of magistrates and judges; — the real motive of 
his refusal becomes, to say the least, suspicious. 

In the year IGhl, one Peacham, a clergyman, 

was 
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A\ai apprehended on a charge of high treason on na 
other ground than the sentiments contained in a 
senuon found in his writing-desk. As the sermon 
liad neither been preached nor printed, and no cor- 
roborating evidence against the author appeared, it 
was determined that he eboidd be racked to make 
him accuse himself ; an order in council is extant to 
this effect, signed, among others, by Ck)kc and by 
Bacon ; and the examination of this unhappy victim 
before ike ioTluTe^ uyidcr the iorbire, between Uw 
torture and after the torture, mis found and has been 
published among the papersof Bacon: — au iudeliblc 
stain upon his memory ! 

There was anotlicr class of criminals, regarded 
by James himself with no less horror tlmn suspected 
traitors, against whom, not indeed the rack, but a 
variety of torments equally barbarous, ere employ cd 
>vithout remorse, and apjmrcntly williout the slight- 
est consideration of Uic Itgality or illegality of such 
inflictions. These were peraons suspected of uitch- 
craft and magic. A few particulars respecting some 
of (he most noted trials for these offences will reflect 
still stronger liglit on Uic practices Muiclioncd hy a 
prince ambitious of the character of the EuglUh 
Ju&linmn. 

Sorcery and witchcraft had been crimes recog- 
nised by the English law from the earliest liuici^, 
and llicy had been puDlshablo by buniing till they 
nerc declared felony without benefit of clergy by a 
»>Uitutc of 33rd Henry Vlll. ; )ct it does not opi«*ar 

tlmt nitch-flndinghud been a very favorite exerrhe 
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of superstition or malig-nity in this country till the 
accession of James I. The dialog-u'e on DcnionoIog;y 
had early exhibited the strength of this prince's faith 
on these mysterious topics ; and we have seen that 
one of the first of his English statutes was an ex- 
tension of the penalties of former acts ag-ainst these 
olfences ; which in his native country he had caused 
or permitted to be prosecuted by modes at which 
humanity shudders. 

In Scotland a greater refinement of cruelty in 
indicting torture was adopted than 1 have ever 
read of in any other country. The innocent relations 
of a suspected criminal were tortured in his presence 
to wring from hinij by the sight of their sulferings, 
what no corporal pain indicted upon himself could 
extort from him. Thus in 1596^ a woman being 
accused of witchcraftj her husband, her son and her 
daughter, a child of seven years old, were all tor- 
tured in her presence to make her confess. (See 
Arnot's Crim^irialSj p. 368.) Whether this was 
done in any other instance than that of witchcraft, 
the terror of which seems to have wholly extinguished 
men's natural feelings, together with their reason, 
I, do not know‘s.” 

Duringthe two-and-twenty years of James’sEng- 
lish reign, it is computed that not less than a hun- 
dred persons fell victims to the prevalence of a su- 
perstition fostered by the royal example ; but the 
most celebrated proceedings of the kind took place at 


’ MS. collections. 
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Laucailcr in Uie ^ear 1612 , »Iicre ninelccu unfor- 
tunate persona were indicted for \ritchcraft, ten of 
whom were convicted and executed. Of the punish- 
ment of persons for magical practices, Sclden in hU 
'‘Table talk" offers the following vindication: "The 
law against witches does not prove tJierc be any; 
but it punishes the maGcc of those people that use 
sucli means to take away men's lives : if one should 
profess that by turning his hat thrice and crying 
b{iz he could take away a man’s life, though in truth 
he could do no such thing, yet this were a just law 
made by the state ; that whosoever should turn hii 
hat thrice and cry bttz, witlv an intention to take 
away a man’s life, shall bo put to death.*' This ap- 
pears an opinioQ unworthy of its author ; it lurcly 
docs not belong to human laws to lake cognisance 
of acts incspubloof cQUsingauy real misclucf, how- 
ever malicious the iuteuUoii with which (Iicy may 
be performed. In this case, too, experience has 
shown, that tlic disbelief of Ibc Icgiblaturc, marked 
by the abolition of all laws against the pretended 
crime, was the true remedy for such practices. TI)C 
ficutiracut is quoted here only to introduce the re- 
mark, (liat several of tlicso mucrablo creatures, op- 
pressed b) ugc, indigence, and the ill opinion of 
their neighbours, seem in fact to have cherished a 
rancorous envy and hatred ogniusl mankind ; and 
to have pracUicd their mybtical ccrcinunics citlicr 
witlj tljc intention and expectation of causing death 
or other injurj' to the objects of their rcicatmcnh 
or for the pui^Hnie of cxlurliiig gifts from the crc»Iu- 
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Ions as tlie price of their forbearance. It appeared 
from the statement of a Avitness on the Lancaster 
trials^ that he liad covenanted with one of the sus- 
pected witches for a yearly allowance of meab on 
condition that she should not hurt him. 

In a great majority of casesj however^ these 
charges seem to have arisen solely from the malicej the 
superstitious terrors^ or the mercenary views^, of the 
informers ; as, on the other hand, the confessions of 
the poor creatures themselves were the result of ter- 
ror, of torture, of ignorance and dotage, or, in some 
instances, of heroic affection. One old woman tried 
at Lancaster appears to have accused herself from 
a vain hope of saving the life of her daughter, who 
was charged with j)articipation in the crime. The 
judges,. partly, it may be suspected, with a view of 
flattering the prejudices of the hing, exhibited the 
most disgraceful eagerness for the conviction of the 
prisoners; and one of them was guilty of the remark, 
that such apparent proof was not to be expected 
against them as others ; theirs were deeds of dark- 
ness.” In fact, the evidence here allowed to decide 
in cases of life and death, was such as ought not to 
liave been listened to on the' most trilling charge 
ever obtruded upon the notice of a court of justice. 
That the Avitches had held a sabbath at a lone house 
in Pendlc forest, Avherc they had decided on the 
burning of Lancaster castle for the rescue of some 
of their associates, on the destruction of one of 
their enemies, and on various other horrible acts, 
and from which the whole party retired in the shape 

of 
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of colU riding on honeback, — \sTia believed on Uic 
unsupported testimony of a boy, ^vho thus tooka^ray 
the lives of his grandmother and otlioni of hU near 
relations. The principal vvitnessea against one of the 
witches were three of her own cluldren,oneof tijcm 
a girl of nine years old, and another a 3'outh who 
was brought into court in a state of extreme weak- 
ness from the consequences ofalongand most severe 
imprisonment, and probably of further cruelties. 
This youUi was himself convicted aflerwiirds on the 
testimony of his little sister, and suOered death. 

To prove one of the prisoners a witch, evidence 
was admitted of its having been the opinion of a 
man not in court tliat she Imd turned his beer sour ; 
•-^nd, against another, that her brolhcrdndaw, 
un old gentleman then deed, used often to ride a 
mile or two about to avoid passing her door. To 
prove tho charge of murder by wilcbcroA, it was 
thought sudlcient to attest, that tho deceased on his 
death-bed had declared his belief that he owed his 
death to Uie prisoner ; without specifying any means 
of injury employed by her, except perhaps some 
threat or malediction. Great stress, loo, wus in some 
cases hud on the bleeding of Uie corpse at the op- 
prooch of Uic sorceress , — a fact wbicli persons were 
readily found to attest on oaUiV 

Bacon, after bis disgrace, addressed to king James 
a proiKJsal for occupying himself in preparing a di- 


* See Um trbU of ibe LoacatUrc wltcbctia theSoracri Tnclr, 
\ul. ii. ediUoa. 
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^csL ot* the liuvsj with sug’g'cstions of various ultcra- 
tious and aiueudmeuts. This great luau \Yas doubt- 
less capable, of lakiug a philosopher’s view of the 
subject of Icgislatiou; butj cousideriug both thciiar- 
rou' prejudices and arbitrary priu<!iiplcs of tlie kiug-, 
and the habitual subserviency of the chancellor, it 
cannot be matter of regret that this project, owing 
perhaps to the death of James soon after, was never 
carried into elVect. 


CHAPTER 
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1620, 1621. 

j(JJ'alr$ of Bokeaiia^—Negottatioat of JaM^s^-^Eubeustet of 
fir II. iVoUon. — Jilt -oertef on the of Eokttnia.-^ 

Lczict for the rear ia Gerteatts- — Earl of Oxford. — Jamet 
aJieupit to impote a benezroIeHce.'^NcgotiatioHt of lord 
Herbert of ChirAurjf.-^Eeharfaur of a French 
Freparationi for a parliament. — hetter of Bacon,* — Pro- 
clawuition.^VrohibUloti of talking of ftat»cffairf.—^King^s 
tpeeth^^Frotperoue tlate of Bacon.— >iii'j>rfsa/c * 

ituiUeSf'-^poicetrt of coar<Ti<t//oa. — 7>o co«»o«* acmte 
him to the {ardf^^Eatler reeett.-^Jlerm of Ffllierf and 
the aonopolUlt.'—Dlttolntion of j>ar//aiacni edrited,^ 
Williamt dittuadei it,—DeeeH''$fabmUfion to the hrdt,—- 
He if deprived of the tealt. — Sentence upon hlm.—Eemarlf 
on hli eaie.-^Treachery of the king aaj I'lltlers tovardf 
him. — His afterlife end death. 

Ti HE aflhir* of Ibc king of Bolicmiu now become 
an object of inlcrcbl^Ybichnb»o^bc\l aU oUicrs. The 
people loudly cried out for vrur ’n\ support of the 
protestuut cause and of a family so nearly uliicd to 
tl»c blood ro)*al of England Jumca remained 
firmly decided on the preservation of peace ; and 
bi« council \>ai dUided. Gondomar, by his cajolery 
and his bribes^ maintained Uic king, the fuTurito 
m\d the greater number of the courtiers and otficers 
of state, csi>ecially those calholicly inclined, in the 
inlcrcblj of the house of Austria; Ujc archbishop, . 
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that spirited nobleman William earl of Pembroke, 
the duke of Lenox and the marquis of Hamilton 
inclined to .the opposite party. 

In the course of the summer, the emperor pro- 
claimed the ban of the empire ag-ainst the palatine, 
and the duke of Bavaria and the other catholic 
princes of Germany prepared to execute the sen- 
tence, while the princes of the protestant league 
took arms to resist it. Prince Maurice put him- 
self in motion on the same part; while Spinola 
raised a formidable force in Flanders, the object 
of which was not declared. These measures roused 
king James to extraordinary activity, — in negotia- 
tion. His majesty had already two ambassadors in 
Bohemia; sir Richard Weston a secret catholic, 
afterwards lord-treasurer and earl of Portland, 
and sir Edward Conway secretary of state, a mere 
soldier, thrust into civil offices purely by the favor 
of Buckingham : in addition to these negotiators 
he now dispatched sir Thomas Edmonds for Brus- 
sels, to obtain an explanation from the archduke 
Albert of the object of Spinola’s levies. The arch- 
duke referred the ambassador to Spinola himself, 
who acted, he said, by directions from the king 
of Spain with which he was unacquainted. Spinola, 
oa his part, affirmed that his orders were stiU sealed; 
but added, that if Edmonds would accompany him 
in his march to Coblentz, he should there be able to 
give him satisfaction ; a proposal which the ambas- 
sador found himself obliged to accept, probably not 
without a full perception of the mockery put upon 

himself 
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UiiQfielf aad UU caoiter. Ills ncgot\al\oiia tj i\h sctc* 
ral of Uio lecondary powers of Gcmmny wcto in- 
trusted by James to sir Henry Wotton. 

The advancement of this nccompUshed diploma- 
tist bad by no means corresponded with the hopes 
which the professions of favor and oflccUon made 
him by James on hia first arrival in England were 
fitted to inspire. On the contrary, ho had passed 
some years unemployed in a stale of disgrace from 
which ho recovered with difficulty, and the reported 
cause of which is sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
to bo recounted. When sir Henry first went in 
a diplomatic capacity to Italy, in passing Uirougli 
the city of Augsburgh, he fell into company with 
some men of letters kno^m to him on his former 
tm\eU, by one of whom be wot requested, aAcrtho 
Qeimau manner, to write a sentence in his album. 
Wotton, somewhat incautiously, transcribed into the 
book the following pleasant definition of an ambas- 
sador : ** An ambassador is an honest man sent 
abroad to lie for the good of hia country.'' Eight 
years allcnrards, this unfortunulo sciitcnrc was by 
some chance discovered by that malignauland Kur- 
rilous man of letters Jasper Scioppius; who was n 
vehement jmrtisaii of the church of llurac, and at 
that time engaged in writing a hook oguiust kiug 
James. lie eagerly seized u\hju it and inserted it 
in his work oa u proof of a laxity of morals among 
tl\c protestunU in general, and in the king of Great 
Britain in purticidar, equal to that with winch the 
Jesuits were reproached under the name of cqui>o- 
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cation. The circumstance bitterly mortified the 
king, who attached extreme importance to every 
thing printed either by himself or his antagonists ; 
and notwithstanding a well- written apology by Wot- 
ton, which, as his majesty was pleased to observe, 
‘■‘'might have covered a greater fault,’" it was five 
years before he thought proper again to employ him 
in his affairs. At length however this trespass was 
forgotten ; he was delegated to the United Pro- 
vinces in 1615, and then to the republic of Venice, 
whence he returned in 1618, hoping to succeed 
Winwood as secretary ; but it rather pleased his 
majesty to reappoint him to Venice, and on his way 
he was commissioned to express to several princes 
and states the sentiments of his royal master on the 
affairs of the palatine, and to sound their dispositions 
in return. Wotton’s own account of his mission 
addressed to the king^ affords, with other interesting 
matter, several curious intimations of the degree of 
esteem in which the conciliatory efforts of this sove- 
reign were held by his German friends and allies ; 
and a few extracts will not here be misplaced. 

In adispatchdatedfroniAugsburgh in August 1620, 
/Wotton states that he has already "been with five 
several princes and communities, the duke of Lorain, 
the archduke Leopoldus, the town of Strasburgh, 
the duke of Wirtemberg and the town of Ulme : — 
among whom he spent in all twelve days, and the 
rest of the time in incessant journeys. To the duke 
of Lorain he had no credentials, yet he thought it 
proper to visit him on his way, and " to draw civilly 
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from bim" aa much mfqrmation aa he could; "be- 
iD^ a prince cumbered. . • • with the German trou- 
bles on the one side and the French on the other, 
and therefore bound to study Uic passa^pes of both." 
" I possessed him,” be adds, " \Tith two main heads 
of mine instructions; Pint, ^rilh your majesty’s in- 
noccucy in the IJohcmian business at the beginning: 
nest, -NTith your impartiality therein even to this 
hour : both which did render you in this cause the 
fittest mediator of the world. And so I shut up all 
with this ; That GimI had given your majesty two 
eminent blessings; the one peace at home, the other, 
which wa 9 surely the greater and the rarer, a soul 
desirous of tl\o like abroad ; wbici\ you found your- 
self tied in the conscience of a cliristiun king to 
promote by all possible means; and therefore, 
though you had before, in the beginning of the 
Bohemian motions, sent your good meaning by a 
solemn ambassage to the emperor, in the person of 
a dear and zealous 8or\'aot of great quality, even 
before any other king had entered into it, which, 
through the crudity of the matter, as Uvea took uot 
tlic wished cficct; yet now, hoping that lime itself 
and the experience of vexation Imd moDIficd Uio 
aOections and better digested the difliculties, you 
had not refused, by several ambossages to botli ^ides 
and to all the inlcrvcuicnl princes und stales to 

attempt again this high and chrulian work 

Tlvc duke’s answer was mure tender than free ; lu' 
mcntiiig much the prcacnl coudilion of things ; 
commending much ) our lnnjc^ly's good mind; j>ro> 
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claiming- his own ; remitting- the whole to those 
g-reat and wise kings that had it in hand; and con- 
cluding, — with a voice methought lower than before, 
as if he had doubted to be overheard, though in his 
private chamber, — that the princes of the Union 
would tell me what his alVections were in the cause : 
for which I giive him thanks, commending in all 
events to his continual memory, that your majesty’s 
daughter, my gracious lady, and her descendants, 
were of the blood of Lorain. Yea, said he, and the 
elector likewise. This was all that passed from him 
of any moment.” 

The Jesuits had made themselves peculiarly busy 
in these contests; their influence over all the princes 
of the Iiouse of Austria was firmly established : it 
was by founding a college of their order in Prague, 
contrary to the privileges of that city, that tlic em- 
peror i\Iatthias, the predecessor of Ferdinand, had 
most alarmed and e.Kaspei-ated his Bohemian sub- 
jects ; and when they rebelled, it had been one of 
the first acts of the citizens of Prague to level that 
hated edifice with the ground. In other countries 
the intolerant zeal of this order against the jirotest- 
ants had been equally conspicuous. “Before I 
leave Lorain,” writes Wotton, “ I cannot but ad- 
vertise your majesty that at Faltsbourg, a town in 
the confines of that province towards Elsatia, inha- 
bited and built by many good men of the religion, 
the ministers came unto me bewailing the case of the 
inhabitants, who for some thirty years had possessed 
that place quietly, till of late, by instig-ation of the 
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Jesuits at Nanci, the duke had givea them ^vaming 
to be gone >nthia the terra of t\To years^ whereof 
some good part ^va8 expired. ‘ Their request unto 
me was, that by your majesty’s gracious mediation, 
they might be received into a place within the Pa- 
latine jurisdiction, near their present scat, which 
they offered to enlarge and fortify at their own 
charge, upon the grant of reasonable immunities ; 
which I have assumed to treat by letter with your 
majesty's son-in-law, needing no other commission 
from yourmqjestyin things of tliis nature Umn^our 
own goodness. 

*'TIto archduke Leopold 1 ^7afl forced to seek 
three days journey from his ordinary scat-; where, 
being ut bis privuCe sports of (bo field, and no lit 
things about him, bo desired mo to turn back half 
a day's Journey to hlulzham Ibo notorious ucsl of 
Jesuits, cororaandiog tlio govemors of his towns in 
tlio mean time to use mo with all duo rcspccU; among 
whom ho made choice of on Italian, by name As- 
canio Albcrtini, — a man ofsingubrconlldcncc with 
him, and surely of > cry fair conditions, — to sound 
me, tliough in a merry fashion and Imiflaughing, 
as there was gqod cause, how 1 would taste it if 
ho should receive me in the jesuils' college ; for at 
Mulxluun those were bis hosts, being destitute of 
otlicr habitation. 1 answered him, as merrily lu it 
was propounded, tliat I knew Uic jc^uiU had ciciy 
where (be best rooms, — more hplendcnt limn (rue, 
ftUcr to lodge princes (hull monks; and (iint their 
habitations were always better than thcni>cl\ci. 

MurcoNcr, 



oveij that for mine ownpartj though I was not 
afraid of their infection, and that St. Paul did 
sfuse to be carried in a ship which was conse- 
1 to false gods ; yet because on our side they 
generally, and no doubt justly, reputed the 
s of all the troubles of the Christian world, I 
ed it would be a scandalous reception ; and 
)esides, those artificers w'ould go near to make 
ir on my part a kind of silent approbation of 
order and course. This was my answer, 
i being faithfully transported by the Italian, 
L-chduke made choice of another mean house 
i town, where he received me truly in a noble 
: fashion. ... To him, besides that which I 
aid to the duke of Lorain, I add^d two things : 
first, that not only your majesty was clear of 
reknowledge or counsel in the business of 
mia, but likewise your son-in-law himself of 
)recedent practice therein till it was laid upon 
as you knew by his own high afiirinations, and 
infallible testimonies: The second, that though 
majesty to this hour did continue as ecpial be- 
1 both parties as the equinoctial between the 
, yet about the time of my departure you were 
i moved, and the whole land likewise, with a 
I know not how spread abroad, that there 
great preparations to invade the Nether Pala- 
5 ; which if it did fall out, your majesty should . 
just reason to think your moderation un thank- 
requited ; the said Palatinate being the patri- 
nl lands of your descendants, and no way con- 
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nected ^Tith the Bohemian business. AVhereupon 
I persuaded him fairly, in your majesty's name, be- 
ing a personage of such authority in (he present 
actions, to keep them from any such precipitate and 
in^pertinent rupture as might preclude all mediation 
of accord 

** His answer to all the points, which be liad very 
orderly laid up, Uiis: Of your majesty's own 
deamesa he professed much assurance; ofyour son- 
in-law's as much doubt; cbaigfng him both witJi 
dose practice with the Bohemians at tlie time of the 
emperor’s election at Pmokfort, and more foully 
with a new practice, either by himself or others, to 
introduce the Turk into Hungary. Of any design 
upon the Lowpr PabUnolc he utterly disavowed all 
knowledge on Ills port; yet would not deny but the 
marquis Spiuola might pcrcluince have M>mo such 
aim; and if things went on os (hey do, men would 
no doubt assail their enemies wheresoever they 
should find Uicm. In sucli ambiguous clouds os 
these ho wrapped up this point Of the emperor's 
indinalion to an agreement be bad me bo very as- 
sured, but never without restitution of (be usurped 
kingdom, which was not a loss of cosy concoctiun, 
espedally being token from liira by tho coujil juda- 
Une his subject, os be often called him; und onco 
added, that be thought he would not deny it him- 
self 

** I had almost omitted a point touched by him, 
that he luid knowledge of some Hiiglisli levies com- 
ing toward the Pulatimilc: about which I cleared 

him 
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him with confessing that your majesty's people^ and 
some of your principal nobility, had taken alarm 
upon a voice of an invasion there, and meant volun- 
tarily to sacrifice themselves in that action ; but with- 
out any concurrence of your majesty thereunto, ei- 
ther by money or command. To which he replieth, 
that in truth he had so heard, and made no question 
of your royal integrity. In the afternoon of tliis 
day, he took me abroad with him in his coacli, to 
show me some of his nearer towns and fortifications, 
and there descended into many familiarities, and 
amongst others, to show tts how to make frogs leap 
at their own skins: a strange purchase, methought, 
at a time when kingdoms are in question! But it 
may be it was an art to cover his weightier medita- 
tions.” 

The next morning the archduke sent signor As- 
canio to Wotton to inquire whether he had in his 
instructions any particular form of accord to pro- 
ject unto the emperor and at a second audience 
he repeated in person the same inquiry; but so little 
was James’s speculative love of peace seconded by 
any practical skill in the usual and obvious means 
of bringing it about, by the suggestion of mutual 
concessions and compensations, that the ambassador 
found himself reduced to the following vague and 
unprofitable answer: That your majesty thought 
it first necessary on both sides to dispose the affec- 
tions, and then, by reciprocal intelligence between 
your seiwants from Vienna and Prague, to collect 
some measure of agreement; for otherwise, if we 

should 
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i^huuld find both partica fixed in extreme retolulions, 
it were a folly to spend any further the honor of our 
master.*’ The archduke, who probably Uiought that 
it nould be a still ^eatcr folly on his oun aide to 
treat further with go tardy and incfEcient a mediae* 
lor when Spinola ^Tas already in full niarch to at- 
tack the Palatinate, the duke of jBa\'aria to join the 
emperor in Bohemia, and the elector of Saxony to 
fall upon Lusatia, contented himself with assuring 
the ombassador that he would find tlio emperor 
pcrsuasiblc enough if bit reputation might bo 
sa\ed: and, for hig own part, he thought that tlic 
count palatine, being the inferior, might yield with- 
out prejudice of hla,'* He addrcsicd letters of the 
same tenor to the king of Great Briltun, and "at 
my leave-taking,” adds the ambassador, " ho epako 
>nth much reverence of ^our majesty, with much 
praise of your Christian mind, and with much thank- 
fulness of the honor you had done him/* 

" Of Strosbyi^ and Uhn,” proceeds WoUon, " I 
may speak conjunctucly, being of one nature, both 
free and botli jealous of their freedom, which makes 
them fortify apace. Towards me they likewise 
joined in one point of good respect, in not aulfcring 
me to come to their senalo-hov»ac, but \n treating 
with me where I nvos lodged by the deputed per- 
sous, out of rcNcrencc, as tlicy prufcwcd, due to 
jour majesty, who had done them so much honor 
with jour letter* and with communication of jour 
cmls l)y jour humble bcrvant They bolli com- 
mended ..vuur nujckU’s Christian intcntiuiw, and 
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professed themselves hitherto in the same neutrality-; 
but because it were uncivil for them to contribute 
their counsels where such kings did employ their 
wisdom and authorityj they would only contribute 
their pi-ayers; with the like temperate conceits as 
these.” 

By the duke of Wirtemberg- the ambassador was 
received very nobly, and kindly feasted at his 
table;” but here his mediations were as needless as 
they had been useless in other places. The duke 
spoke with great professions of esteem of the king, 
and no less of his son-in-law, to whom he freely 
gave the title of king of Bohemia, concluding with 
frequent vows that he would defend the Palatinate 
with all his power; ‘‘ being tied thereunto not only 
by the bond of confederacy, but likewise by rea- 
son of state, not to sutler a stranger to neighbour 
him^” 

From Augsburg Wotton was to repair to the duke 
of Bavaria, then In arms about Lintz in Upper Au- 
stria; and thence to the emperor at Vienna; to- 
wards whom he was charged with a string of pro- 
positions very idle in the advanced state of the con- 
test, and he was still treating about them when the 
defeat of the prince of Anhalt in the great battle 
of Prague, in the month of November, completed 
the ruin of the king of Bohemia and rendered all 
mediation obviously hopeless. Wotton immediately 
quitted Vienna and pursued his course to Venice. 


^ Reliqiiiaj Wottonianaij p. 383 et sey. 
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U U related, that at UU audience of leave, the em- 
peror, oiler some handsome compliments, presented 
the aD\bassador with a valuable jen el. The gift 
^Tas accepted by IVotton with the usual expressions 
of thanks ; but the next morning he beaton ed it on 
an Italian lady in whose house he was lodged. 
Tliis bcha\iour was regarded by the emperor os an 
alTront; but air Henry Wolton, on being informed 
of it, explained, “ that though he received it vvitli 
thankfulness, y ci he found in himself an indisposition 
to be the belter for any gift that came from an enemy 
to his ro^Til mistress the queen of BohemiaV" 

In what manner IVoUon vras peculiarly attaclicd 
to the service of tins queen docs not appear; but 
several letters addressed to her arc publUlicd among 
bis Remains, expressive of a strong interest in Iicr 
concerns. One of them is thus inscribed:—** Most 
resplendent queen, cv cn in the dorknc&s of fununc!*’ 
He also ventured to makcpuhllc the following glow- 
ing lines ** On bis mistress the queen of BoUciaia;'* 

you meaner l^«aaUe* of oJgtt 
That poori/ utbfr our <^r» 

More by your number than joui Ugtl, 

You common people of the *Wei, 

What are you ^ben die um ihail die i 

“ You curiooi cUanten of ih* »ood 

That waible forth dame Nature’* laji, 

TlJiilUn^ your rokvi uodoritood 

Ujr yoor Hcak acceot*, nlat’i your pralie 
When l*bilamel her ^oice duit raUe i 


• Wallon’i JUcr*, vul. U. p. *iJ7, Zouch’* edit. 
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You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown? 

‘‘So when my mistress shall be seen. 

In form, and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, tlieii choice, a ipieen. 
Tell me if she were not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind.” 


While the churms of this royal lady ^Yere capable 
of inspiring; her servants with verse like this, it is 
no wonder that swords were ready to leap from 
their scabbards” to espouse her quarrel. The whole 
chivalry of the English court was on fire to support 
the claims of her husband and to avenge her suffer- 
ings. Her father alone remained unmoved : he per- 
emptorily refused to depart from the neutrality of 
which he had -made such earnest profession; and 
though no law' at that time prohibited English sub- 
jects from offering their inilita^’y services to any 
foreign power, at their pleasure, it was long before 
he could be drawn to sanction by a reluctant con- 
sent the levies referred to in the conference between 
the archduke and W otton. 

The amount of these succours was restricted by 
the king to the insignificant number of 2,200 in- 
fantry; but they were all picked men and officered 
by the flower of the nobility and gentry; men who 
were impelled to take arms not alone by impa- 
tience of the inglorious repose of king James's 
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court, nor even by tho chivalrous feelings which 
a distressed queen and beauty wiu 6Ucd to inspire, 
but by the higher moU\c of testifying in a foreign 
quarrel Uieir attachment to the noble cause of re- 
formed religion and civil liberty; — a cause which 
they regarded, os basely betrayed at home. Sir 
Ilorace Verc, well kno^vn os a leader of the Eng- 
lish auxUiarie* in tho Dulcli war of independence, 
at this period the first military character in ‘the 
country, and closely coaoccted with the puritanical 
party, was the general. Under him two regiments 
\\cre commanded, and in great part paid and equip- 
ped, by tho young carls of Elssex and of Oxford. 
Essex was well pleased to lose amid tiio clash of 
arms tiic memory of his domestic injuries, and to 
find an honorable occosten of absentiug himself from 
tho court of a prince who suspected and hated be* 
cause ho wus conscious of having injured him. His 
talent fur Oic military profession was respcctablc> 
(hough not hriilianC, and m this campaign he laid 
the foundation of that experience which afienvords 
tros his principal title to tiic supremo command in 
Uic momentous conflict where Engfishman was ar- 
rayed against Englishman. 

Henry carl of Oxford rcHcctcU lionor, by Ids free 
and galhnt spirit, on os long a line of noble uuccs- 
loM us any Engliih peer could boasL He was now 
in hU cigh t*aud4wcnlicUi y car,and hod iwisacd some 
time in foreign travel. Sir Henry Wolhm Uius men- 
tions ium in a letter to sir 'Thomas Lake, dated Ve- 
nice February IG17 : — My lord of Oxford having 

ut 
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at Florence! heard of the imprisonment of Mr. Henry 
Fertie^ his near kinsmaiij liy the Inquisition at An- 
cona^ went the next day post to Rome, after he had 
first procured the g’rcat duke’s palace there for his 
own security, and letters of favor which were to 
follow him. Since which time IMr. Bertie was re- 
moved, perchance upon his intercession, and as safe 
for himself as it is nobly done\” 

The same ambassador writes from Venice to se- 
cretary Will wood ill the June of the same ycaij 
thus: — " Now because it is likely that his majesty 
will be pressed to the assistance of this republic, my 
lord of Oxford intendeth to employ the intercession 
of his friends at home that lie may have leave to 
conti*act with them here, and to transport unto them 
some volunteer troops; •wherein, as I conceive it, 
his majesty shall but leave his subjects in their na- 
tural liberty, and yet much oblige the state unto 
him, without any charge of his own, or so much as 
any direct engagementof himself in tlie cause. My 
lord himself is grown a goodly gentleman, of great 
ability for his. years both of body and judgement; 
and hath already taken a way to make both his affec- 
tion and resolution well known to them here, by go- 
ing in a very noble manner, both himself and his 
followers, to the siege of Gradisca, as the public 
voice leadeth him’^.” 

It does not appear that James permitted any le- 

Sir E. Brydges’ Memoirs of the peers of England during 
the reign of James I, p. 495. 
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Vie* for the VencUanB to be made, but the carl con* 
Unued abroad till the latter end of thejear 1618. 

The small body of EngUsh, on landing in Hol- 
land, found Spinola already at Aix-Ia-ClmpcUe on 
his march to attack the Palatinate: they Arere ob- 
liged to crots the Rhine below Wesel to atoid him; 
and but for the assistance of prince ISIaurice, who 
•coored the country before them \vith 2000 horse, 
it would scarcely have been practicable for them to 
join the army of the olfies in safely. A few skir- 
mUbes served to exhibit Ihcir native valor, but a 
general action wa* equally avoided by Spinola and 
by Maurice: the allied troops were sent into winter 
quarters >ritiiout performing any thing conildcr- 
and the two EuglUh earls, leaving Uieir men 
in garrison, hastened home\Tard to importune the 
king for rcmfurcemenU ; the presenution of the 
hereditary dorainioni of the Palatine, not the reco- 
very of the crown of Bohemia, being now the only 
object of the war, 

James, cqaally Q>er8c to war by temper and by 
interest, clung fast to the opinlou, infused into him 
by Gondomor, that (he roost cffccUiaJ means of pre- 
*cr\’ing or rcco>eriiig the inhcrilancc of his gnind- 
childrcn would be to pursue the negotiation with 
Spain for the marriogc of his son with the iufunta; 
in compliment to which new and dear connexion, it 
\ra» otErmed Umt the king her father would exert 
his influence willi the emperor to prevail ujwu him 
to rcinilalo the Palatine and conclude u solid pence 
in Gennany. lie therefore appears to liuvo firmly 
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resolved in his own mind to permit no more volun- 
teers to go upon this service^ and on no account to 
make the situation of his son-in-law a ground of na- 
tional Ijostilities: in the mean time he hoped to turn 
the zeal of his people to his own private advantage. 
With this view, he took occasion to profess that he 
would never tamely behold his children stripped of 
their patrimony, and that if his earnest mediations 
in their behalf should prove unavailing, war must 
ensue. In order therefore to enable him to assume 
a becoming attitude, he demanded of his subjects a 
general benevolence, which he at tempted to levy, 
in the first instance, on the lord-mayor and other 
substantial citizens. But the project did not then 
succeed; besides the general aversion to this illeg“al 
ta.vation, a well-founded distrust of the application 
of the sums collected to their ostensible object, seems 
to have prevailed; and in the end James was con- 
vinced, to his mortification, that the assembling of 
a parliament was the only practicable means of sup- 
plying his now urgent necessities. In the mean 
time, he sought to acquire merit in the eyes of his 
people by ofiering his zealous mediation in behalf 
of the oppressed protestants of Prance. 

The situation of these religionists was indeed 
deplorable. Mary of Medici, the queen-mother of 
Prance, unable to endure the insignificance to 
which she was reduced while the king’s favorite 
Luynes' disposed of every thing at his pleasure, had 
formed a cabal in which she contrived to engage 
most of the princes of the blood, and among others 
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Uie (lukca of Rohan and Soubiic, chlefe of the parly 
of the Reformed. The intrigue being speedily de- 
fected and bafliedj the quecn-mother and the princes ' 
hastened to make their peace mth the king at the 
expense of the unhappy Calrinists, \rho were thus 
deprived of all their cautionary towns on the Loire 
and some in other parts. Filled with just olumi, 
Uiey carried their complaints to the king of Qrcot 
Britain^ who immediately instructed Iiis omboiisador 
to intercede for them with Louis^ aud, should gentle 
means pro>c loclTcctual, to employ menace. This 
nmbaasadur, — a rcprcsentaiixo most unlike Ills prin- 
cipal, — was no other than the celebrated sir Edward 
Herbert of Cliirbuiy, who had been resident at the 
French court* since Uio year IGIG, and Imd dUUii- 
guLshed himself b) tlio splendor of his olablishmcnl 
and (ho un)iclding spirit with which lie fought and 
won the battles of punctilio, in which the lives of oil 
dipluiualic characters were ul this period consumed. 
He threw his whole ardent soul into the mure seri- 
ous business now committed to his inanugcment, 
and liaslcncd to the rq)ul cuinp at St. Jean d'Aii- 
gcly. Here he was treated by the Insulcnl fuxorite 
Luyncs with a degree of flight and rudeness not ill- 
adapted to the luiuo and inclTicicnl clmructcr of the 
British sovereign, but utterly in>upi>ortnb(e h^ the 
spirit of his umlMs>ador. Herbert retorted, violent 
language cnviied on boUi sides, and Uie ronlc^l ter- 
minated in a fummt requc-l from Louis Xlll. fur 
the amba*‘’»ador'H recuU. JamctofcuuisecoinplitJ, 
and sent the carl of Carlu.lc in hi-* place; vvlu». un 
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inquiring' into the circumstances of the quarrel^ dis- 
covered that Luynes had misrepresented the conduct 
of Herbert^ of which he apprised his master. ‘^‘’Here- 
upon sir Edward kneeled to the king, and humbly 
besoimht him, that since the business between 
Luynes and him Avas become public, that a trum- 
peter, if not a herald, on sir Edward’s part, might be 
sent to Luynes, to tell him, that he had made a false 
relation to the king of the passages between them; 
and that sir Edward would demand reasons of him 
sword in hand on that point; but the king was not 
pleased to gmnt it^” 

On the death of Luynes, Avhich speedily followed 
Herbert Avas reappointed to the embassy; and soon 
after his final return in 1624 Avas gratified Avith the 
title of Baron Herbert of Chirbury. The French 
protcstants, hoAvever, reaped no benefit from the 
inept attempts of Idng James to persuade to justice 
and moderation the politicians of the court of 
Louis XIII. 

The kina’ of France was desirous, notwithstand- 
ing, of maintaining the relations of peace and amity. 
Avith his good brother of England, and since ex- 
pensive and ostentatious embassies Avere so much 
to his taste, he determined to gratify him. Being' 
the next year so near to England as Calais, he took 
the opportunity to dispatch thither, in the capacity 
of ambassador extraordinary, the marquis Cadenat, 
brother to his deceased favorite Luynes, attended 


by 
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by a train of fifty or sixty gentlemen and tbreo hun- 
dred of inferior condition. The presumption and 
impertinence of these penons seems even to have 
exceeded that by VThicb, according to the confession 
of Sully himself, French diplomatists usually ren- 
dered themselves and their country odious to all (he 
nations of Europe. 

The first act of Cadcnol, of \>hQsc reception \xc 
bcL\c a full account from Finett, to o/Tcnd (ho 
dignity of Uic carl of Anmdcl, ^>llo nvos sent to 
meet and compliment him at hU lodging at Gnivcs- 
end, by ** not mcetlug liu lonJsliip till he came to 
Uie btair-hcad of his eburober door, and at his part- 
ing accomtian^ing him no further;'" of ubicli Itio 
carl shon cd hU resentment by appointing a meeting 
tn the itrccl Uic next moniing, prcviousl} to their 
embarking together on bourd the ro}al barges, and 
by quitting Utc amhosMidor at the bottom of (ho 
stairs of Sumcrsct-housc, oppoinlcd for hU resi- 
dence ; telling liim that there ere gentlemen there 
who nould show him his loilging. ** His ninjcst)," 
continues tlic narrator, “ bcnsihle more of the cauao 
given by the ambassador, (ban of the lucosure re- 
turned by the carl of Arundel, btunued much at it," 
and extorted from Codcimt on oiiolog) in Uie form 
ofa plea of indisposition when Uc received the lirat 
visit of the carl After this, Uic marquU was con- 
ducted in great state to Wiutuiiiulcr, and Iiad a 
gracious audience of (he king in Uic house of lords, 
which was adorned with rich hangings on Uie occa- 
sion. Two or three dujs uncnvaids ho vvos invited 
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by the king to an entertainment^ when he had the 
assurance to keep his majesty waiting for hjs dinner 
above an hour. His suite, in the mean tinie, were 
brought to the court of requests, where a table was 
spread for them ; but when the duke of Ldnox, who 
had conducted them thither, quitted them without 
seeing even the principal persons of their number 
seated, they began to think themselves slighted. , To 
make the matter worse, the lord-chancellor, lord- 
treasurer and lord-privy-seal, entered the room in 
their robes of office, and without ceremony placed 
themselves all together on the right hand side of the 
table; on which the Frenchmen took their cloaks 
and, with shows of much discontent,’’ departed to 
their coaches. The master of the ceremonies and 
others followed and entreated them to return, but 
in vain; they one and all protested that they had 
dined at home, and drove off. Their principal cause 
of quarrel was, that gentlemen of the long robe, 
as they, with a French scorn, termed those great 
officers of state,” should have taken precedence of 
them; but one of them was also offended that he 
had not been invited to dine with the king; his fa- 
ther having, on a similar occasion, dined with queen 
Elizabeth. The whole story perhaps betrays a want 
of real cordiality between the two courts. At the 
end of a fortnight this captious and parading em- 
bassy, which imposed a needless charge of 200Z. pei' 
diem on the treasury of James, departed, — to the 
great joy of all persons concerned^ 

“ Fiuetti PhiloxetitSj p. 67 et seq. 
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Ilowel, tlie letter writer, has the following onec- 
4otc connected with thw subject — There la a 
flaunting French amhoksador come over lately, and 
1 bclie\e his errand is nought else but compliment 
. . . .lie had an audience two da^s since, wlicrc be 
with his tram ofrufttingjong haired iMonsieurs, ear- 
ned himself in such a light garb, that after tlic audi- 
ence the king asked my lord keeper Bacon what ho 
thought of the Trench ambassador he answered, 
tliat ho was a toil proper roan * Aye, hu nmjciity 
replied, 'but what think you of bis head piece? 1* 
be a proper man for tlic olHce of an ambairodor?' 

* Sir,' said Bacon, ' loll men arc hke house* of four 
or fire stones, wherein commonly the uppermost 
room IS worst furnished 

But matters of higher importance now occupied 
the attention of the king and hu mmiitcn 

It was at length dctcmuucd Uiot parluimeiit should 
be summoned to assemble uu January 30lh IC2I, 
and many coiisultaUuus were held upou the means 
of rendering Uie meeting safe and profitable to the 
king What Ihoc means were, may be partly col- 
lected from the following postage of u letter from 

the lord chancellor to Buckingham Wster- 

day I called unto us the two chicfjUHttccs and ser- 
jeant Crew about the {mrimincnt bu>mc>s 'i o call 
more judges 1 lljought not giMnl It would be htllo 
to assutance, much to secrecy The dwtriLuliuii 
of the buiinc)>k we mudu wiu into four |urU 

First, the j>eru>ing of Uic fonucr grievance, un J 
of things of Uic hke nature winch have comen liincc 



Secondly, the consideration of a proclamation 
Avith the clauses thereof, especially touching' elec- 
tions, which clauses nevertheless we are of opinion 
should be rather monitory than exclusive. 

Thirdly, the inclusive : that is to say, Avhat per- 
sons were fit to be of the house, tending to make a 
sufficient aud well composed house of the ablest men 
of the kingdom, fit to be advised with circa ardua 
regni, as the style of the writs goeth, according to 
the pure and true institution of a parliament; and of 
the means to place such persons without novelty or 
much observation. For this purpose we made some 
lists of names of the prime counsellors and principal 
statesmen and courtiers; of the gravest and wisest 
lawyers; of the most respected and best tempered 
knights and gentlemen of the country. And here, 
obiter we did not fojget to consider who ^vere the 
boutfeus of the last session, how many of them are 
dead, how many reduced, and ho\v many remain, 
and what were fit to be done concerning them. 

Fourthly, the having ready of some common- 
wealth bills, that may add respect and acknowledge- 
ment of the king’s care; not wooing bills, to make 
the king and his graces cheap; but.good matter to 
set them on work, that an empty stomach do not 
feed upon humor. 

Of these four points, that which concerneth 
persons is not so fit to be communicated with the 
council-table, but ,to be kept within fewer hands. 
The other three .may when they are ripe^” 


^ liCtters and Memoirs of sir F. Bacon. 
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In the proclamation here apoken of, drawn by 
Bacon with bit accuBtomcd eloquence, much is said 
in praise of peace, and of the king^t earnest desire 
at all times to maintain it: nevertheless, it is de- 
clared, that hU majesty secs himself compelled to 
have recourse to ■wariiko prejmrations for llic reco- 
very of tl\c Palatinate to his son-in-law, in case ne- 
gotiation should fail. 

The causes of assembling the parliament arc then 
thus stated:— AUbougli the making of war or peace 
be a secret of empire, and a thing properly belong- 
ing to our high prerogative royal and imperial 
power, yet nevertheless, in cause* of thot nature 
-which we shall think fit not to rescnc but to com- 
municate, we shall ever think, ourselves muchossUted 
and strengUiencd by Ibo faithful advice and general 
assent of our loring subjects. Moreover, no man 
is so Ignorant as to expect tlmt we should any wu^s 
be able (moneys being the great sinews of war) to 
enter into the list against so great potcututes \)illi- 
out some large and bountiful help of treasure from 
our people, os well towards tlio maintenance of the 
vrar, as towards the relief of our crown and c^laie. 
And tills the roUicr, fur that we have now, the 
space of full ten years (a thing. unheard of in onr 
times) subsisted by our own means, without being 
chargeable to our people, ollicrwuc limn by H>me 
rolunlaiy gifts of some particulars, which tliough in 
total amounted to no grout matter, we thunkfuHy 
acknowledge nt their hands/* 

** Upon llioe conMidoniUuns, and forllul ulw> in 

re*>pcct 
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respecl of so long; interiuiasiou of u parliaiucut, the 
times may have inti'oduced some things fit to be re- 
formed, either by new laws or by the moderate de- 
sires of our loving subjects dutifully intimated unto 
us (wherein we shall ever be no less ready to give 
them all gracious satisfaction than their own hearts 
can desire),” the parliament is declared to be sum- 
moned. 

A part of the original draught of this proclama- 
tion ^vas omitted in the printing, because his'ma- 
jesty thought that it anticipated too much of what 
he had designed for the matter of his own speech 
to the house; but the document is not the less inter- 
esting. Little did its author anticipate, as he tmeed 
it, the results of this invitation to the parliament to 
inquire into abuses ! 

Previously to the actual opening of the session. 
Bacon became aware tliat the means used by the 
government to pack a house of commons hatl not 
proved entirely successful; and in one of his official 
letters to Buckingham, he communicated the fol- 
lowing warning:. If his majesty said well that 
when he knew the men and the elections he would 
guess at the success, the prognostics are not so good 
as I expected, occasioned by the late occurrents 
abroad, and the general licentious speaking of state 
matters, of which I wrote in my last,” As a remedy 
against this license of the tongue, a proclamation 
was immediately issued prohibiting all persons, from 
the highest to the lovvest, from speaking of state 
affairs, or discussing the conduct of any .of the 

princes 
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princts bit majcat}’* allies: an attempt at restrain- 
ing the natural liberty of mankind, it may be added, 
%>bicb proved as unuise as k \Tas tyrannical; since 
by betraying on the pari of administration belli fear, 
and something like a sense of guilt, it inspired op- 
ponents mlh courage as well as indignatiuu. 

Notnithstanding all unra\orabIc apiicarances, 
James and bis ministers continued to Halter Ihcin- 
scUcs timt tile sacrifice of a few oppressiso mono- 
polies 'v>ouId satisfy the spirit of refonnation ubich 
they perceived to be abroad; and James prepared 
to mollify tbc temper of both bouses by a speech in 
which he deigned to apologise in some degree foe 
hu roisundcrslandiDgs \>iUi former parlminenU. In 
tlic first, he said> ho nos guided by the cnunvcUors 
of tJic late queen, and |>erhi)ju Ibcro bud been some 
mistakes commiUed; in the second bo \vai led by 
a strange kind of bcasU coHcd undertakers/* nhoso 
name ho detested. At the same lime, his roujcsly 
was careful to enlaigo upon his own eitraordinary 
merits towards bis people, and to iiibtrucl the huu>o 
In the sacred obligation under ubicb it luy of sup- 
plying his ncccsfUics, since kings were before jiar- 
liumcnts, and oH their privileges derived from royul 
concessions. 

Wliatevcr upprebaosions tbo chancellor might 
have entertained of the cunsettuenccs of this meet- 
ing of twirliamcnl to the king’s aHuirs in geuerJ, it 
is perfectly clear that bo felt nunc for liim»clf. It 
wus ill the house of commons that bU matchless clo- 
(juciico had been displayed in iu fullest splendor; — - 
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had gained its most signal triumphs ; — he had 
often boasted to the king of the influence which he 
possessed there^ and an attack upon. his conduct 
from that quarter appears to have been the danger 
furthest from his thoughts. 

This great man was now at the summit of official 
rank and dignity^ political power and literary fame; 
and before the circumstances of his fall and ruin are 
related^ it will be interesting to dwell awhile on the 
particulars of his felicity : — After occupyingfor some 
time the situation of lord-keepei’j he had lately been 
invested with the dignity of lord-high-chancelloi^ 
and the titles of’ baron Verulam and viscount St. Al- 
bans had been added to his style; — honors Jiowever^ 
■which have long since been, swallowed up in the 
superior glory which surrounds the simple name of 
Francis Bacon. 

He had published in the preceding year the se- 
cond part of his great philosophical work the Novum 
Organum; and the homage of the learned greeted 
him from every quarter of lettered Europe. 

His authority in the state and his acceptance with 
the prince were second only to those of Buckingham, 
and to this favorite he believed that he had rendered 
his services and his counsels nearly indispensable. 

The deep feeling of reverence wliich he cherished 
for the memory of his excellent father did him honor, 
and it caused him to account it no trifling article in 
the estimate of his prosperity, that he had been en- 
abled to become .the possessor of York-house in the 
Strand, where sir Nicholas'^ Bacon had resided as 

lord- 



lord-keeper, and wlierc ho Iiinisctf was bora. It 
uas here that, early in the year 1650 he hod cele- 
brated \ritb ^eat state and ma^ificcnce his suticUi 
birth-day; an occasion >\hich ^Yaa seized by Ben 
Jonson to address a few rugged but expressive lines 
of congralulotion to — 

EogUod'! Ugh ctuQCcllort tbo dcilla'il Mr 
In hli tort cmll« to hU fiitbcr't chatr^ 

boMs tbre^ the fates spin rooml and fall 
Oat of their cbolcett atal their siUteU vool." 

His scut cf Gorhumbur}, also ibo abode of bis 
father, uud Uio scene of his youthful pleasures and 
studies, had been adorned by him wilb eijual core 
and cobt; the gardens, formed on Uic stately and 
elaborate plan nbldi he has described in bis essays, 
were Uic peculiar object of his oUentiou and (he 
chief solace of his Ichurc luotncnls. U \nis here, 
reclined bcncolli his o«u contemporary trees/* 
that ho ^KUibed his w'ucal and his Imppicat hours, in 
the solitary meditations of genius, in conrcrunce 
with a chosen few of the most inquiring spirits of 
the age, or in Utc pleasing huk of suggesting sub- 
jects of speculation or experiment, ordicUiting por- 
tiojts of iiU works, to u Iwnd of^oung men of pro- 
mising lalcnli whom he muinloined in hit house fur 
the puqMHe of seniug him us assisianU or umunu- 
cnscs. 

One of thc»e followers was the ufterwurds cele- 
brated 'rimnms Hobbes, tbo pbiloiopher of JMobus« 
bury, wliu was soon di»tinguuUcd by hin lord above 
the re^t, for hU quickness in seizing the scattered 

hiuU 
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hints and heads of topics \Yhich he threw out -to 
hinij andarrangino'and expanding- tliem \v;ith a. true 
perception of their scope and meaning. Hobbes, 
he would say, understood him; and he employed 
him in the office of translating into Latin a portion 
of his philosophical writings. Another portion was 
undertaken by Toby Matthew, son of the archbishop 
of York, with whom, notwithstanding his wandering 
life and the obloquy to which his conversion to the 
Romish faith and close connection with the king of 
Spain long exposed him, B-acon maintained the 
strictest intimacy apparently, -which he enjoyed with 
any one after the death of his beloved brother An- 
thony. In one of his letters to Buckingham he calls 
Matthew his otho' self. 

Among the learned friends of Bacon may also be 
enumerated the excellent bishop Andrews, lord Her- 
bert of Chirbury, sir Henry Saville, sir Henry Wot- 
ton, and Selden, who addressed to him a brief 
discourse” on the nature of the office' of chancellor, 
and whose opinion he afterwards requested on the 
validity of the parliamentary sentence pronounced 
ag-ainst him. Many other names both native and 
foreign might doubtless be added to the list, and in 
genei-al it maybe affirmed, that his acquaintance was 
eagerly sought by the eminent in every class, and by 
all whom an ingenuouslove of excellence prompted to 
render homage to the greatest general philosopher, 
the first orator and the finest writer of his age. 

High as must have been the expectations excited 
by his fame in all who approached him, none could 

h-dve 
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ba\ e rctiretl iu dibappomlnicDt from the prcseuce of 
him \\ho was g;ifted beyond all others with that best 
of accomphabmenta the ort of coiuersation Tq 
bis peculiar taleut of discoursing lu erery style and 
on every subject, of adapting himself to all with 
whom he cou\eraed, and excelhng them on their 
own topics, we possess the leaUraouy of Oabom, — no 
incompetentjudge, — m the foUowingpassage of that 
part of his Ad vice to bis son" where he speaks 
of the ad\*antage of general knowledge to a gentle- 
man — ■ 

I\Iy memory neither doth, nor, I beheve, poi- 
sAle ever can, direct me to an example more splen- 
did m tins kind Ibau lord Bacon, eari of St Alhans, 
who m all companies did appear a good proficient, 
if not a rooster, m those arts entertained for the 
subject of every one’s discourse So as I dare roam- 
tain, without the least affectation of flattery or hy- 
perbole, that bis most casual talk deserveth to bo 
written os 1 have been told that bis first or foulest 
copies required no great labor to render them com- 
petent for the nicest judgements A high perfec- 
tion, attainable only by use, aud treating with every 
man m hu respective profession, and what he ^^aa 
most versed in I So as I have beard him entertain 
a country lord m the proper terms relating to bawks 
and dogs, and at anotlicr time outcant a London 
chirurgeon Thus did he not onlj learn himsd/^ 
but gratify such as taught him, \^ho looked upon 
their calhngs as lionored through his notice Nor 
did on cosy folhng into argument, — uot unjustly 

taken 
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taken for a blemish in tlie most, — appear Ics 
an ornament in him; the ears of the hearers i 
in«* more ^'ratification than trouble; and so n 
sorry when he came to conclude than disp 
witii any did interrupt him. Now, this g- 
knowledge lie had in all things, husbanded 
wit, and diginlied by so majestical a carriage I 
known to own, struck such an awful revere 
those he questioned, that they durst not conc( 
most intrinsic part of their mysteries from hi 
fear of appearing ignorant or saucy. All 
rendered him no less necessary than admiri 
the council-table, wherein reference to impos 
monopolies, &c. the meanest manufactures w^ 
usual argument: and, as I have heard, did i 
baflle the earl of hfiddlese.x, that was born an< 
a citizen'^" 

Thus adorned with all the gifts of nature ; 
fortune, and surrounded by that reverence 
his age, his station, his surpassing genius an 
mild majesty of his demeanor impressed on al 
approached him, it is perhaps not surprisin 
Bacon should have believed himself beyon 
reach of accusation or censure; — that he { 
have, flattered himself that one still small 
alone would ever dare to reproach him as tin 
rupt judge, the tool of lawless power, the ba: 
trayer of the rights and liberties of his fellow- 
try men: but he was fatally deceived. 


* Osborn’s Advice^ part ii. c. 24. 
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The parliament osaemblcil; it voted two whole 
•ubsidies to the king as a kind of propitiatory offer- 
ing, and immediately proceeded upon grievances, 
of which monopolies were made the first head, and 
those arising out of abuses in the courts of justice the 
second* A committee wot appointed on March 12 
for tbia latter investigation; and sir Robert Philips 
the chairman soon afler reported to the house that 
they had received information respecting a case of 
bribery Avhich '' touched the honor of so great a 
mao, so endued with all parts both of nature and 
art, as that he would say no more of him, not being 
able "to say enough/' A second report was brought 
up bro days after, (^ntaming further accusations of 
the same nature against the chancellor, and a debate 
ensued on the proceedings proper to be held on so 
momentous an afiair. 

Sir Ed>Tard Sackviile, aflcnTards earl of Dorset,^ 
an ingenious and accomplished man, known by his 
patronage of letters,— sir Ueneage Pinch recorder 
of London, and some others, spoke earnestly in de- 
fence of the chancellor; but at length it atbj carried, 
that heads of an accusation against him should bo 
drawn up by sir Robert PluHps, air Edw'ard Coke, 
sir Dudley Di^es and Mr, Noy, and presented to 
the lords at a conference. "What might be the se- 
cret feelings of Coke on performing tl\is oflSce to- 
wards the base rival who had insulted over himself 
when Buffering under on 'Unmerited disgrace, can- 
not he known; but it is said that his conduct was 
marked by an honorable forbearance. 


The 
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The lords appear to have entertained the com- 
plaint of the commons with less hesitation than might 
in that age have been expected^ considering the high 
place of the party accused, and his reputed favor 
with the king; they appointed' a committee to in- 
vestigate the charges, and as early as March 20 
Buckingham presented a letter to the house from 
the chancellor, in which he only ventured to peti- 
tion, that the house would " maintain him in its good 
opinion without prejudice till his cause was heard;” 
and that he might be allowed convenient time to 
make his defence, with the assistance of counsel 
and the privilege of excepting against and cross- 
examining the witnesses produced against him. A 
courteous and favorable answer was returned by the 
peers to these requests; expressing the satisfaction 
that they should feel if his lordship should clear his 
honor in these matters, but instructing him immedi- 
ately to prepare for his just defence. In the mean 
time they proceeded diligently to the examination 
of witnesses, both in the house itself and by a select 
committee- 

During these transactions, the festival of Easter 
was made a plea for the prorogation of parliament 
from March 27 to April 18; it is said that Bucking- 
ham had reg-ard to the chancellor in this step, hop- 
ing that the cessation would mitigate the vehemence 
of resentment entertainedagainsthiminboth houses: 
but such a result, it may be remarked, could scai’cely 
be expected while unanswered charges rested upon 
their memories ; and the favorite had reasons of 


nearer 
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nearer concern for detmng an mter\*al of delibera- 
tion 

lu the matter of monopolies none had been bo 
guiltj as the Villierg family^ to whom every thing' 
was granted by the influence of the morquu and 
the flhameful facdity of the king i and if the parlia- 
ment should be suffered to proceed m its course, it 
seemed probable that a atorm of national indigna- 
tion ^YouId be raued against them m which the fa- 
Tonte himself might suffer shipwreck The house 
of commons had already singled out three patents 
as abuses of the highest degree of enormity — they 
were those for the hcenstng of mns, the licensing 
of hoatnes, and the manufacture of gold thready m 
which two notorious characters of the names of 
hlompesson and Michel were the agents of Buck** 
ing hnm and his family By virtue of the two firsts 
the patentees were enabled Co exact for their licenses 
whatever sums they pleased , and on the refusal of 
inn keepers or publicans to comply with their arbi- 
trary extortions, Uiey fined or threw them into pri- 
son, at their discretion The knavenea and oppres- 
sions practised under the authority of the third pa- 
tent were manifold The monopohsU manufactured 
thread so scandalously debased with copper, that it 
was said to corrode the bands of the artificers and 
the flesh of those who wore it This adulterated 
article they vended at an arbitrary and exorbitant 
pnee , and if they detected any persons m making 
or selling a better and cheaper article, they were 
empowered to fine and imprison such interloper! 

\ulhout 



without law ; whilst a clause in their patent pro- 
tected themselves from all actions to which they 
would otherwise have been liable in consequence of 
these attacks upon the liberty and property of their 
fellow subjects^ and of the right of search even in 
private houses "which they assumed. These gilt 
flies were the bolder/’ as a quaint writer expresses 
himself^ because sir Edward Villiersj half-brother 
to the lord marquis, was in their indenture of asso- 
ciation, though not named in their patent^” 

So monstrous a system of iniquity and oppression, 
existing solely for the benefit of a few rapacious and 
profligate projectors. Could not, it was evident, stand 
a moment before the face of an English parliament. 
Both houses were equally zealous for the abolition 
of the patents and the condign punishment of the 
- knaves who had made them the instruments of their 
iniquity ; and the king himself, who, little aware 
perhaps of the extent of the promise, had eng’aged 
in his speech to the commons to amend the errors 
of his grants, was pledged not to obstruct the course 
of justice. Every day fresh petitions were presented 
to the commons, pointing out fresh sources of op- 
pression and of illegal exaction, and loudly demand- 
ing redress. No one could now foresee where the 
demand for reformation would stop : James became 
uneasy and his favorite lost all peace of mind : One 
course alone remained for the protection of the mo- 
nopolists and perhaps of higher delinquents; — to 


* Hacket’s Life of fVilli(i7/is, p. 49. 
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diasolvo the parliament. This plan readily 
gested iUelf to the nvarquia, and %Tas sttenviouiiy 
urged upon him and upon hii master by the Belfiih 
and unprincipled crowd of coartien and dependents^ 
regardlesa aliVe of the safety of the king and the 
welfare of the country, and aniious only for the 
preaervation of their own iniquitous gains. "If the^ 
parliament should sit a year, they said, what good 
could be expected from them but two or three sub- 
sidies ? That it were less danger for the king to 
gather such a sum, or greater, by his prerogative, 
though it he out of the \Tay, than to wait for the 
exhibition of a little money, which nyiH cost disho- 
nor, and Uie ruin of bis most loyal and faithful ser- 
xanU*/' This rash counsel we ore told was listened 
to by Buckingham, and would probably have been 
carried into effect but for the interposition of dean 
WiDiams, He addressed a writing to Buckingham, 
strongly representing "that the parliament in all it 
had hitherto undertaken deserved praise as weH for 
their dutiful demeanor to the king, as for their justice 
to the people,'* That the prefogalive had been left 
untouched, and all petitions for redress of grioTances 
impartially received ; " which tliey must tift, or be- 
tray the trust of their country which sent them." 
That tlie king himself had encouraged tliem to the 
work ; using these very words : " If I know my 
errors,! will reform them.” " But your lordship,” 
he added, " U jealous, if the parliament continue in 
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Uiis vig’orj of your own safety, or at least of your 
reputation, least your nauic should be used and be 
broug'lit to the bandy. Follow this parliament in 
their undertaking’s, and you may prevent it: Swim 
with the tide, and 3’ou cannot be drowned. Tiiey 
'will seek your favor, if you do not start from them, 
to help them to settle the public frame, as llicy arc 
contriving' it. Trust to me and your otiicr .servants 
that have some credit with the most active member.s 
to keep you clear from the strife of tongues. But 
if you assist to break up this parliament, being now 
in pursuit of justice, only to save some cormorants, 
who have devoured that which must be regorged, 
you will pluck up a sluice which will overwhelm 
yourself. The king will find it a great disservice 
before one year expire. The korm will gather, 
and burst out into a greater tempest in all insequent 
meetings. 

. . . .“Delay not one day before you give your 
brother sir Edward a commission for an embassage 
to some of the princes of Germany, or the North- 
lands, and dispatch him over the sea before he be 
missed. Those empty fellows sir Giles' Mompesson 
and sir Francis Michel, let them be made victims to 
the public wrath. . . .Nay, my sentence is, cast all 
monopolies and patents of griping projections into 
the dead sea after them. I have searched the sig- 
net office and have collected almost forty, Avhich I 
have hung in due bracelet and are fit for revocation. 
Damn all these by one proclamation, that the world 
may see that the king, who is the pilot that sits at 
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the helm, is ready to plajr the pump, to eject such 
filth 08 grew noisome in the nostrils of his people. 
And your lordship must need* partake in the ap- 
plause.". . . . 

The marquis was not alow in perceiving the ad- 
vantages of a plan by which he was taught to make 
good bU ovvn retreat at the expense of hia instru- 
ments and associates. He instantly carried Williama 
with him to the king, "whom they found accom- 
panied in his chamber with the prince, and in seri- 
ous discourse together upon the same perpleiities." 
WiDiama's paper was read : "And whatsoever seem- 
ed contentious or doubtful to the king's piercing 
wit, the dean improved it to the greeter likiiig by 
the solidity of his aniwcrs. Whereupon, the king 
resolved to keep close to every syllable of those di- 
rections. Out of this bud the dean's advancement 
very shortly spread out into a hlovvn flower. For 
the king, upon this trial of bis wisdom, either called 
him to him, or called for his judgement in writing, 
in aH that he deliberated to act or permit in this 
session of parliament in bis most private and closest 
consultations V" 

The recess of parliament, whatever might have 
been the hopes or intentions of those who procured 
it, had only given time for the production of fresh 
matter against the chancellor. The imtancea of 
bribery and corruption with which he was charged, 
now amounted to eight-ond-tvrenty : his excellent* 
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judg’ement informed him that defence was uhavail- 
ingj and would but incense his prosecutors and the 
kino- himself ao-ainst him; and on April 24 the 
prince of Wales sig^nilied to the house that he was 
the bearer of a written submission from the chan- 
celloi-j which was immediately read. 

In this humiliating; appeal^ which is nevertheless ‘ 
a model of pathetic and insinuating eloquence, he 
begins by craving- of their lordships ‘^‘‘a benign in- 
terpretation ; for words that come from wasted spi- 
rits and an oppressed mind, are more safe in being- 
deposited in a noble construction, than in being cir- 
cled with any reserved caution.” Proceeding- to 
tlie merits of his case, he says, have chosen one 
only justification out of the justification of Job. 
For after the clear submission and confession which 
I sh-all now make unto your lordships, I hope I may 
say and justify with Job in these words; have 
not hid my sins as did Adam, nor concealed my 
faults in my bosom.’ This is the only justification 
, Avhich I will use. 

It resteth thei’efore, that, without fig leaves, I 
do ingenuously confess and acknowledge, that hav- 
ing understood the particulars of the charge, not 
formally from the house, but enough to inform my 
conscience and my memory, I find matters sufficient 
and full both to move me to desert my defence and 
to move your lordships to condemn and censure me." 

Neither will I trouble your lordships by singling 
those .particulars which I think might fall off. . . . 
Neither will I prompt your lordships to observe. 

p 2 upon 



upon the proofs, where they come not home, 'or 
the scruple 'touching the witnesses. Neither will 
I represent to your lordships how far a defence in 
divers things mougbt extenuate the offence in re- 
spect of the time and manner of the gift, or the like 
circumstances. But only leave these things to spring 
out of your own noble thoughts and observations of 
the evidenc.e and examinations themselves, and 
charitably to wind about the particulars of the charge, 
here. and there, os God sb^ put into your minds ; 
and so submit myself wholly to your piety and 
grace.** 

Passing artfully from his own delinquencies to 
the circumstances of hit judges, he represents; that 
the peers have a further extent of arbitrary power 
than other courts ; and that if they be not " tied 
by ordinary courses of courts or precedents in points 
of strictness and severity, much more in points of 
mercy and mitigation " He pleads that *^‘^the ques- 
tioning of men of eminent places bath the same ter- 
ror, though not the same rigor, with the punish- 
ment," " But," he adds, ** my case stnndeth not 
there; for my bumble desire is, that bis mr^eaty 
would take the seal into bis hands ; which is a great 
downfe], and may serve, I hope, in itself, for an ex- 
piation of my faults.** 

After some further plena of oxtcniuition, craftily 
insinuated and mingled wnth appeals to the feelings 
of the peers, he ends with this petition : " That my 
penitent aubmission may be ray sentence, and the 
loss of the seal my punishment ; and that your lord- 
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sliips 'will spare any further sentence, but recommend 
me to his majesty’s grace and pardon for all that is 
past.” 

. But the peers justly conceived, that a confession 
in which no particular offences were acknowledged ; 
and which also was afterwards extenuated in the 
same submission, could not be received as an ade- 
quate satisfaction for crimes of so high a nature ; 
and they sent to him the particulars of his accusa- 
tion, requiring an explicit answer to each. 

With this requisition the chancellor complied : 
and out of the eight-and-twenty articles of which 
the charge consisted, though he explained some and 
extenuated others, he acknowledged without excep- 
tion the greater number, and g*ave a direct denial 
to none. The lords, after perusing this new con- 
fession, declared themselves satisfied of its ingenu- 
ousness, and they sent to him certain commissioners 
empowered to declare as much, and to demand whe- 
ther it were his own hand that was subscribed to 
the same, • and whether he would stand to it. His 
answer was in these words: My lords, it is my act, 
my hand, my heart : I beseech your lordships to be 
merciful to a broken reed.” 

Their next proceeding was to send a deputation 
to the king, with the prince of Wales at its head, 
requesting him to sequester the great seal : to which 
his majesty assented, and four great officers were 
sent to the chancellor to demand it. They courte.-, 
ously told him, that they were loth to visit him ou 
such an occasion, and wished it had been better. 

^^No, 
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^'No, my lords,’* replied be, "the occasion is good 
and then, delirering them the great seal, he added, 
** It was the king’s fiiTor that gaye me this, and it 
is my fault that hath taken it a^vay. Rtx dedit, 
culpa ahsiulii.’* 

The following day, on demand of the speaker of 
the lower house, the peers proceeded to pronounce 
their sentence in the absence of the delinquent, who 
pleaded sickness. It consisted of four articles : 
"That the lord viscount SL Alban, lord chancel- 
lor of Eu^nd, shall undergo fine and ransom of 
40,0001. : That he shall be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the king’s pleasure : That he shall be for 
ever uncapable of any office, place, or employment, 
in the state or commonwealth : That be shall never 
sit in parliament, nor come Avithin the verge of the 
court" 

These proceedings are remarkable in many re- 
spects : during the whole course of them much de- 
ference and tenderness was exhibited towards their 
illustrious object by the members of both houses ; 
yet in on© point, — the disabling of him from ever 
sitting in pariiament, — the sentence was more severe 
than any ever pronounced upon on impeachment ; 
in all previous examples it bed been the consequence 
of an attainder. Another memorable circumstance 
WBB, that two of the pedtiona preferred against the 
chancellor gave occasion to the first precedents on 
record of appeals received by the house of lords 
against the decisions of the high court of chancery; 
from which the king in bis celebrated btar-chamber 

discourse 
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cliscoiivsc had expressly declared that there lay no 
appeal. This innovation was passed over by James 
in silence; but during- the reign of his son a dispute 
was raised upon the pointy and the jurisdiction of 
the peers in this matter was not established without 
a struggle. 

The fine set upon the chancellor appears exces- 
sive ; it was certainly more than he had the means 
of discharging ; for prodigality, and a habit of weak 
indulgence to his servants and officers, not avarice, 
had been the means of exposing him to the tempta- 
tion of illicit gain,, and, notwithstanding the magni- 
tude of his income as chancellor, he was overwhelmed 
with debt and scarcely a richer man than his father 
left him. But the lords felt the less repugnance to 
pronounce a somewhat harsh sentence, capable of 
strongly deterring future offenders, because, as some 
of them observed, they left him in the hands of a 
good and gracious master. 

James had shed tears on the first intelligence of 
his chancellor's being accused : he speedily liberated 
him from the Tower ; remitted his fine, and, in the 
end, absolved him from all the other parts of his sen- 
tence and granted him a very considerable pension; 
thouo-h his own distresses often interfered with the 

O 

payments. These facts are undoubted ; it also ap- 
pears from the evidence of authentic letters which 
passed between Bacon and Buckingham, that the 
favorite continued to him after his fall a consider- 
able appearance of friendship ; that he obtained for 
him the promise of some pecuniary favors from the 

kine-. 
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"No, my lords," replied he, "the occasion is good:" 
and then, delivering them the great seal, he added, 
" It was the king’s iuvor that gave me this, and it 
is my fimlt that hath taken it away. Rex dedit, 
culpa abstulit*’ 

The following day, on demand of the speaker of 
the lower house, the peers proceeded to pronounce 
their sentence in the absence of the delinquent, who 
pleaded sickness. It consisted of four articles: 
"That the lord viscount St Alban, lord chancel- 
lor of England, shall undergo fine and ransom of 
40,OOW. ; That he shall be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the king's pleasure : That he shall he for 
ever uncapable of any office, place, or employment, 
in the state or commonwealth : That be shall never 
sit in parliament, nor come within the verge of the 
court." 

These proceedings are remarkable in many re- 
spects : during the whole course of them much de- 
ference and tenderness was exhibited towards their 
illuBtrious object by the members of both houses ; 
yet in one point, — the disabling of him from ever 
sitting in parliament, — the sentence was more severe 
than any ever pronounced upon an impeachment ; 
in aU previous examples it bad been the consequence 
of on attainder. Another memorable circumstance 
was, that two of the petitions preferred against the 
chancellor gave occasion to the first precedents on 
record of appeals received by the house of lords 
against the decisions of the high court of chancery; 
from which the king in his celebrated star-chomL 
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discourse had expressly declared that there lay no 
appeal. This innovation was passed over by James 
in silence; but during- the reign of his son a dispute 
Avas raised upon the pointy and the jurisdiction of 
the peers in this matter Avas not established Avithout 
a struggle. 

The fine set upon the chancellor appears exces- 
sive ; it Avas certainly more than he had the means 
of discharging ; for prodigalityj and a habit of Aveak 
indulgence to his servants and officers^ not avaricOj 
had been the means of exposing him to the tempta- 
tion of illicit gaiUj-andj notAvithstanding the magni- 
tude of his income as cbancellor^hewas overwhelmed 
with debt and scarcely a richer man than his father 
left him. But the lords felt the less repugnance to 
pronounce a someAvhat harsh sentence^ capable of 
strongly deterring future offenders^ because^ as some 
of them observed,, they left him in the hands of a 
good and gracious master. 

James had shed tears on the first intelligence of 
his chancellor’s being accused : he speedily liberated 
him from the ToAver ; remitted his finCj and^ in the 
endj absolved him from all the other parts of his sen- 
tence and granted him a very considerable pension; 
though his own distresses often interfered with the 
payments. These facts are undoubted ; it also ap- 
pears from the evidence of authentic letters Avhich 
passed betAveen Bacon and Buckingham^ that the 
favorite continued to him after his fall a consider- 
able appearance of friendship ; that he obtained for 
him the promise of some pecuniary favors from the 

king, 
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king, tind ^>‘as the medium through ^vbich the mo- 
narch once uvBiled himself of the counsels of his de- 
graded cbauceUor in a matter of state. 

But there was a boUo^mess in all these demon- 
strations; and there is great reason to regard Ba- 
con as the victim of a secret combination between 
tlie kii^ and his minion. Even the story told by 
Busbef, at that time his servant and aflcnrards a 
miner, quack and impostor, — that his lord was 
absolutely prohibited by the king from making bis 
defence, — derives a confirmation from collateral tes- 
timony which renders il not unworthy of belief. 
The fact indeed of the chancellor's having accepted 
bribes in the instances charged by the house of com- 
mons, is too well substautiated by the details con*; 
tained in the accusation, and in his own confession 
and submission, to permit us to regard him as an 
entirely innocent victim. But, had he not been 
restrained either by a positive command of his ma- 
jesty, or at least by a knowledge of >Yhat must be 
the royal wish, he might undoubtedly have palliated 
bis offence in a more effectual manner. Respecting 
many of the bribes, be might have shown, that they 
came in the shape of customary compliments which 
preceding chancellors bad not scrupled to accept 
He might have proved, that in a large proportion 
of the cases in which he hod taken money for decrees 
in chancery, the parlies had been particularly recom- 
mended to him by Buckingham, who liad doubllcw 
first received some gratuity for this exertion of his 
interest. To these circumstances, now established 

beyond 
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beyond contradiction by the published correspon- 
dence of Bacon and Buckingham^ he evidently al- 
ludes in his memorial of access to the king in 1633. 

Of my ofifencesj far be it from me to say^ Dat ve- 
niam coi'vis, vexat censura columhas, but I will say 
that I have good warrant for: They were not the 
greatest offenders in Israel on whom the wall of 
Shilo fell." Such topics of justification however 
would have ruined him for ever with the kingj with- 
out securing his acquittal by the peers. There was 
a second head of accusation impending over hira^ 
which had already been alluded to in the house of 
commonSj and might have afforded good ground for 
an impeachment or a-prainunire : his conduct with 
respect to the passing of patents. 

These instrumentSj so much abused in that age, 
were incapable of being carried into effect, unless 
the king’s warrant for the grant desired was con- 
firmed by the chancellor; and it was an important 
duty of this officer not to affix the great seal without 
a careful examination of the patent, and a reference 
of it back to the king in case it appeared to contain 
any thing contrary eitherto the interests of the sove- 
reigh or to the rights or welfare of the subject. It 
was under the sanction of Bacon, however, that 
the most odious and oppressive of the monopolies 
complained of had been erected; and this part of 
his conduct, the heaviest article certainly in the list 
, of his public delinquencies, seems not to have been 
forgotten by the lords in passing judgement upon 
him for corruption. But in this part of his miscon- 
duct. 
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dact, likemse^ Buckiogbam was the inatigatorj and 
he and hia connections were the parties principally 
benefited. Had the cause come to a full hearing, 
the contempt justly due to the Berrile and dishonest 
compliances of Bacon would have been forgotten in 
the indignation inspired by the arrogant and over- 
hearing iniquity of the favorite; nor could the king, 
in common decency, have given way to the punish- 
ment of the chancellor for his agency in this odious 
system' of venality and oppression, without at the 
same time indicting somemorkof disgrace on Buck- 
ingham, who must have stood forth as the great cause 
and origin of all the grievances complained of. The 
king however was determined at all risks to preserve 
his favorite: this Bacon knew; and bad he been en- 
dowed with that boldness which be himself, out of 
a sense doubtless of bis own deficiencies, has pointed 
out as the first, second and third requisite for public 
business, be would probably have found means ei- 
ther to compel the king (o resort to a dissolution of 
parliament, or to extort from him some efiectual 
pledge for his o^vn return to power after undergoing 
the sentence of the peers. ' But bis constitutional 
timidity rendered him incapable in this instance of 
employing that ^'wisdom for a man's self" which, 
in theory, no mnn understood so well; he confessed 
his guilt, trusting to the faith of the feithless for his 
indemnification; and relying perhaps too much on 
the want which they would fed of his icniices ; and 
he found too lute that he was betrayed and ruined. 

Another trust which deceived him was Umt whicli 

he 
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he placed in his own popularity. Nurtured from 
infancy in the servility of a court. Bacon seems never 
to have learned, or totally to have forgotten, that an 
attachment to liberty made any part of the English 
character; and in spite of all the wrestings of law 
and justice against the people and in favor of the 
usurpations ofprerog*ative with which his conscience 
must have upbraided him in secret, he actually be- 
lieved that he was revered as a patriot. 

A letter written to the king between his first and 
second submission to the lords affords the following 
expression of his persuasions on this head: 

When I enter into myself, I find not the mate- 
rials of such a tempest as is come upon me. I haVe 
been, as your majesty knoweth best, never author 
of any immoderate counsel, but always desired to 
have things carried suavibus moclis. I have been 
no avaricious oppressor of the people ; I have been 
no haughty, or intolerable, or hateful man, in my 
conversation or carriage; I have inherited no hatred 
from my father, but am a good patriot bom. Whence 
should this be? For these are the things that use to 
raise dislikes abroad. 

f*” For the house of commons, I began my credit 
there, and now it must be the place of the sepulture 
thereof ; and yet, this parliament, upon the message 
touching religion, the old love revived, and they said 
I was the same man still, only honesty was turned 
into honor. 

For the upper house, even within these days, 
before these troubles, they seemed to take me into 

their 
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their arms, finding in me ingenuity, which they took 
to be the true straight line of nobleness, without any 
crooks or angles, 

" And, for the briberies and gifts wherewith I am 
charged, when the hook of hearts shall be opened, 
1 hope I shall not be found to have the troubled 
fountain of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of 
taking rovords to pervert justice; howsoever I may- 
be frad, and partake of the abuses of the- tiroes^. 

** And therefore I am resolved, when I come to 
my answer, not to trick my inuocency (as I writ to 
the lords) by cavdations or voidances : but to speak 
to them th.$ language that my heart speaketh to me, 
in excusing, extenuating, or ingenuously confessing ; 
praying to God to let me see the bottom of my faults, 
and that no hardness of heart do steal upon me un> 
der show of more neatness of conscience than is 
cause. But, not to trouble your roajesty.any longer, 
that which 1 thirst after, as the hart after the streams, 
is, that I may know by my roatchleM friend (Buck- 
ingham), that presentetb to you this letter, yonr ma- 
jesty’s heart, which is an abyssus of goodness, as I 
am an abyssus of misery, toNvards me. 1 have been 
, ever your man, and coanted myself but on usufruc- 
tary of myself, the property being yours. And now, 
making myself on oblation, to do ^rith me as may 
best conduce to the honor of your justice^ the honor 
of your mercy, and the use of your service, resting 
as clay hi your inajett^s gracious hands." 

* Tho chaoccllor KiiudiBci pleaded that he bad Indeed *014 
Jtulfce, but not injUMfitc, 

From 
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- Prom this letter it appears that the chancellor was 
at first by no means aware of the irretrievable na- 
ture of his disg'racej — the whole .depth of his fall. 
He seems to have believed that it was entirely in the 
king’s power, and might perhaps be in his intention, 
to save him from the ignominy of a , sentence, and 
probably to restore him to office. But gradually the 
full extent of his calamity opened upon him; — his 
release from the Tower, — his interview with the 
king, — even the wish expressed by his majesty on 
one occasion to hear his advice as to the conduct to 
be pursued by him respecting grievances, — led to 
no return of power or favor; and it is lamentable 
to find him, in his letters to the king, sinking at last 
to the abjectness of a supplication like the follow- 

incp 

" Help me, dear sovereign lord and master, and 
pity me so far as I that have borne a bag be not 
now in my age forced, in efiect, to bear a wallet; 
nor I that desire to live to study, may not be driven 
to study to live.’* Even this piteous entreaty seems 
- to have produced no relief: he had, as we have be- 
fore, stated, a large nominal pension; but the em- 
barrassed state of the treasury,— the gradual forget- 
fulness into which he sunk at court, — his own pro- 
fuse habits, and the weight of debt under which he 
labored, conspired to keep him necessitous. There 
is considerable doubt as to the state of actual indi- 
gence to which some have affirmed that this great 
man was reduced : , but it may safely be affirmed that 
_ he hyed in constant difficulties and died insolvent. 

Yet 
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Vet in some respects the five years that Bacon sur- 
vived his fiill, were the most glorious of his whole 
life: retired from the temptations and the distrac- 
tions of public Ufcj hifl active intellect expatiated at 
will through the regions of contemplation^ and ga- 
thered there the fruits of immortality. Even in his 
addresses to the king some glimpses of a noble mind 
appear. 

One of the first inducements which it occurred to 
him to offer to hia majesty for treating him vvith 
lenity and generosity, was, that he should then be 
able to promise him two great works, — a good his- 
tory of England, and a belter digest of the laws. 
The first of these promises he fulfilled irrpart by his 
valuable history of Henry VII. ; the second he had 
begun to perform, but ^ras obliged to desist by the 
want oi; necesaory assistance and Encouragement 
" I hope/' says he, in one of his petitionary letters, 

my courses shall be such, for this little end of my 
thread which remaineth, as your m^eaty, in doing 
me good, may do good to many both that live now 
and shall be born hereafter." 

In his memorial of things to be spoken to his ma- 
jesty, on being permitted to come to his presence, 
at the latter end of the ycor 1623, occurs the fol- 
lovring imperfect memorandum: My story is 

proud; I may thank your majesty; for I heard him 
note of Tasso, that he could know which poem he 
made when he was in good condition, and which 
when he was a beggar| I doubt he could make no 
such observation of me-" This portion of his story 

might 
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might indeed be proud: the completion of his great 
'VYork on philosophy; a new and much enlarged edi- 
tion of his invaluable essays; besides thehistory of 
Henry Vll. and many detached pieces on a variety 
of subjects, were the noble products of his years of 
disgrace and sorrow. 

Jonson, his eulogist, not his flatterer, in prospe- 
rity, wrote of him thus nobly in his adversity : 

My conceit of his person was never encreased 
toward him by his place or honors: but I have and 
do -reverence him for the greatness that was only 
proper to himself, in that he seemed to me ever, by 
his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy 
of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his 
adversity I ever prayed, that God would give him 
strength; for greatness he could not want. Neither 
could I condole in a word or syllable for him, as 
knowing no accident could do harm to virtue, but 
rather help to make it manifest 

Bacon appears to have fallen a victim, to a rash 
exposure of himself to cold in the performance of a 
philosophical experiment. He expired in April 1626 
at the house of the earl, of Arundel at Highgate. 
"For my name and memory,” he beautifully writes 
in his last will, I leave it to men's charitable 
speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next 
ages**.*' 

* Discoveries. 

See for this part of the life of Bacon the letters and memo- 
rials clironologicaliy arranged in the collection of his works. 
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DitqffiCiioH of (he pariiaotent.—^UBhtr appoinitd to pteath 
heforo tko eomnioM, — W» confertTicexaith J amts. — Condsui 
of Ijoud, — King't tpoeck agaimst wwHopoiut. — Case of at- 
tome^ Telverion. — Ktn^e speech respedtng the qffairs of 
(ke Paiaiine.'—^uppties deta^d. — Parliament arlfjiisned. 
~~Oppotition lords — earls of Esses astd Ox/opdj-— e^r/ of 
Soidkamptory-^his imprisonment. — Z^d Sap and 
earl of rFarolcir,— ^prdSptfncer.--J«ini/f*f eonduet of the 
earl of J.mndsli ids ojice of earUmarshal. — CompetUort 
for the post of ehaMllor.-~~Sir Lionel CraaJleltL-^Dean 
TVUUams keeper of the seals. — Liheraiion of the earl 
2forthwnherl^d^--^f the earl and countess of Somerset. 
^JVilllatns made bishops of Lincoln.— Circutsslances of 
Laud’s appointment to thesee of St. David’s,— Archbishop 
Abbot kills a moj* bp ckancef— proceedings respecting him. 
—Account of bishop AadreKS^ — Latin elegy on his deall^ 
by hlUton. 

During tbe iUBpensiou of the uae of parlia- 
meota in '>Thich Jaraei bad for so many yeart per- 
sisted, tbe monarch, from a Tuin conceit of tbe re- 
Tcrenc© entertained for bis wisdom and regal vir- 
tues, the favorite, from insolence and inexperience, 
and the courtiers, from habitual insensibility to the 
elTecU of abuses by which they profited, had all de- 
ceived themselves as to the sentiments entertained 
of their conduct by tbe nation at large; but the time 



was now come when (liey were to be rudely awak- 
ened tVoiu their dream of self-complacency. 

The proclamation against speaking of public af- 
fairs. was the more disreu’arded the oftener and the 
more urgently it was reiterated. Swarms of politi- 
cal libels flew abroad, in despite of the fetter of an 
hnprunalur which then rested uj)on the press, and 
one of tile sliarpcst of these, called Tom Tell- 
truth,” was written under the guise of obedience to 
that clause of the royal proclamation which com7 
manded all good subjects to give information of dis- 
course held agiiinst the measures of government, 
Gondomar, whose extraordinary power over the 
mind of the king, and more than parliament pro- 
tections” of priests and Jesuits, as they are called 
by Tom Tell-truthj had justly provoked the people, 
was violently insulted in the streets of London; and 
the house of commons began to take measures for 
the protection of the protestant religion. It was 
matter of notoriety, that several concealed catholics 
had gained admittance by court favor into the house 
itself; and for the purpose of reducing such mem^ 
bers to a distressing dilemma, it was moved by the 
country parly , — the designation which now first 
beg’an to be appropriated to the opponents of the 
court, — that the commons should go in a body and 
publicly receive the sacrament at St. Margaret’s 
church. The resolution was the more displeasing 
to the king, as it was one which he could not de- 
cently oppose; and no other resource remained than 
to send for the preacher nominated by the house, 
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and to fiimiflh him \nih the lieads of what wo* 
deemed by hia majesty a suitable discourse. This 
preacher ^Tafl that very learned and pioui divine the 
celebrated James Usher, who had already become 
known to the king by the following circumalancca: 

It had appeared to the church of Ireland a proper 
nsserlion of iU independence on that of England, 
to publish articles of its o^vn, in which the pen of 
Usher had been chiefly employed. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, clearly laid down in lorae 
of these articles, and the judaical observance of the 
tabbatli eujoiued lo others, had given occasion to 
some officious persons to accuse the compiler of Uie 
sin most fetal in that reign to cJeriad preferment, — 
that of puritanUm: but James >vat prepossessed in 
his fevor by tbe ** Continuation of Jewel's Apology 
for the church of England;" a learned work and 
well seasoned with commentary on the Apocalypse, 
which Usher had dedicated to him some tim^ before ; 
and on his visiting England in 1619, fortified witli 
an earnest letter of recommendation from the lord- 
deputy and council of Ireland to the English coun- 
cil, the monarch bad deigned lo appoint him on au- 
dience, and in person (o examine him on points of 
doctrine and discipline. The Irish divine hqd passed 
this ordeal so satisfactorily, that, his royal examiner, 
never alack in rewarding what he acknowledged as 
ecclesiastical merit, soon after nominated him to tho 
see of Meath. 

' On tl\is occasion, hia majesty remarke^i to Usher, 
that he liad but an unruly flock to look unto next 
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Sunday; adding, that he did not conceive how, after 
the late heats in the house^ all the members could 
be. in a fit state to partake of the sacred rite, and 
that he feared some would eat and drink their own 
condemnation : he required the bishop to tell them, 
that he hoped they were prepared, but wished them 
better prepared; to exhort them to affection and 
concord; and to teach them to love God first, and 
then their king and country; and especially to look 
upon the distressed state of Christendom, and to 
grant supplies for its relief; closing all with the faT 
vorite maxim which his majesty often repeated to his 
parliament, — "^He twice gives who gives quickly.” 

Thus tutored. Usher mounted the pulpit; but 
his distinguished zeal against the church of Rome, 
probably the circumstance which had recommended 
him to the choice of the house, led him to overlook 
the scope of the king’s injunctions, and to dwell prin- 
cipally on the protestant notion respecting the pre- 
sence of Christ in the sacrament, wTiich he strongly 
distinguished from transubstantiation. 

It may 'be worth noting, that the prebendaries of 
Westminster refused the pulpit of St. Margaret’s to- 
Usher on this occasion, asserting their own right to 
officiate before the parliament; and the service was 
in consequence performed in the Temple church. 
This opposition originated with Laud, who thus 
ominously commenced his political career by n. bold 
defiance of the will of the house of commons. 

Somewhat daunted by all these manifestations of 
the spirit of his people, the king went to the house 
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of lords previoufliy to the Easter recess, and there 
pronounced a speech remarkable for the total omis- 
sion of his favorite prerogative doctrines, and for a 
certain humble, and, as it were, penitential tone, 
which formed an extraordinary contrast with the 
boastful and arrogant slmin tn which he had hitherto 
thought proper to address the great council of the 
nation. 

He began by stating, that whereas it had been 
his errand the last time he appeared in that place, 
to declare the ** verity'* of hU proceedings, and the 
caution used by him in passing the patents now in 
question before them; it was his present purpose to 
express his readiness to pul in execution .whatever 
they should sentence reffpectlng-lhem. As the first 
proof of his sincerity in this matter, he mentioned 
the diligent search which he had caused to be made 
after the person of air Giles Mompesaon, who had 
fled. (The truth however was, that this delinquent 
had been suCfered to escape through the influence 
of Buckingham, and Aras never brought to justice.) 

I do assure you," he added, " bad these things 
been complained of to mo before the parliament, I 
would ha\e done the office of a just king, and out 
of parliament would have punished them os severely, 
and peradvonture more than ye now intend to do. 
But now that they ore discovered to me in parlia- 
ment, 1 shall be os ready in this ^Toy as I should 
have been In the other; for t confess I am asham- 
ed, — these things proving so os they ore generally 
reported to he, — that it was not my good fortune to 

be 
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be the only author of the reformation and punish- 
ment of them by some of the ordinary courts of 

justice. Nevertheless^ I will be never a whit 

the slower to do my part for the execution ^ So 
precious unto me is the public good^^that no private 
person whatsoever^ were he never so dear unto me, 
shall be respected by me, by many degrees, as the 
public good.’^ 

Hi5 majesty went on to declare his resolution not 
to infringe upon any of the privileges of the house 
of lords; and expressed his attachment to the peer- 
age, which he had evinced by causing his only son 
to take his seat among them ; But,’" he added, 
because the world at this time talks so much of 
bribes, I have just cause to fear the whole body of 
this house hath bribed him to be a good instrument 
for. you upon all occasions; he doth- so good offices 
in all his, reports to me. And the like I may say of 
one that sits there, — Buckingham, — he hath been 
so ready upon all occasions of good offices, both for 
the house in general and every member in parti- 
cular.” 

After acknowledging the free and affectionate 
dealing of both houses in granting him two subsi- 
dies, in a more loving manner than they had been 
given to any king before, he said, that the least re- 
turn he could make was to strike dead” the three 
- great monopolies which had been peculiarly the sub- 
ject of complaint. He likewise desired that the lords 
would proceed with a bill before them agninst in- 
formers : For,” said he, I have already showed 

my 
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ray dislike of that kind of people openly in star-' 
charaber ; and it will be the greatest ea^e to me and 
all those tliat ore near about me at court that may 
be: for> 1 remember that eioce the be^nning- of 
tbis parliament, Buckingham hath told me, he never 
found such quiet and rest oa in this time of parlio- 
nlent from projectors and informers, who at other 
times miaerably vexed him at all hours.” The eX' 
traordinary indecorum of these familiar notices of 
the sentiments' and sayings of a particular nobleman 
in an address of the king to the house of lords, need 
not be pointed out: it seemwi as if his majesty -was 
anxious to show to all the world the full exteut of 
his weakness, end the undivided possession which 
his favorite held of his Uihughts at all times and in 
all places. 

" And now,” concluded bis majesty, ** I confess 
tliat when I looked before upon the face of the go- 
vernment, I thought, os every man would have done, 
that the people were never so happy as ip my time: 
for e> en as at divers times 1 have looked upon many 
of ray copices, riding about them, ttey appeared on 
the outside very thick and well g^o^r^ unto me; but 
when I turned into Uic midst of them* I found them 
nD bitten vvithin, and full of pfains and bare spots ; 

. .even so this kingdom, the external govemfnent 
being as good os ever it was, and, I am sure, os 
learned judge* os ever it had, and, I hope, os honest 
administering justice ivilhin U; and for peace both 
at homo and abroad, I may truly say, more settled 
and longer lasting Umn ever any before; together 
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witli us great plenty as ever ; so as it was to 
tliought, that every man might sit in safety un 
his own vine and fig tree : yet I am ashamed^ i 
it makes my hair stand upright to consider, how 
this time my people have been vexed and polled 
the vile execution of projects, patents, bills of C( 
formity and such like ; which, besides the trouble 
my people, have move exhausted their purses tl 
subsidies would have done." 

With reference to the attorney -general, wh 
cause was then depending, his majesty informed 
house, that if they had forborne to meddle with 1 
in examination because he was his prisoner, 
freely remitted and put him into tlieir hands^ T[ 
case of this public oflicer was a remarkable one, a 
worthy of being somcw'hat minutely detailed. 

Sir Henry Yelverton is staled to have been 
obliged servant " of the house of Howard and i 
earl of Somerset, by whose favor he held the ofi 
of attorney-general at the time of the detection 
Overbury^s'murdcr ; and on that occasion he stvc 
to protect his patrons by persuading Weston to sta 
mute on his trial, Buckingham, from the beg 
ning of his career, appears to have looked with 
evil eye upon this adherent of his predecessor, a 
Yelverton had further incensed him by some inti 
ference respecting the marriage of sir Edward \ 
liers, and still more by his official resistance to certa 
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illegul pateuU granted at the interce*8ioa of the ta- 
Yorite. At length, in 1G20, the attorney, ^Yhose 
profesalonal merit seems hitherto to have served him 
os a protection, gave hta powerful enemy a handle 
against him by passing certain clauses in a charter 
granted to the city of London, not agreeable, it was 
said, to the YTarront, and derogatory to his majesty’s 
honor and profit On Uiia occasion, the option was 
offered him of submitting himself privately, or de- 
fending himself openly, and by the advice of friends 
he accepted the former alternative ; bat this hurailia- 
tioQ not being deemed sufiScient, the matter was 
ofterYvards brought before the star-chombef, where 
the attorney, though not unprovided, as be affirmed, 
of a satisfactory defence, again submitted himself, 
and again in vain. Though no comiption was laid 
to Ills charge, bis departure from the warrant was 
treated as so high a misdemeanor, that, after a long 
and bitter speech against him by sir Edward Coke, 
he was sentenced to pay a fine of 4-,000/, to hso 
bis office, and be imprisoned in the Tower during 
pleasure. While be was still in confinement, the 
zealous burgesses of Northampton elected him their 
representative; but before be had taken his scut, ho 
was accused by tlie bouse of commons to the lords 
of certain unjustifiable acts relative to the patents 
of inns and UosterieSj and that of gold thread. 

‘ Yelvcrton ciprcsscd his galiafacUon at being 
called to justify his conduct openly before tlie bar 
of that honorable house, and, referring the i>articu- 
lars of his defence to a future day, said in the mean 
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timcj with respect to the patent of inhs^ tliat it' he 
deserved well of his majesty in any tliin«-j it was in 
this matter ; that the king and the subject were 
more abused by that patent than by any other ; and 
tliat it was for his opposition to it, as he conceived, 
that he sulfercd at that day. On his defence be- 
fore the peers, he gave in a particular and satisfac- 
tory answer to every article of the charge; and, fired 
by consciousness of injured innocence, he assumed 
courage to conclude his speech with the following 
striking narrative : 

When sir Giles (Mompesson) saw I would not 
be wooed to offend his majesty in his direction, I 
received a message by Mr. Emmerson, sent me from 
sir Giles; that I would run myself upon the rocks, 
and that I should not hold my place long, if I did 
thus withstand the patent of inns ; or to this effect: 
He had a message to tell me from my lord of Buck- 
■ ingham, that I should not hold my place a month, 
if I did not conform myself in better measure to the 
patent of inns ; for my lord had obtained it by his 
favor, and would maintain it by his power. 

.... "‘^Soon after, I found the message in part 
made good ; for all the profits almost of my place 
were diverted from me, and turned into an unusual 
channel, to one of my lord’s worthies ; that I retained 
little more than the name of attorney. It.became 
so fatal and so“penal that it became almost the loss 
of suit to come to me, my place was but the seat of 
winds and tempests. Howbeit, I dare say, if my 

lord 
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lord of Buckingliam had but read ihc articles exhi- 
bited in this place against Hugh Spencer, and bad 
k^o^^l the danger of placing and displacing officers 
about a king, he would not have pursued me with 
such bitterness. 

" But by opposing my lord in this patent. of inns, 
and in the patent of ale-houtes, in the Irish customs, 
and in air Robert Naunton's deputation of his place 
in the court of wards, these have been my overthrow; 
and for these I suffer at this day in my estate and 
fortune (not meaning to say I take it, but as I know, 
and for roy bumble oppositions to his lordship) above 
twenty thousand pounds.*" 

Such an attack upon the conduct of. the favorite 
>ra 0 not to be endured : James was pleased to regard 
it as an attempt against his own honor, and sent 
word to the lords that he intended "to do himself 
jpsticc;’* but the bouse, not greatly relishing this 
kind of interference, besought iiis m^esly to leave 
the punishment to tliem, nud without taking any 
notice of the accusation brought against Yelverton 
by the commons, they proceeded to odjugc him for 
hifl speeches against the king, to pay a fine of 10,003 
marks, to make submission, and to be imprisoned 
during pleasure ; and, for what be had said agmnst 
the marquis, to pay a further fine of 0,000 marks. 
But this sentence, so severe in appearance, proved 
in reality little more than nominoL Bucldngbam, 
rising in bis place, instantly forgave his part of the 
fine, and the liouse agreed to intercede with the king 

for 
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ment oflong- duration. Buckini^'ham ulso_, overawed 
bv the spirit Avhich his intended victim liad disjdayed 
in his dcrencc, and apprehensive perhaps of further 
disclosurc.s, took him into favor^ and he was after- 
wards made a judg-e. 

On the resumption of bu.siness after tlie recess, 
the kin^, to wbom tlie proceedings of the parliament ^ 
had become a matter of great interest and impor- 
tance, came agwin to the iiouse of lords, prepared 
with another wooi)jg' speech for the two houses. He 
guve fresh encouragement to their zeal for the re- 
dress of grievance.s, declaring with peculiar warmth 
against bribery and corruption in courts of justice, 
and enjoining them to spare none who should be 
found guilty in these respects ; a very intelligible 
disclaimer of any desire on his part to protect the 
devoted chancellor. Passing then to the aflairs of 
the palatine, he e.xplained, that the amount of the 
subsidies granted at the meeting of parliament, 
which he agnin thankfully acknowledged, had been 
already e.\pcnded in succours to his daughter and 
her family, now refugees in Holland, and in subsi- 
dies to the princes of the protestant union. He said, 
that' he had procured a truce in this qyarter, and 
hoped that a peace might be concluded ; but stated, 
that the expenses of the negotiation, or of the levy 
of an army, should it finally prove necessary, could 
not be supported without a fresh grant of money, 
for which he pressed in the most urgent manner, 
adding' a solemn protestation that he would not dis- 
solve 
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solve Ihe parliament UU they should have concluded 
the matters winch they hod in hand'. 

But the house of commons ^^iis little disposed to 
vote more money without the certainty of a ^varfor 
the recovery of the Palatinate, and \rithout a fuB 
discussion of certain nveasures which involved, as 
they well knew, the most cherished principles or 
prejudices of the monarch. These were, — the in- 
dulgence granted to catholics in the non-execution 
of the penal laws ; — the treaties concluded with the 
king of Spain and the emperor, to the detriment, as 
>va8 thought, of the country, and the haiard of the 
protcatant cause ; — and the negotiations cariyingoa 
for the marriage of the prince of Wales to tlie in- 
fanta. It was his jealousy on these subjects princi- 
pally, which bad induced James to issue, and more 
than once to reiterate, hU proclamation ogainit 
speaking on state afiairs: but the paihament had 
certainly some ground for believing its discussions 
virtually excepted out of the general prohibition. 
James himself, after his framing to the commons 
at their Brst mceUng (o abstain from interfering 
with affairs belonging to his prerogative, had 
deigned to mention to them the cxistenco of a 
treaty for the marriage of the prince with the Spa- 
nish princess, which/* he said, ** if it were not for 
the benefit of the established religion in England, 
and of the reformed abroad, lie was not worthy to 
bo their king'*.'* AVilli respect to the security of 
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the pi'otestant religMon, also^ there had been some 
application made to his majesty^ at the beginning of 
the session^ through the lord-chancellor, which did 
not appear, under such management, to give offence. 
But the sentiments of the king and the house of 
commons respecting the first principles of govern- 
ment and the leading maxims of policy, both foreign 
and domestic, were in truth irreconcilcably discor- 
dant, and in the present disposition of both, there 
was no prospect of any amicable adjustment. The 
longer the session continued, the more cause James 
found to tremble for his favorite prerogative doc- 
trines, now openly attacked, and the less hope he per- 
ceived of a fresh vote of supply : at length, losing all 
patience, on the 4th of June, before any one business 
had been brought to a conclusion, before a single 
bill, except that of subsidy, had passed, in violation 
of his own absolute promise, he commanded the lord- 
treasurer to adjourn the parliament to November 16. 

This interruption was highly resented by the com- 
mons, who regarded it as a flagrant violation of their 
privileges ; adjournment being, as they affirmed, 
not in the option of the sovereign, but of each house 
within itself; and they requested a conference with 
the peers on the subject. The peers however re- 
fused to join with the commons in their intended 
protest ; for which the king, coming to the house 
of lords, returned them his thanks in person ; at the 
same time he offered, at their intercession, to defer 
the adjournment for a few days, which were after- 
wards prolonged to a fortnight. 
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The coramonflj before their separation^ unani- 
mously voted a declaration^ in wliicli Uiey etrongly 
expressed their sorrowful feeling of the distresses of 
his majesty’s children abroad^ and the generally 
olBicted state of the professors of the same Christian 
religion with the church of England, and solemnly 
pledged Ihemselvea, should his majesty’s present 
ncgtjtiutionsj — in which they begged that there 
-might be no delay, — hulof tiielr effect, so to support 
him, both with their lives and fortunes, '^ns^tliat, 
by the divine help of almighty God, (which is never 
wanting to those who in his fear shall undertake 
the defence of his cause,) he may bo able to do that 
with his sword, which by a peaceable course sluiU 
not be effected.'* 

Althougli the peers as a body had not thought 
proper to join with the commons in the assertion of 
their claims respecting a<\joummcnt3, the uj)per 
house was not destitute of a spirited minority who 
stood forth in opposition to tlie court, and encoun- 
tered its adherents in frequent and warm debates. 

The earli of Oxford and Essex, indignant at tbc 
refusal of further levies to support the cause of the 
Palatine, were zealous and active malcontents. A 
more formidable opponent, from his mature age, his 
talents, and the active part which he had formerly 
sustained in Uie counscU of Elsscx, was tlio carl of 
Southampton. This nccomplislied nobleman wfis 
of a haughty and impetuous lerapcr, anjl to the per- 
sonal quarrels in which it involved him, arc prohii- 
bly to be ascribed, iu great measure, the sudden 
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changes from favor to disgrace \vliic“ , by 

guislied his public career.' The act]®^ reio-n 
which James, at the commencement ^lences^of 
had relieved the earl from all the 
his attainder, had been succeeded, ^^::nhed to 
short imprisonment, which some havi^ the part 
political, and others to conjugal jealousy ^\erwards 
of the king. A return of favor two yea^’® Forest 
gained him the office of warden of th^ ^®hts to the 
tor life. Afterwards, he directed his li'^^OniJsphere 
subject of colonisation in the westerd yj^.^ 

and in 1609 became an active memby^’ 
ginia company. The next year his I ^ recon - 
himself the superfluous trouble of ma|^*“G* 
ciliation between this g-allant nobleP^^’^* They 
noted poltroon Philip earl of AlontgP^^'j^g^j 
had fallen out, it seems, at tennis, an^ man- 

other’s ears with their rackets, — such ensued 

ners of the age, — but no further b^oo^^^’^iaste from 
In 1613, lord Southampton returned]"^ yjgjj. 
the-continent to sustain the honor of.^ 
his house in Hampshire ; he attended j.g_ 

Scotland in 1617, and, soon after his f to the 

warded for this courtly attention by 
council-board, which he had long so/‘^^^*,g ggyyjjity 
But his disposition was ill-adapted t® court and 
and base intrigue which prevailed in political 

' cabinet of James ; he obtained no 
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power, was chosen treasurer of the- ; ^T^nd both 
pany contrary to the wishes of the weight 

in this station, which was one of consM^^'j 
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and influence^ and in bis place in Ibe bouse^ Blio^red 
bimaelf an opponent of the raeoaures of tlie courl‘» 
What was still more audacious^ be “rebuked the 
lord marquis of Buckingham with some passion and 
acrimony for speaking often to the same thing iu the 
house, and out of order V' 

Scarcely was the parliament adjourned, when tlie 
odended minion caused his master to commit the 
eori to private custody in the house of his friend Dr. 
Williams dean of WesUninster, and afrenrards to 
confine him to his o\m seat at Titchfield under the 
inspection of sir William ParkhursL The followng 
letter \YriUen by him during the time of his restraint 
to \VUIiam8, then bishop of Lincoln, at once exhibits 
the high spirit of the man, and exposes the abjectr 
neas of conduct required of him os the means of re< 
covering his freedom. 

Tke earl of SoiUhamplon to the bishop of JUncobi. 

“Sly lord, 

"I have found your lordship already bo favomblc 
and affectionate unto me, that 1 shall be still here- 
after desirous to acquaint you uilh what concerns 
me, and hold to ask your advice and counsel ; which 
makes me send this bearer to give your lordalup on 
account of my answer from the court, whicli I can- 
not better do than by sending unto you the answer 
itself, which you shall receive here inclosed. Wherein 
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you may see what is expected from me ; — that I 
may not only magnify his majesty’s gracious dealings 
with me^ but cause all my friends to do the like^ and 
restrain them from making any extenuation of my 
errors ; which^ if they be disposed to do, or not to 
do, is impossible for me to alter, that am not likely 
for a good time, to see any other than mine own fa- 
mily. For myself, I shall ever be ready, as is fit, 
to acknowledge his majesty’s favor to me, but can 
hardly persuade myself that any error by me com- 
mitted deserved more punishment than I have had; 
and hope that his majesty will not expect that I 
should confess myself to have been subject to a star- 
chamber sentence, which God forbidi should everdo, 
I have, and shall do according to that part of my 
lord of Buckingham’s advice to speak of it as little 
as I can, and so shall I do in other things, to meddle 
as little as I can. I purpose, God willing, to go to- 
morrow to Titchfield, the place of mine confinement, 
there to stay as long as the king shall please %” &c. 

The bishop appears to have felt considerable in- 
dignation at the measure of chastisement inflicted 
on the earl, of the unpopularity and inexpediency of 
which he was also fully sensible ; and he thus boldly 
expostulated by letter with the arrogant favorite : 

It is full time his attendant were revoked in my 
poor opinion, and himself left to the custody of his 
own good angel. Remember your noble self,” he 

, ® Cabala^ p. 57. edit. 1654. 
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adds, ^'^and forget the oggravatioTia of raolicc and 
envy, and then forget, if you can, the eari of South- 
ampton*." To the earl Wmself however, in answer 
to the letter from him above quoted, be explains and 
tofleos matters as much as possible, and persuades 
him to mfldness and patience. Respecting the pu- 
nishment which the eari might have incurred, he 
thus delivers hia opinion : 

"How far you could bo questioned in the star- 
chamber, is an unseasonable time to resolve. The 
king hath waived off all judgement, and left nothing 
for your meditation but love and favor, and Uic ip- 
creasing of both these. Yet I know, upon raylatp 
occasions to peruse precedents in that court, Umt 
small offences have been in that court, in former 
times, deeply censured. In the sixtecntl) of Ed- 
ward II., for the court is of great antiquity, Henry 
lord Beaumont, running a way of bis own about tlio 
invading of Scotland, and dissenting from the rest 
of the king's council, — because of bis absenting him- 
self from the council table was fined and imprisoued, 
though othenvise a most worthy and desening no- 
bleman*’." 

Several things are to be learned from this possogo : 
First, that it >vas his capacity of a privy-councillor 
which afforded tho pretext on which tlio carl ^Tn8 pu- 
nished for his political opinions, — or ratlicr for hia 
trcatn\ent of Buckingham : Secondly , Uiat any pre- 
cedent, thougii of the worst kings in the rudest and 
roost lurhuicnt times, >raa cngcrly caught at by 
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the ministers of James as a justification of his attacks 
on the liberty of his subjects : Thirdly^, that who- 
ever in this reig’u ventured^ thoug'h in the most legal 
and constitutional manner,, to resist the royal will, 
was understood to do so at the peril of arbitrary pe- 
nalties which mig-ht extend to fines of nnj/ amount 
and imprisonment of auj/ duration ; a circumstance 
which ought to inspire the highest reverence for 
those who dared to show themselves patriots in such 
an age, while it suggests a strong excuse for those 
abject submissions by which very well-meaning per- 
sons wore sometimes glad to atone for any exertions 
of public spirit which had proved olVensive to per- 
sons in authority. 

The earl of Southampton, disgusted probably 
with the dark suspicions and the busy malice by 
which he had been so frequent a sulferer at home, 
accepted the command of an English regiment raised 
for the Dutch service. His eldest son accompanied 
him ; but an epidemic broke out among the troops, 
to which the young man speedily became a victim, 
and his afflicted father soon shared his fate, dying 
at Bergen-op-zoom in November 1624'. 

Other principles, and a very opposite cast of cha- 
racter, communicated their impulse to William 
Pienes lord Say and Sele, one of the most distin- 
guished opposition-leaders of this reign and parlia- 
mentarians of the ne.xt; This peer was of Norman 
extraction, and the nobility of his line was as ancient 
as the conquest; but an ancestor who sustained a 
considerable part in the wars of York and Lancaster, 
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and was finafly slain in the battle of Barnet, having 
been Uvice made a prisoner during that contest, ^vaa 
BO impoverished by the payment of heavy ransoms, 
that hifl posterity had sunk into indigence and obscu- 
rity ; received no summons to parliament during seve- 
ral descents,and at length discontinued even tbe tiUe. 
Richord Fienes, the father of Wflliam, had been 
content to receive knighthood from the hands of 
queen Klizabeth; but under her successor ho bad 
taken out letters patent confirming to him and his 
heirs the possession of the title of barons Say and 
Sele. The circumstances of the fiunily were still 
continued narrow, and William Fienca, bom in 
1586, though the eldest son, U said to have enjoyed 
a fellowship of New College Oxford as being of kin 
to William of Wickham the founder. He married 
however, in very early life, the daughter of John 
Temple of Stow, and became a noted puritan. This 
nobleman avis at once necessitous and haughty, and 
was judged by some to thwart the court, partly from 
a certain raoroscaess of temper, and partly, as his 
abilities were unqucsUoaobly great, with a riew of 
making it wortli while to purchase his adherence. 

If such were his design, he in some degree suc- 
ceeded; forking James, iu tlie year 1624, was 
iuduced to creole him a viscount, and thus took off 
for a time the edge of his opposition ; hut in the fol- 
lowing rcigu he stood forth the undaunted defeuder 
of the invaded rights of the people, as u ell os the 
sysleniatic enemy of tlie hierarchy, and the personal 
ontagonist of some of the leading cburclimcn of Uio 
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(lay. Clarendon himself has testified of lord Say_, 
that he had always opposed and contradicted all 
acts of statCj and all tax.es and impositions^ which 
were not exactly legal; and so had as eminently and 
as obstinately refused the payment of ship-money as 
Mr. Hampdea had done.^^ He also says of him^ that 
he was of the highest ambition ; but whose ambi- 
tion would not be satisfied with offices and prefer- 
mentSj without some condescensions in ecclesiastical 
matters:” in other words, he had principles both 
political and religious, which, whatever might be 
his ambition or his necessities, he constantly pre- 
ferred to his own interest or advancement. 

Robert earl of Warwick was the son of the third 
lord Rich and first earl of Warwick of that name, 
by the lady Penelope Devereux, that beautiful and , 
beloved sister of the earl of Essex whose attachment 
to Charles Blount earl of Devonshire afterwards oc- 
casioned her divorce. He possessed, with the per- 
sonal graces of his mother, somewhat of the aspir- 
ing and adventurous spirit of his uncle. Though a 
man of wit, gaiety and pleasure, he found means to 
conciliate the favor of the puritanical party in -the 
church, and, pursuing steadily a popular course in 
politics, became an eminent leader in the civil con- 
test of the following reign. 

Robert first lord Spencer of Wormleighton was 
a nbbleman of great worth and honor, of a plentiful 
fortune and independent mind. With the exception 
of a mission of ceremony to carry the order of the 
garter to the duke of Wirtemberg, which he per- 
formed 
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formed Bplendidly, and doubtless at considerable ex- 
pense to himself, he'vvaa never inveated with any 
jiublic employment; and,. except when summoned 
lo the performance of hU parliomentoiy duties, ho 
passed bis time on his own estate, in the calm enjoy- 
ment of the rural pleasurea which he loved, and in 
the exercUe of thevirtuea adapted to his staliom He 
'Was at once loyal to hia king and true to bis coun- 
try; he spoke well in the bouse of lords and was 
heard with favor; and hie diligence and capacity 
caused him to be nominated on most committees 
and conferences with the lower house. 

Lord* Spencer was connected with the earl of 
Southampton by the marriage of hts son and heir 
to a daughter of that nobleman; and like him, bui 
perhaps from motives more purely of a public na- 
ture, opposed with force and spirit the arbitrary 
principles of the government;— nronduct which on 
one occasion drew upon him a memorable affront 
from a nobleman on the opposite side, who probably 
found it easier to insult than lo confute him. The 
circumstance was (his: 

In a debate respecting some matters connected 
with the royal prerogative, lord Spcnccr stood forth 
08 the ad\ocatc of popular privileges, and referred, 
os was natural on such an argument in such a place, 
to the great actions of Ibcir ancestors. The carl of 
Arundel, whom the blood of tlio Howards entitled, 
03 bo imagined, to look down with scorn on re- 
cent nobility and scanty pedigree of the Speucen?, 
replied with biUemess; "My lord,n hen these tljingif 
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were doings, your ancestors were keeping- sheep.” 
Here the house judged it proper to interpose^ and 
ordering both noblemen to withdraw^ it came to a 
resolutionj that the earl of Arundeb as the aggressor/ 
should be committed to the Tower; nor was he 
afterwards liberated without a due submission. 

The native arro^nce of the earl of Arundel/ as 
well as his attachment to prerogative^ was much 
augmented by his appointment soon after to exer- 
cise the office of hereditary earl-marshal. There 
were, it seems, two distinct offices comprised within 
this grant, that of earl-marshal of England, and that 
of marshal of the king’s household; the first of 
which, comprising the cognisance of duels without 
the realm, combats within it, armory, blazon, and a 
few other matters not triable by common law, was 
exposed to no objection, had been exercised by dif- 
ferent noblemen under letters patent since the at- 
tainder of the last duke of Norfolk, and was at this 
time in commission. But the other, in virtue of 
which the marshal, with the seneschal or steward, 
held plea of trespasses, contracts and covenants 
made within the verge of the court, implied an ex- 
tent of uncontrolled authority so formidable, that 
the lord-keeper thought it his duty to delay sealing 
the patent of the earl of Arundel while he repre- 
sented its inconveniences to Buckingham. He 
writes of it as a power limited by no law or re- 
cord, but to be searched out from chronicles, anti- 
quaries, heralds and such obsolete monuments, and 
thereupon held these sixty years (for 'my lord of 
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Essex's power was strictly bounded and Hinited) 
tinfit to be revived by the policy of thlfl state*/* 
NotwUbfllanding this \vaniing, the king-persUted in 
granting to the earl the united offices in as ample 
manner as they had been held by the Mowbrays and 
Howards his ancestors. A. higher imprudence^ the 
temper of the roan and the spirit of the age consi- 
dered, could scarcely have been committed; the re- 
vival of the obsolete marshal's court became in the 
next reign an Intolerable grievance, wliich it was 
found^necessary to remove, and In the mean time it 
might bo regarded os one of the most flagrant of 
those acts by which James aggravated the sense of 
oppression which had already united in opposition 
to his government men of characters, principles and 
designs, so various and apparently irrcconcUeablc. 

EKiring the sitting of parliament the great seal 
remained in commiaslon, and this delay and appa- 
rent hesitadon in the disposal of it, gave time and 
opportunity fgr a variety of court-roancauvrea. The 
lord-treasurer, to procure some advantage to him- 
self, b^on to claim for the king the casual fines, a 
full moiety of the profits of the chancellor's office ; 
a bill was prepared by certain members of parlia- 
ment for settling the places of cusiodes rctulorum 
and clerks of the peace for life on their possessors; 
and the under officers petitioned the lords to be al- 
lowed some coUopi out of the chancellor's fees**." 
There were also se>'crol caudidates mentioned for 
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the place itself; especially the two chief-justices^ — 
sir James Ley and sir Henry Hobart; — the last of 
whom was on the point of marriage with a lady of 
the Villiers^ family^ — and sir Lionel Cranfield^ also 

married in the kindred that brought dignity to 
their husbands;" — the only circumstanccj it may be 
addedj which could have inspired such a person with 
the audacity to raise his thoughts to the seat from 
which a Bacon had fallen, and the highest dignity of 
a subject. 

Cranfield, characterised by the biographer of 
Williams as a man of no vulgar head-piece, yet 
scarce sprinkled with the Latin tongue," was born 
and bred in the city, and originally a merchant; 
afterwards he had turned projector, by which term 
was then designated a persop who occupied himself 
in pointing out to the officers of the exchequer 
sources of profit to his majesty often neither honor- 
able nor leg-al, and in suggesting to the courtiers - 
objects to make suit for in the shape of gmnts out 
of this or that particular branch of the royal reve- 
nue, monopolies, patents or licenses. By the favor 
of Buckingham he had already been pushed forward 
into the post of master of the wards, — a place of 
great trust and profit, — and he subsequently ob- 
tained the high office of lord-treasurer. Dean Wil- 
liams affected to patronise the pretensions of Cran- 
field; but in his secret soul he had fixed upon the 
custody of the great seal as his own reward for 
counsels which had rescued the favorite from dis- 
grace and hia master from anxiety, and he at length 
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»ucceede4 in bringing them to regard it oa hi» 
due. 

It ia related on contemporary authority, that the 
king, on recciriog the seal from the four great oiB- 
cers Bent to demand it of Bacon, had been over- 
heard by some about him to say, ” 'Now by my 
taut I am paiued at the heart where to bestow this; 
for as for my lawyers, I think they be all knave*.' 
AVhich it seemeth that hi* majesty spake at that 
time,*’ adds the narrator, ''to prepare a way to be- 
stow it on a clergyman, a* the marqui* of Bucking- 
ham had inteudedV* 

This predestination of the olSce, we may also re- 
mark, at a time when Bacon was still permitted- to 
flatter himself with the hope of his own reinstate- 
ment, ia another and most convincing proof of the 
Ireachety practised towards him by the king and 
the marquis. 

It was not williout considerable precaution, how’- 
cver, that James ventured upon the unpromising 
eiperiment of investing a churchman with this great 
judicial olBcc, of which, under the protectant so>c- 
rcigns of England, laymen and lawyers had been 
the exclusive occupants. WiUianiB himself found 
it expedient to propose, that in future the place of 
lord-keeper, — tho higbest title at which lio dared to 
aim, — should be held for no longer term than three 
years; — that in liis own case a probation of a } car 
and a ball^ during which be should be regarded as 
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little more than a commissioner^ should precede his 
fidl assumption of the place; and that two judges 
should sit with himas assesso rs to guidehis judgement. 
Hacketj his right reverend biographer and eulo- 
gistj has also been careful to inform, us^ thatWil- 
lianiSj when chaplain to lord-chancellor Ellesmere^ 
had taken great pains to acquaint himself with va- 
rious branches of the business of the office^ and with 
the rules by which decisions in equity were guided: 
a statement which^ if' correct^ proves in a remark- 
able manner the long* reach of his ambition. It is 
pretty clear,, however^ that his knowledge was no- 
thing more than a smattering; and even by the con- 
fession of his apologist^ his proud and choleric dis- 
position eminently disqualified him for judicial func- 
tions. Lord Clarendon states without hesitation that 
WilliamSj though a man of. great wit and good 
scholastic learningj was generally thought so very 
unequal tQ the place^ that his remove was the only 
recompense and satisfaction that could be made for 
his promotion.” By the lawyers^ as a body, this 
appointment was naturally viewed ^v^th. profound 
disgust, and more unbiassed spectators could not but 
regard it as an alarming indication of the growing 
influence of the clergy over the mind of the king, 
and also of the inveterate jealousy with which he 
beheld that class of men, to whom the study and ad- 
ministration of the English law had aflbrded a dif- 
ferent measure of right and justice from the arbi- 
trary will of a monarch and the friendship and en- 
mities of a minion. It is said, that during the first 
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term of the newlord-koepor, tho la>vycn objected to 
pleading before iiim; and though they aftenrards re- 
laxed on thii point, the general disliko continuetL 
The new. lord-keeper, however, wna by no meani 
destitute of redeeming merits; learned and munifi- 
cent, ho became one of the noblest patrons of men 
of letters, and ho appears to have distributed the 
church preferment in his disposal with excellent 
judgement and conspicuous liberality. Though iras- 
cible and violent, ho was by no means vindictive; 
and a senso of the expediency of taking aH good 
moans to mitigate or counteract the disgust and 
envy which had accompanied his extiaordinory ele- 
vation, combined with the boUcr ports of his nature 
to render him on many occasions a powerful inter- 
cessor for the disgraced and the unfortunate. It 
was through his skilful representations, seconding 
the eutreotios of tho carl of Corlislo, that James ^vas 
at Icngtlr prevailed upon to liberate, after a fifteen 
years' captivity, that almost forgotten victim of sus- 
picion and court intrigue, the earl of Northumber- 
land. It is said that this nobleman availed btmsclf 
with reluctance of a liberation procured for him by 
tho earl of Carlisle, who had, a fow years before, 
married bis youngest daughter without liis consent, 
and whoso friendship and alliance ho still con- 
temned. Pride was indeed a leading feature in the 
character of Northumberland which misfortunes 
seem to have had the cCfcct rather of aggrovaling 
than softening; and it was by a striking display of 
it that be signalised his dclivcmncc. 
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The information had reached his ears in his con- 
finement that the ostentatious Bucking’ham was 
drawn by six horses ; two more than had ever been 
seen harnessed to a coacli before; and he remarked, 
that if this favorite had six, he himself mi»-ht well 
have eig-ht; in which extraordinary state he accord- 
ing’ly rode through London on his way to Bath for 
the recovery of his health. 

After this sally, however, he found it expedient, 
willingly or otherwise, to retire to his mansion of 
Petworth in Sussex, remote alike from the intrigues 
of the capital and from the hereditary seats of the 
Percy power and grandeur in the north; and there 
to wear away in tranquil obscurity the remnant of 
a troubled existence. 

A more questionable exercise of the royal mercy, 
of which also his biographer gives the lord-keeper 
the credit, was the liberation of the guilty earl and 
countess of Somerset from the Tower, which was 
accomplished in January 1622. The contemporary 
impression produced by this act is thus preserved 
in a letter from Thomas Meautys to his patron lord 
Bacon ; — 

I met even now with a piece of news so unex- 
pected, and yet so certainly true, as that, howsoever 
I had much ado at first to desire the relater to speak 
probably; yet now I dare send it your lordship upon 
my credit. It is my lord of Somerset's and his lady's 
coming out of the Tower on Saturday last, fetched 
forth by my lord Falkland, and without the usual 
degrees of confinement, at first to some one place, 

but 
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but abfiolulo and frco to go where they please- I 
!cqow not ho\y pemdventure this might occaaiou you 
to cast your thoughU touching youTBelf into Bome 
new mould, thougli not in the main, yet something 
on the bye*.'* From the last sentence of thia ex- 
tract it appears that Meautys miut have couceived 
of SomoTBet’a return to favor a* no improbable event; 
in which caae it might become worth hU patron’s 
while to show him some attentions. But for this 
surmise there was no foundation. Instead of being 
suffered to go whither he pleased, he was ordered 
to confine himself to the house of lord WaHiugford 
orita neighbourhood; and Joinca never was guilty 
of readmitting him to bis preaonco. He lingered 
out a useless and miserable life, embittered at once 
by the stings of conscience and by the rancorous 
hatred between his countess and himself which had 
succeeded their criminal passion, and which was so 
vehement and implacable, timt they are related to 
have passed several years in the same house without 
the interchange of a single word. 

The bounty of the king towards his favorites, it 
is wcU kno^vn, observed no limits; and ^VlUiani* 
had not held the seals a month before tbo bishopric 
of Llneolu was added to his preferments; tho reve- 
nues of this bishopric, as of most oUiors, had been 
shorn down close for the benefit of tho courtiers of 
Elizabetli; and on this pretext, tho new prelate ob- 
tained permission to retain his deanery of West- 
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minster, a good rectory and other benefices. Tlir.ee 
more bishoprics became vacant about the same time; 
tliat of Salisbuiy, which the lord-keeper begged for 
his friend the worthy and candid Davenant, whose 
deanery of St. Paul’s now crowned the modest 
wishes of Donne, — that of Exeter, which he ob- 
tained for Dr. Valentine Carew, — and that of St 
David’s, which, from motives of personal interest, 
he asked for Laud; on whom his own deanery of 
Westminster would otherwise have been conferred 
by Buckingham, 

The following remarkable particulars of tlie ne- 
gotiation are recorded by Hacket: 

The see of St. David’s did tlien want a bishop, 
but not competitors; the principal was Dr. Laud, a 
learned man and a lover of learning. He had fast- 
ened on the lord-niarcpiis to be his mediator, whom 
he had made sure by great observances: but the 
archbishop of Canterbury had so opposed him, and 
represented him with suspicion (in my judgement 
improbably grounded) of unsonndness in religion, 
that the lord-marquis was at a stand, and could not 
get the royal assent to, that promotion. His lord- 
ship, as his intimates know, was not wont to let a 
suit fall which he had undertaken; in this he was 
the stilfer, because the archbishop’s contest' in the 
king’s presence was sour and supercilious. There- 
fore he resolved to play his game in another hand; 
and conjures the lorddieeper. to commend Dr. Laud 
strenuously and importunately to the king’s good 
opinion, to fear no olfence, neither to desist for a 
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litUe fitorm. Accordingly ha vratcbed when the 
king’s affections were most still and pocificons; and 
besought his majesty to think coniiderately of his 
chaplain the doctor, who had deserycd well when 
he wag a young man in his xeal against the mille- 
nary petition: and for hie incomiption in religion, 
let his sermons plead for him in the royal hearing, 
of which no man could judge better than so great 
a scholar as bis majesty. 

** Well/ says the king, ‘I perceive whoso attor- 
ney you are; Stenny hath set you on. You have 
pleaded the man a good prolestont, and I believe it: 
neither did that stick in my breast when 1 stopt his 
promotion. But ^vas there not a certain lady, that 
forsook her husband and married alord (hat\Tas her 
paramour^ Who knit (hat knot? Shall I make a 
man a prelate, one of the angeU of my church, who 
hath a flagrant crime upon him?' ' Sir/ says the 
lord-keeper very boldly, * you ore a good master, 
but who dare servo you if you will not pardon one 
fliult, though of a scandalous size, to him that is 
heartily penitent for it? I pawn my faith to you, 
that ho is heartily penitent; and U\crc is no other 
blot that hath sullied his good name. Velleius said 
enough to justify Murena that bad committed but 
one fault, ^ne h6c facinore ^oiuit videri prohus* 

* You press well,' says the king, * and I hear you 
with patience; neither will 1 rc>ive a trespass any 
more which repentance bath mortified and buried. 
And bccauso I see I shall not bo rid of you, unless 
I tell you my unpublished cogitations, the plain 
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truth isj tliiit I keep Laud back iVuin all place of 
rule and authority, because I hud he hath a restless 
spirit, and cauuot see when matters arc wellj but 
loves to toss and chang-e, and to bring- things to a 
pitch of reformation (loatiug-in his own brain, which 
may endanger the steadfastness of that which is in 
a good pass, God be praised. I speak not at ran- 
dom, he hath made himself known to me to be such 
a one; for when three years since I Inul obtained 
of the assembly of Perth to consent to live articles 
of order and decency, in correspondence with this 
church of England, I gave them promise by attesta- 
tion of faith made, that I wouhl try their obedience 
no further anent ecclesiastic alVairs, nor put them 
out of their own way, which custom had made pleas- 
ing unto them, with any new encroachments. . . . 
Yet this man hath pressed me to invite them to a 
nearer conjunction with the liturgy and canons of 
this nation; but I sent him backagnin with the fri- 
volous draught he Irad drawn For all this he 

feared not mine anger, but assaulted me ag-ain with 
another ill-fangled platform, to make that stubborn 
kirk stoop more to the English pattern: but I durst 
not play fast and loose with my word. He knows 
not the stomach of that people, but I ken the story 
of my grandmother the queen-regent; that after 
she was inveigled to break her promise made to 
some mutineers at a Perth meeting, she never saw 
good day, but from thence, being much beloved be- 
fore, was despised of all the people. And now your 
importunity hath compelled me to shrive myself thus 
VOL. n. s unto 
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unto you, I think you are at your furthest and liave 
no more to say for your client. 

' May it please you, sir,' says the lord-keeper, 
' I will speak but this once : you have indeed con- 
victed your chaplain of an attempt very audacious, 
and \ery unbeseemiug; my judgement goes quite 
against his, . , , .1 am assured, he that makes new 
■wort in a church begets new quarrels for scriblera, 
and new jealouiics in tender consciences Yet I 
submit Uiis to your sacred judgement, ThatDr. Laud 
is of a great and tractable wit He did not \reh see 
bow he came into this error; but be will presently 
see the way bow to corao out of iU Some diseases 
which arc very acute are quickly cured.’ ' And ia 
there note/me, but you must carry it?’ says tlio king: 

' Then take him to you, but on my soul you wjH re- 
pent it;* and so went away in anger, using otl»er 
fierce and ominous words, which were divulged in 
the court, and ore too tart to be repeated*." 

The sagacity of the king proved in this instanco 
prophetic. Laud, with a fierce temper, narrow pre- 
judices and great ignoronce of the world, was belter 
fitted to pursue blindly tbc measures of Buckingham 
than his more sagacious rival Ibc lord-kccpcr, bom 
ho quickly supplanted in thclavor of this all-power- 
ful favorite. 

Just at the time when tbo three bishops elect 
were awaiting consecration, an accident occurred 
which gave rise to much curious discussion, much 
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court intrigue, and some striking displays of clia- 
racter. 

Abbot, archbisbop of Canterbury, though a per- 
son of austerity in most respects, indulged himself, 
it seems, in the amusement of hunting, and as he 
was following his sport in the park of his friend lord 
Zouch, aiming at a buck with his cross-bow, the bolt 
glanced and killed the g*ainc-kcepcr. The circum- 
stance' was a startling one, and absolutely unprece- 
dented in the church history of England; By the 
common law, the archbishop had incurred by this 
involuntary homicide the forfeiture of all his goods 
and chattels to the king; but James, indulgent from 
sympathy to a mischance of which his favorite diver- 
sion was the cause, instantly remarked, that an 
angel might have miscarried in that sort;” and he 
kindly addressed to the primate a consolatory letter, 
written with his own hand, in which he assured him, 
that he would not add affliction to his sorrow, nor 
lake one farthing from bis chattels and moveables, 
which were contiscated by our civil penalties'^.” 

Thus far all was well; but the church was not so 
easy to be satisfied in the matter as its lay head; 
and Williams, as keeper of the king’s conscience, 
judged it necessary to address to the marquis of 
Buckingham the following admonitory letter: 

An unfortunate occasion of my lord’s grace his 
killing of a man casually, as it is here constantly re- 
ported, is the cause of my seconding yesterday’s 
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letter unto your lordehip. His grace, upon thia ac- 
cident, is by the common law of JEngland to forfeit 
all hifl estate unto liis majesty, and by the canon law, 
which ia in force with us, irregular ipso facto, and 
so suspended from all ecclesiastical function until he 
be again restored by his ecclesiastical superior, which 
I take it is the king's majesty, in this rank and or- 
der of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. If you send for 
Dr. Lamb, he will acquaint your lordship with the 
distinct penalties in this kind. 

** I wsh >vitU all my heart his majesty would bo 
as merciful as ever he was in all his life; but yet I 
held it my duty to let hie mejesty know by j our lord- 
ship, tiiat his majesty is (alien upon a matter of great 
advice and deliberation. To add oiTllclion to the 
adlicted, as oo doubt he is in. mind, is agamst the 
king’s nature ; to leave vinun songwhu/m, or a man 
of blood, primate and patriarcli of all liis churches, 
is a thing that sounds -very harsh in the old councils 
and canons of the church. The papists will not fail 
to desqant upon the one and the other. I Iea\ e the 
knot to his majesty's deep wisdom to advise and re- 
solve upon*." 

It is presumed, that either at an earlier period of 
theEn^isU church, whilst that sentiment of disdain 
and aversion for Uie supersUlious and impoilurca of 
popery which had prompted the refommtion, nos 
stiU lively; or at a later period, when tito h'giit of 
reason and philosophy had shone more clearly u|K)u 


* CakaJaf p. Si. 
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these questions^ — the notion that a protestant ; 
late could thus be incapacitated for the exercis 
his professional functions^ would have been rejei 
with contempt. But in the age of James,, when 
canonists and schoolmen were still studied at 0x1 
and Cambridge as much as at Paris or Bologna^ 
subject was judged worthy to be treated as on 
great difficulty and serious importance ; it was e 
mentioned as a circumstance of some weight,, 
the doctors of the Sorbonne had debated the ( 
and voted it to amount to' a full ii'i'egularity . . 

yet there is good ground to believe that the enr 
entertained by certain leading churchmen aga 
the archbishop Jiad more shave than theological si 
pie in the objections i*aised against him. Thel 
however still regarded him with favor,, and se 
to have firmly resolved on bringing him safe thro 
his difficulties. The merits of the archbishop in 
eyes of his majesty were indeed very considerable^ 
are thus summed up by a clerical contemporary : 

He was painful,, stout^ severe against 
manners^ of a grave and voluble eloquence^ \ 
hospitah fervent against the Roman churchy and 
less against the Arminians, which in those days ’ 
very popular ; — He had built and endowed a be 
tiful eleemosinary mansion at Guildford, where 
was born ; he sent all the succours he could sp 
to the queen of Bohemia, the king’s only daughi 
was a most stirring councillor for the defence o-f 
Palatinate ; was very acceptable to the nobility { 
to the people both of this realm and of Scotia 

wh 
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^Yllc^e he had preached often fourteen years beforOj 
Avhen he viob in the train of the earl of Dunbar. 
All these Bowers in bis garland were coniidered 
severally and mbctly^ when this gloomy day of rail- 
fortune bedarkened bimV* 

’Williami coincided Avith the archbishop in hie 
Colvinistic opinions ; but as a stateamaa and politiT 
cian^ he discountenanced all rigor either against 
Arminiana or catholics; and he equally disapproved 
the degree of severity exercised by the archbishop 
in the high-commission court in depriving clergy-f 
men convicted of scandalous iroraondily of all oc- 
desiosUcol preferments, and thus, in many cases, 
reducing them and their families to utter beggar}'. 
Besides these grounds of objection to the primate, 
ambition like Williams's can scarcely be supposed to 
have overlooked the brilliant prospect n hich a \*a- 
cancy at Lambeth would have opeued to him at this 
crisis of his fortune. 

Dr. Laud hod a quarrel of twenty years standing 
with Abbot ; who bad on several occasions at Oxford 
opposed and censured him on accouut of tlie popish 
tendencies of doctrines maintained by him in bii 
academical exercises. It was with the lord-kccpcr 
and the bishop elect of SU Davids Uiat the sugges- 
tion of the ar^bishop’9 irregularity appears to have 
originated. 

After an intcmil which marks his reluctance to 
proceed in the business, the king, finding that the 


ucta 
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nets of the spii'itunl courts were suspended till sen- 
tence should be pronounced respecting- the archbi- 
shops found it necessary to nominate commissioners 
to decide the cause. They were ten in number; 
namely, the lord-keeper/ the bishops of London, 
AVinchestcr and Rochester, the bishops elect of 
Exeter and St. Davids, chief-justice Hobart, judge 
Dodderidge, sir Henry jMartin dean of the Arches, 
and Dr. Steward an eminent civilian. After much 
pains and many conferences, this grave and learned 
synod was obliged to announce to the world an ir- 
reconcilcable disagreement of opinion among its 
members. On the first question propounded to them, 
‘^Whether the archbishop were irregular by the 
fact of involuntary homicide.!'” the four laymen and 
the bishop of Winchester who was a strong up- 
holder of incontaminate antiquity,” decided in the 
neg-ative ; the other live bishops in the affirmative. 
On the second question, Whether that act might 
tend to scandal in a churchman ?” the bishop of 
Winchester, j udge Hobart and Dr. Steward doubted : 
tlie rest determined, that there might arise from 
such an accident “a scandal taken, but not' given.” 
On the third question, ‘^‘How the archbishop should 
be restored, in case the king should follow the opi- 
nion of those who maintained that there was an 
irregularity?” all agreed that the restitution rnust 
proceed from the king ; and the bishop of Winches- 
ter, with the laymen, thought it might be included 
in the same patent with the pardon ; but the other 
prelates held that it ought to be performed by bishops 

commissioned 
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coniraiegioned for tbc purpose, after the manner of 
a formal clerical absolution. > 

The kiuy preferred the mode which excluded the 
agcucy of the bishops, and by letters under hisg^eat 
seal foiled the primote/oiid rendered him capable 
of using oil the authority of a metropolitan in the 
same manner aa if the homicide had never happened. 

The archbishop showed o deep feeling of bis situ- 
ation, and during life obserred q monthly fast in 
memory of his misfortune ; jet it always served the 
high churchmen his enemies aa n topic of reproach, 
and a pretext for slighting his authority. The lord- 
keeper, with the bishops elect of St Darids and 
eter, went so for as to throw ihcmsehes at the king's 
feet and implore that, since their opinious on tUo 
subject had been made known, tlicy might not be 
compelled to wound their cojiscienccs by receiving 
consecration troni the primate, when it might 
lawfully be gi^eu by other bishops. James, iustead 
of enforcing the authority of bis own decision os 
head of tlic church, conceded tho point, and tho 
consecration ^\'Ba performed accordingly by fi\o bi- 
shops Subsequently liowo er Abbot ^raa permitted 
to consecrate many bishops, and Laud himself on 
one occasion thought proper to join him in imposi- 
tion of hands. , In the narrative of this transaction, 
it is impossible not to bo struck with the priraitivo 
simplicity and manly sense of Andrews bishop of 
"NYlnchcstcr, contrasted wUh llio scholastic subli- 
UlicB, concealed molico and crooked politics, of X>aud 
und ’NVilliums It wdl be useful to conlcmplulc more 

closely 
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closely this ti’uly venerable model of a protestant of 
Elizabeth’s rather than of James’s days. 

Lancelot Andrews was born in the city of London 
in 1555j under the reign of queen Mary. His pa- 
rents were honest and religious ; his father^ born of 
an ancient family in Suffolk^ after passing most of 
his life at seOj had attained the creditable and com- 
fortable" situation of master of the Trinity house. 
Prom his childhood Lancelot displayed an uncommon 
love of learning and a natural seriousness which 
rendered him indifferent to the usual diversions and 
exercises of his age. His proficiency in his Greek 
and Hebrew studies at Merchant-taylors’ school 
recommended Iiim to the notice of Dr. Watts^ resi- 
dentiary of St, Paul’s, who bestowed on him one of 
the scholarships which he had recently founded at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.' After taking his de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, a fellowship was 8peedily_^ 
and with much honor, conferred upon him ; and 
commencing his studies in divinity, his great abili- 
ties and unwearied application ensured his profi- 
ciency in that branch of science. He was chosen 
catechist in his college, and after a time, his fame 
spreading, he became known as a great adept in 
cases of conscience, and was much resorted to in that 
capacity. Henry earl of Huntingdon, a noted pa- 
tron of the stricter class of divines, now engaged 
him to attend him into the north, where he was 
lord-president, and in this situation Andrews had 
the satisfaction of converting several recusants, 
priests as \vell as laymen. Secretary Walsingham 

next , 
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next took notice of his merits presented liim to tlie 
living of Cripplegate, and aftenvardfl added olhec 
preferments. 

His next step ^vt^a that of chaplain in ordinary to 
queen Elizabethj who, much approving bis preach- 
ing, his grave deportment and. bis single life, made 
him first prebendary, and shortly before her death 
dean, of Westminster. In this situation, Avhich im- 
posed upon him the superintendence of Westmin- 
ster school, bis conduct was a model certainly un- 
surpassed, and probably unequalled, by any of his 
successors. Dr. Hacket informs us, that when 
Williams was prefeircd to the some office, 1ia>ing 
heard what pains Dr. Andrews had taken Co train 
up the youth on that foundation, he sent for him- 
self from Cambridge to give him fuller information; 
and he thus details the merits of the friend and in- 
structor of his youth in language ^rorm with gra- 
titude : 

** I told him how strict that excellent man ^vas, 
to charge our masters that they should give ua les- 
sons out of none but the most classical autliors; 
that he did often supply the place botli of head 
schoolmaster and usher for the space of an whole 
week together, and gave us not on Iiour of loilcr- 
ing-lirac from morning to uight. How he caused 
our oxercisea in prose and verse to bo hrouglit to 
him to examine our style ond proQcicncy. That lie 
never u'alkcd to Chiswick for hU recreation without 
a brace of this young fry ; and in tliat >Tay'fartiig 
leisure Imd u singular dexterity to fill those narrow 
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vessels with a funnel. And^, which was the. greatest 
burden of his toib sometimes thrice in a weekj some- 
times oftener, he sent for the uppermost scholars to 
his lodging's at nighty and kept them with him from 
eight till eleveOj unfolding to them the best rudi- 
ments of the Greek tongue and the elements of the 
Hebrew grammar; and all this he did to boys without 
any compulsion of correction ; nay, I never heard 
him utter so much as a word of austerity among us. 

Alas ! this is but an ivy leaf crept into the laurel 
of his immortal garland. This is that Andrews the 
ointment of whose name is sweeter than spices. 
This is that celebrated bishop of Winton, whose 
learning king James admired above all his chaplains; 
and that king, being of most excellent . parts him- 
self, could the better discover what was eminent in 
another. Indeed he was the most apostolical and 
primitive-like divine, in my opinion, that wore a 
rochet in his age ; of a most venerable gravity, and 
yet most sweet in all commerce ; the most devout 
that ever I saw when he appeared before God ; of 
such a growth in all kind of learning, that very able 
clerks were of low stature to him ; . . . . full of alms and 
charity ; of which none knew but his father in secret: 
a certain patron to scholars of fame and ability, and 
chiefly to those that never expected it. In the pul- 
pit, a Homer among preachers. ... I am transported 
even as in a rapture to make this digression.: For 
who could come near the shrine of sach a saint, and 
pot ofier up a few grains of glory upon it ? Or how 
flurst I oniit it.^* For he was the first that planted 

me 
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me ia my tender Btudies, and ^Yatcred them conti- 
nuaUy ^Titb hia boun^V* 

In reference to the ^Talka of this good dean to 
Chiswick with the schoolboys for hi* companion»> 
so affectioDotely commemorated by Hackei, it maybe 
mentioned from another source, that from bis youth 
upwards hia ftiYorite if not his only relaxation bad 
been walking, either by himself or with some choacn 
companions; "with whom be might confer and 
argue and recount their studies : and he would often 
profess, that to observe the grass, herbs, com, trees, 
catde, earth, waters, het^vens, any of the creatures, 
and to contemplate their natures, orders, qualities, 
virtues, uses, was ever to hini the greatest mirth, 
content and recreation that could be : and this he 
held to his dying day^.'* 

Doubtless, with so constant a Iono of the appear* 
ances of external uature acting uik)D his pious and 
conteuiplaUN 0 mind, this excelicut instructor em- 
braced these opportuniUes of leaching his young 
disciples to look up through the medium of a beau- 
tiful creation to its benignant auUmr '; — and Imppy 
those who are thus inslructed to know and !o\e 
their maker. 

All who ha\e made mention of this exemplary 
prelate agree in revering him for the virtues pecu- 
liarly dtted to his station. He wos humane, hos- 
pitable, charitable to the poor, of unfailing bounty 


• Lifa of mUlarnt. 
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and kindness to the deserving*, especially to poor 
scholars and divines, and iminiiiccnt in his donations 
to learned and charitable ronndations. But he had 
still rarer and perliaps hig*her merits. lie nas dis- 
interested, inlle.viblc in principle, and conrag’cously 
independent. The e.\tcnsive patronage which he 
possessed appears to have been in his hand an in- 
strument devoutly consecrated to the advancement 
of religion, learning and good morals. To all 
promptings of self-interest, to all solicitations of men 
in power, he resolutely turned a deaf car when they 
interfered with higher motives. It is .said by his 
biographer, of the sins w'hich he abhorred most were 
simony and sacrilege. The first of these was so 
detestable to him as that for refusing to admit divers 
men to livings wdiom he suspected to be simoni- 
cally preferred, he sulVercd much by suits of law : 
choosing rather to be compelled against his will to 
admit them by law, than voluntarily to do that wliich 
his conscience made scruple of^." We arc further 
told that his dread of committing sacrilege, caused 
him in the time of Elizabeth to refuse successively 
the bishoprics of Salisbury and Ely when olfered to 
him under the usual conditions of that time, — the 
alienation of church-lands in favor of laymen and 
courtiers. He is also said, when bishop of Winches- 
ter, to have refused several large sums of money for 
renewals of leases which he conceived injurious to 
his successors. 


At 
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■It'aliould appear .however, that in these sacrifices 
of worldly interest, Andrews was rather influenced 
by a nice sense of professional inte^ty and worldly 
honor than by any superstitiouB opinions respecting 
the sacredness of church property; for Selden bos 
mentioned him as the only bishop who thought 
proper to express an approbation of his " History of 
tythes," so much the object of alarm or horror to 
the clerical body at large. 

The accession of James fiiciUtatcd the adN'unce- 
ment of Andrews by' putting an end to that system 
of spoliation to which he was resolved not to be- 
come instrumental. Struck \Tith his style of preach- 
ing, and filled with admiration at the extent and so- 
lidity of hU erudition, the kingspontaneously noml- 
imt^ him to the see of Chichester, adding a good 
living m contmtndojn, and ordered him to write in 
ftivor of Uie oath of ollegtoncc. In process of lime 
bis majesty appointed him lonl almoner, translated 
lum first to Ely, and finally to Winchester, and made 
him dean of the chapel royal and a privy-councillor. 
But oven tills extraordinary occumulatlon gf bene- 
fits, acting on a mind peculioriy susceptible of the 
sentimeuts of gratitude, was unable to abase the spi- 
rit of Andrews to that servile adulation Arhich the 
monarch loved, and which otlier dignitaries of the 
church paid him without scruple, Uiougb at the ex- 
pense of truUj, of patriotism, and sometimes oven 
of piety. 

To U»is cflcct a striking anecdote has been pre- 
sen cU by Waller the poet. On the day when Jame< 
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had dissolved in anger the parliament which assem- 
bled in January 1621, on account of its refusal of 
further supplies. Waller went to court and saw the 
king* dine in public. Bishop Andrews, and Neil, 
then bishop of Ely, stood behind his chair : the mb- 
narch turned to them, and, with his usual indiscre- 
tion, asked them aloud, if he might not levy money 
upon his subjects when he wanted it, without ap- 
plying to parliament. Neil, one of the most shame- 
less of his flatterers, replied without hesitation, 
God forbid you might not! for you are the breath 
of our nostrils.” “ Well, my lord,” said the king 
to Andrews, and what say you?” Sir,” replied 
the bishop, “1 am not skilled in parliamentary cases.” 

No put-ofis, my lord,” insisted the king, answer 
me presently.” *^^1 think, then,” replied the bishop, 
that it is lawful for you to take my brother Neil’s 
money, for he offers it.” Nothing but the wit of 
the answer could have atoned for its courage. . 

• Bishop Andrews was one of the few clerical mem- 
bers of the society of antiquaries: Bacon appears to 
have held him in high esteem, and addressed to him 
his Dialogue on a holy war,” with an interesting 
epistle dedicatory, in which he enters at large into 
his own mariner of life, and details the philosophical 
reflections and pursuits which consoled him under 
adversity and disgrace. The bishop ended his 
honorable and exemplary career in September 1626, 
in his 71st year. His death was bewailed, amongst 
the national calamities of the time, in an animated 
Latin elegy from the pen of a youth whose noble 
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mind, penetrated with that affectionate veneration 
for the wise and good which affords the beat pre- 
sage of future excellence, delighted thus to pay its 
pure unbidden homage to the reverend sanctity of 
the aged prelate. This youth >Tas Milton, then in 
his eighteenth year. The concluding lines, in which 
he represents himself as transported in a vision to 
the gardens of the blessed, have heen tlms beauti- 
fully rendered into EogUsh by the poet of the 
“ Task:’* 

• • • • tVhllfl I that cpIcDdor, iumI Uio mingled ihado 
Of fraiLfttl rlrve*, with wotider flat mrtoj’d, 

At ooce, vith looks that beamed celntlil grace, ' 

Tho se«r of ^Vln(oD ctood before my face, 
nu inow 7 Teitare’i hem deaceodlog low 
Hit goldea tandaU rwept, and pare u now 
Kew-thUen thoae the mitre on hit brow. 

\?herc’er bo trod, a tremoloiu tweet toond 
Of glodneu tluxik Uu> flowery fiolds around : 

Attendant aogeli dtp (heir ttany viogs, 

The trumpet thaket the tkj, all xlhcr ringt, 

Each ebaonU hit wclcomo, foldi him to hla breaat, 

And that a tweeter \oice than all tlio rott : 

‘ Ascend, my ton 1 tb; Cuher’t kingdom iliarol 
3Ij ton 1 henceforth be freed from erorT- caro I ' 

So spake tbe voice, and at lU tender dose 
'With pjallrj'f tound th* angelic band arose. 

Tbe night retired, end chased by dawning day 
The \Ulooary blUs paat’d all oway. 

1 moamM my bonlih'd deep with fond concern ; 

Frequent to n>o may dreamt like these retaro. 


ClIAPTEH 



CHAPTER XXII. 

1621, 1622. 

s' ' ■ * 

Parliament Mssemhled. — Speech of the lord.keeper.—Lord 
. Dighy‘'s account of his negotiations. — Petition and remon~ 
strance of the commons. — The king's letter to the speaker, 

. —Reply of the commons. — The king's rejoinder. — His re. 
ception of a committee of the house. — Conciliatory advice 
of the lord~keeper neglected by the king. — Notice of ad~ 
journment delivered by the prince of Wales. — Protestation 
.. entered by the house on its journals, — Imprisonment of 
Philips, Selden, Pym and Mallory. — Other members sent 
to Ireland.— Attempts to ruin sir Edward Coke. — Sir John 
Savile bought over by the court. — Hiheration of Selden . — 
Committal of. the earls of Southampton and Oxford.— Lord 
Spencer and'oihers reprimanded. — Remonstrance against 
. the creation of Scotch and Irish peers,— Menacing words of 
the king to the earl of Essex. — A benevolence extorted . — > 
Freedom of speech restrained. — Caricatures of king J ames. 
— General liberation of prisoners for recusancy. — Re~ 

■ straints laid on preachers. — Anecdote of the lord-keeper. ’ 

' ' *1 

King James’s reluctance to call the parliament 
again into activity had appeared by his directing it 
to be further adjourned from November 1621 to the 
February following; but the return of lord Digby 
at this juncture from,an unsuccessfur embassy un- 
dertaken in behalf of the palatine, seemed to. render 
an immediate declaration of war ag-ainst the house 
of Austria inevitable, and parliamient was therefore 
, VOL. II. T ag-ain 
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again summoned to meet for dispatch of business in 
November. 

In the absence of the king, for \ThicU illness ^^^ls 
the plea, the lord-keeper'addressed the tuo houies; 
be claimed extraordinary praise for the gracious 
care of hU majesty over the nation since tlm last 
recess, in giving favorable ans^ye^8 to several peti- 
tions touching trade; in. importing bullion and pro- 
hibiting the exportation of iron ordnance; and more- 
t)ver,in reforming by proclamation six- or BCYcn*and- 
thirty patents complained of as grievances: and all 
this \Tithout tlie least trucking or merchandizing 
rvith Ibe people ; a thing unusual iu former times," 

Having made the most of this part of bis caso^ the 
orator proceeded to remind the lo\Fer house of iU 
pledge to assist bis majesty in carrying on ^rar for 
llio recorcry of (he hereditary dominions of the pa- 
latine; ho slated that his majesty had heroically*' 
sent forty tliousond pounds of hU omi to keep to- 
getl\cr the army of count Monsfeldt in the Loner 
Palatinate, and urged the necessity of speedy sup- 
plica of money from paTboment to prevent it from 
disbanding. 

Lord Digby Uicu gave, by hit majesty's command, 
Q norralivo of bis o»a unsuccessful negotiations iu 
Genuauy; they bad failed simply because the duke 
of Ba^arin, basing possessed himself of the whole 
•of tho Palatinate except n few garrisoned towui, 
and being auUiorised by Uic emperor to hold it as 
hU own, did not think proper to rch'nquish hi* prey 
at the mere request of the king of Great Britain, 

who 
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who had no equivalent to offer him. It even ap- 
peared that this prince had treated with something 
very much resembling ridicule the efforts of the am- 
bassador to procure his consent to a truce^ of which 
the beaten party would have reaped the sole advan- 
tage. 

To these gracious communications a vote of sup- 
ply was the expected return; but a well-founded dis- 
dain of the trifling and temporising conduct of the 
king, and distrust of his further intentions, checked 
the feelings of the house; and they resolved first to 
try the spirit of the king by a petition and remon- 
strance setting forth the causes of the public dis- 
satisfaction then prevailing, and pointing out the 
remedies. The presentation of this remonstrance 
proved the most important political event in the 
reign of James; it was the signal and commence- 
ment of that open discord between king and parlia- 
ment which involved in its results both the fate of the 
Stuarts and the higher destinies of England itself; 
and it will be necessary to examine with attention 
a document so important. 

The preamble states the case of the commons a^ 
follows : 

We in all humble manner calling to rn.ind 

yourgracious answer to our former petition concern- 
ing religion, which, notwithstanding your majesty’s 
pious and princely intentions, hath not produced 
that gooH effect which the danger of these times 
doth seem to us to require; and finding how ill your 
majesty’s goodness hath been requited by princes 
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of different religion, who, even in time of treaty, have 
taken opportunity to advance their o^yn enda, tend- 
ijjg to the subversion of religion and disadvantago 
of your affairs and the estate of your children: by 
reason whereof, your ill-affected subjects at home, 
the popish recusants, have taken too much erjcou-' 
yagement, and ore dangerously increased in tlieir 
number and their insolcncies: we cannot but be 
sensible thereof, and therefore humbly represent 
what we conceive to be the causes of so great and 
growing mischiefs, and what bo the remedies." 

The causes arc thus enumerated: 

The vigilancy and ambition of the pope of Rome , 
and bis dearest son, the one aiming at os brge a 
temporal monarchy as the other at a spiritual 8U> 
preraacy, 

" The devilish positions and doctrines whereon 
popery is built, and taught with nuthority to tl\eir 
followers, for advancement of their lenipoml ends. 

The distressed and miserable estate of the pro- 
fessors of true religion in foreign parts. 

The disastrous accidents to your majesty's chil- 
dren abroad, expressed with rejoicing, and c\ cn with 
contempt of their persons. 

" The strange confederacy of the princes of the 
popish religion, aiming mainly at .the ad^'ancement 
of theirs and subverting of ours, and taking tlic od- 
vTintagei conducing to that end upon all occasions. 

' “ The great and many unifies raised and inaiii- 
laincdat tlie charge of the- king of Spain, the chief 
of that league. 


“ Tlie 
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• “ The expectation of the popish recusants of the 
match with Spain^ and feeding- themselves with great, 
hopes of the consequences thereof. 

The interposing of foreign princes and their 
agents in the behalf of popish recusants^ for counte- 
nance and favor unto them. 

Their open and usual resort to the houses^ and, 
which is worse, to the chapels, of foreign ambassa- 
dors. 

Their more than usual concourse to the city, 
and their frequent conventicles and conferences 
there. 

The education of their children in many seve- 
ral seminaries and houses of their religion in foreign 
parts, appropriated to the English fugitives. 

The grants of their jiist forfeitures, intended by 
your majesty as a reward of service to the grantees' 
but beyond your majesty's intention transferred, or 
' compounded for, at such mean rates as will amount 
to little less than a toleration. 

The licentious printing and dispersing of popish 
and seditious books, even in the time of parliament. 

.. The swarms of priests and jesuits, the common 
incendiaries of all Christendom, dispersed in all parts 
of your kingdom.” 

- The remedies proposed are chiefly these; 

That seeing this inevitable necessity is fallen 
upon your majesty, which no wisdom or providence 
of' a peaceable and pious king can avoid, your ma- 
jesty would not omit this just occasion speedily and 
effectually- to take your sword in your hand. 

That 
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That once uridertaken upon to honorabfe and 
just grounds, your majesty would resolye to pursue 
and more publicly n?ow the aiding of those of our 
religion in foreign parts, which doubtlcM would re- 
unite the princes and states of the union, by these 
disasters disheartened and disbanded. 

" That your majesty would propose to yourself to 
manage tliii war with the best adyontage, by a di- 
version or othenviso, ae in your deep judgement 
^hall be found fittest, oild not to rest upon a worin 
these parts only, which will consume your treasure 
and discourage your people. 

** That the bent of UiU war, and the point of jour 
sword, may be against that prince, whatsoever opi- 
nion of potency he hatli, whose armies and treasures 
have first diverted and since maintained (he war in 
the Palatinate. 

** That for securing of our peace at homo, your 
majesty would be pleased to reriew the parts of our 
petition formerly delivered unto your majesty, and 
hereunto annexed, and to put in execution, by the 
care of choice commissioners to be thereunto spe- 
cially appointed, the laws already and Imrcoftcr to bo 
made for proentingof dangers by popish rccusanU 
and their wonted e^xisions. 

'' That, to fnistralc their hopes for a future age, 
our moat noble prince may bo timely and huppdy 
married to one of our own religion.’* 

Some following articles pro\ide for the domcatic 
and prolcstant <^ucution of tl»c children of recu- 
kunts, i^nd for the forfeiture of tlic cslulci of tlicso 

jH:[Vjns : 
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persons : This/’ it is added, is the sum and elVect 
of our humble declaration, ^vhich we (no ways in- 
tending’ to press upon your majesty’s undoubted and 
reg-al prerogative) do with the fulness of our. duty 
and allegiance humbly submit to your most princely: 
eonsideration : the glory of God, whose cause it is; 
the zeal of our true religion, in which we have been 
born, and wherein by God’s grace we are resolved 
to die; the safety of your majesty’s person, who is 
the very life of your people; tlie happiness of your 
children and posterity; the honor and good of the 
church and state, dearer unto us than our own lives, 
having kindled these alYcclions truly devoted to your 
majesty.” 

The commons conclude by making kno^Yn, that 
it is the intention of the house to give at the end of 
the session one entire subsidy, when they hope that 
his majesty will vouchsafe his royal assent to such 
bills as they shall have prepared for the general good, 
and that he would also be pleased to grant, as was 
usual at the end of a session, a general pardon; and 
that it might extend not only to criminals but to old 
debtors of the crown before the king’s accession,, 
and to persons endangered on account of omissions 
or evasions of some of the burdensome forms be- 
longing’ to wardship and the suing out of liveries; 

which gracious favor,” it was added, would much 
comfort your good subjects, and free them from vex- 
ation with little loss or prejudice to your own profit*^.” 


•* Rushwortli’s Collections^ vol. i. p. 40. 
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Tiiifl reraonatraace, it must be confessed^ 
fitted to disconcert all tlie projects of James: it pe- 
netrated without reserve into the deepest recesses of 
those state mysteriea which he held so dear and so 
sacred: it proclaimed the futility of those elaborate 
negotiations in which he had exposed himself to 
become the dupe of Spain and the laughing-stock 
of Europe: it warned him that his arbitrary suspen- 
sion of laws enacted by the wisdom of the IcgUIa- 
lure for the security of church and state^ >ras felt 
by the people and its representatives as an cncroacli- 
ment and an injury; and the blandishments which 
be lavished on foreign and domestic enemies^ os an 
insult: it taught him^ that the darling project of 
BlUance which had prompted oil these sacrifices of 
dignity and of principle ^vos contemplated with ab- 
horrence; — and, above oU^ tbot the purses of the 
EngUsh people would never be opened to him but 
in the cause of protesiantism and the hbcrtics of 
Germany against the great catholic league, the em- 
peror, and, especially, the king of Spain. 

Surprised, indignant and alarmed, James eagerly 
sought some means of diverting this meditated at- 
tack on his pride and hU feelings; and overlooking 
in hU ogitatiou the strange irregularity of such a 
proceeding, ho addressed to the speaker of the house 
of commons the following rash and arrogant letter ; 

" Mr. Speaker, 

“ Wc lm\c heard by divers reports to our great 
urief that our diblancc from the houses of luirfia- 

ment, 
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mentj caused by our indisposition of health/ hath 
emboldened some fiery and popular spirits of some 
of the house of commons; to argue and debate pub- 
licly of the matters^ far above their reach and capa- 
city tending* to our high dishonor and breach of the 
prerogative royal. 

These are therefore to command you to make 
knowiij in our name^, unto the house^ that none 
therein shall presume henceforthdo meddle with any 
thing concerning our government,, or deep matters 
of' statCj and namely not to deal with our dearest 
son’s match with the daughter of Spain^ nor to 
touch the honor of that king; or any other our 
friends and confederates; and also not to meddle 
with any man's particulars which have their due 
motion in our ordinary courts of justice. 

And whereas we hear they have sent a message 
to sir Edward Sandys^ to know the reasons of his 
late restraint, you shall in our name resolve them, 
that it was not for any misdemeanor of his in par- 
liament; but to put them out of doubt of any ques- 
tion of that nature that may arise among them here- 
after, you shall resolve them in our name, that we 
think ourself very free and able to punish any man’s 
misdemeanors in parliament as well during tlieir 
sitting as after: which we mean not to spare here- 
after, upon any occasion of any man’s insolent be- 
haviour there that shall be ministred unto us: and 
if they have already touched any of these points, 
which we have forbidden, in any petition of theirs, 
which is to be sent unto us, it is our pleasure that 

you 
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you ‘sUall tell thenij that, except they reform it before 
it come to our hands, we will not dei^ the hearing 
nor ans^vering of it i 

" Dated at NeumutTkei^ Bd Dec. 1631." 

I 

The reply transmitted in the name of the house 
of commons ^vaa firm and vigorous. In this Ipiece 
they begin by professing their sorrow at the displea- 
sure shown by his majesty’s letter to the speaker; 
but they take comfort to themselves in the assurance 
of hia grace and goodness, and of their own faith-* 
fulness and loyalty. They entreat that their good 
intentions may not undeservedly sufiex by the mis* 
information of partial and uncertain reports, which 
ere ever unieithfui intelligencers but that bis ma- 
jesty would vouchsafe to understand from themselves, 
and not from others, what their bumble petition and 
declaratioD, resolved upon by Ibe universal voice of 
the house, did contain: they also beseech, that his 
miyesty would not henceforth give credit topriyate 
reports against oil or any of the members of that 
house, on whom they themselves should not hare 
iniUcted a censure, but that in the mean time they 
might stand upright" in his royal judgement. 

Adverting then to the cause of itheir assembliog 
iu parliament, and to the particulars of informa- 
tion laid before them by bis m^'esty’s command, 
they infer that they " were called to a \Tar," and 
certainly with the king of Spain, who hod five ar- 
mies on foot, and who was known to have occupied 
the Lower Palatmale; and they take credit for the 

uupre- 
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unprecedented celerity and alacrity with which their 
zeal for his majesty and his posterity had prompted 
them to proceed in voting the necessary supplies 
and considering of the inode of conducting hosti- 
lities. 

They add^ that although they cannot conceive 
that the honor and safety of his majesty and his 
posterity^ the patrimony of his children invaded and 
possessed by their enemies, the welfare of religion, 
and the state of the kingdom, are matters at any 
time unfit for their deepest consideration in time of 
pai’liamentj — yet that at this time they were clearly 
invited to it; and the mention of popish recusants, 
and whatever they had said touching the honor of 
the king of Spain, — ^in which, however, they con- 
tend that they had observed due bounds, — had ne- 
cessarily arisen out of the subject. 

They disclaim all intention of invading his ma- 
jesty's undoubted prerogative in disposing of his son 
in marriage; but they maintain, that as the repre- 
sentatives of the whole commons of England, who 
have a large interest in the prosperity of the king 
and royal family, and of the state and common- 
wealth, it became them to offer their opinion re- 
- specting this matter. 

On these considerations, they hope that his ma- 
jesty will now be pleased to receive their petition 
and declai’ation at the hands of their messengers, to 
read and favorably to interpret it; and to give answer 
to as much of it as relates to popish priests and re- 
cusants, to the passing of bills, and to pardons. 

The 
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.The, following emphatic proteaL coDcludei , tji^ 
piece : — ** And whereas your majesty doth leem Iq 
abridge us of the ancient liberty of parliament -foe 
freedom of Bpccch^ jurisdiction and just liberty of 
the house, and other proceedings there (wherein 
wd trust in God we ahallnef er trans^esi the ^unds 
of loyal and dutiful subjects), a liberty wbichwe'aa- 
sure ’ourselves so wise and so just a king will not in- 
fringe, the same being our ancient and undoubted 
right, and an inheritance received from our ances- 
tors; without which we cannot freely debate nor 
clearly diacem of things in question before us, not 
truly inform your majesty: in which' we have been 
confirmed by your majesty's most gracious forraee 
speeches and messages: Wo are' therefore now 
again enforced in all humbleness to pray your ma- 
jesty to allow the same, and thereby to take a>Yay 
the doubts and scruples your majesty's late letter to 
our speaker hath wrought upon us‘/' , 

• This reply produced from the king a very long, 
very violeutandveryunbecomiugrcjoinder; of which, 
the following are the most characteristic passages: ’ 

- . He begins by observing, that he mutt apply the 
words used by queen EUu^etb in answer to an in- 
Bolcnt proposition made by a Polonion ambassador: 

Wo looked for on ambassador ; we have received 
a herald.** (That is^ a messenger of,\var.) He had, 
expected a message from the house of thanksgiving 
for his continued gracious behaviour towards his 


people 
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people since the, last recess, in putting down by pro^ 
clamation six- or seven-and-thirty patents — iti his 
cares for the good government of Ireland, recbnir 
mended to his attention by parliament; and in other 
points of grace,” which he enumerates. 
not only have we heard no news of all this, but con- 
trary, great complaints of the danger of religion 
within this kingdom, tacitly implying our ill govern- 
inent in this point. And we leave you to judge 
whether it be your duties, that are the representar 
tive body of our people, so to distaste them with 
our'government ; whereas, by the contrary, it is 
your duty, with all your endeavours, to kindle more 
and more a dutiful and thankful love in the people’s 
hearts towards us, for our just and gracious govern- 
ment.” 

With respect to their ta.xing him ‘^‘‘of trusting” 
uncertain reports and partial informations, he says. 
We wish you to remember that we are an old and 
experienced king, needing no such lessons, being- 
in our conscience freest of any king alive from hear- 
ing, or trusting idle reports ;” and as , to their peti- 
tion in particular, he adds, that he had made their 
own messengers compare . the copy of it which they 
brought with that which he had received before, 
which corresponded e.xactly, excepting a concluding-. , 
sentence added by them afterwards. So little, ap- 
parently, was this king aware that the disrespect to 
the house implied in the negleict of official forms, 
formed in itself a ground of just complaint! 

• He also tells them, that if, in ignorance pf the con- 
tents 
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tents of their petition, he hod received it, to his own 
great dishonor, he could have returned nothing to 
their messengers but that he judged it unlanful and 
Unworthy of an answer. ^^For, as to your conclu- 
sion thereof, it is nothing hut protestatio ccrntTorui 
facto i for in the body of your petition you usurp 
upon our prerogative royat, and meddle wth things 
far above your reach, and then, in the conclusion, 
you protest Uie contrary ; as if a robber would take 
a men’s purse and then protest he meant not to rob 
him." 

His majesty denies that the communications made 
by him to the house could in any manner authorise 
their proceedings. He bad indeed made known Umt 
he was resolved by war to regain the Palaliaate, if 
otherwise be could not; and had invited them to 
advise upon a'supply for keeping the forces there 
from disbanding, and raising an army in the spring. 
"Now what inference can be made upon this, that 
therefore we must presently denounce ^var against 
the king of Spain, break our dearest son’s match, 
and match him to one of our religion, let the world 
judge. The difference is no greater than if 'we 
would teH a merchant, that wo had great need to 
borrow money from him for raising an army ; that 
thereupon it would follow that we were bound to 
follow his advice in the direction of the war and all 
things depending thereupon. But yet, not content- 
ing yourselves with this excuse of yours, which in- 
deed cannot hold water, you come alter to a direct 
contradiction. . . .saying, that the honor and safety 

of 
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children, invaded and possessed by their enemies, the 
welfare of religion, and state of our kingdom, are 
matters at any time; not unfit for your deepest con- 
siderations in parliament. To this generality we 
answer with the logicians, that where all things are 
contained nothing is omitted. So as this plenipo- 
tency of yours ihvests.you with all power upon earth, 
lacking nothing but the pope’s, to have the keys 
also both of heaven and purgatory. And to this 
vast generality of yours we can give noother answer; 
for it will trouble all the best lawyers in the house 
to make a good commentary upon it. For so did 
the puritan ministers in Scotland bring aU kind of 
causes within the compass of their jurisdiction, say- 
ing,- that, it was the church’s office to judge of slan- 
der ; and there could be no kind of crime or fault 
committed but there was a slander in it, either 
against God, the king, or their neighbour ; .Or 
like BeUarmine’s distinction of the pope’s power 
over kings, in or dine ad spiritualia^ whereby he 
gives them all temporal jurisdiction over them.” 

With respect to the war for which, as the king 
observes, the parliament was so eager, he professes 
in general terms that he will suffer no consideration,^ 
not even the marriage of his son, to interfere with 
the restitution of the Palatinate, and boasts, that by 
his intervention with the king of Spain and the arch- 
duchess in Flanders, he had already preserved it 
from further conquest for a whole year. But,” he 
adds, because we conceive that ye couple this war 

of 
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of thejPoIatinate wth.thc ca^jof reHgion,.vre must 
a liulc unfold your eyes therein :’^And ho proceeds, 
contrary certainly to historic truth, to lay the.whole 
bkme of the vroi of Bohemia, and the consequent 
oppression of the protestants in Germany, on the 
ambition of hia son'in-iaw, and hie unjust usurpation 
of the crown of another. 5 

He severely reprimands the parliament for the 
terms in which the king of Spain and his ioordinaic 
ambition are spoken of in their petition ; omitting 
"the particular ejaculations of some fonl-rooulhed 
orators in your house, against the honor of that 
lung’s crown and slate.” Respecting the prince's , 
marriage, — be is indignant ilmt the house should 
not place so much confidence in bis religion and 
wisdom as to rely on the declaration, which ho now 
repeats, that religion shall receive no ityury by it; 
and he makes known, that he is already too much 
advanced in the treaty to retract with honor. 'After 
much more objmgatory language, respecting what 
he treats as their unpardonable presumption, quoU 
ing the uncivil Latin proverb, " Let not the shoe- 
maker go beyond his last he condescends, ungra- 
ciously enough, to explain a^vay in some degree his 
general prohibition of their meddling with matters 
of goyemment and mysteries of state, accusing them; 
at the same time, of misplacing and misjudging hfs 
sentences in a manner that any scholar, in interpret- 
ing another man's book, would be ashamed of. And 
thus he concludes : 

"And although wc cannot allow of thcjitylc coll- 
. iug 
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iitg it your ancient and undoubted right and inhe- 
ritance; but could rather have wished that ye had 
saidj that your privileges were derived from the grace 
and permission of our ancestors and us ; — for most 
of’them grow from precedents, which shows rather 
a toleration'than inheritance : — Y et, we are pleased 
to give you our royal assurance, that as long as you 
contain yourselves within the limits of your duty^ 
we will be as careful to maintain and preserve your 
lawful liberties and privileges as ever any of our 
predecessors were; nay, as to preserve our own 
royal prerogative. So as your house shall only have 
need to beware to trench upon the prerogative of 
the crown ; which would enforce us, or any just 
king, to retrench them of their privileges that would 
pare his prerogative and flowers of the crown. 
But of this we hope there shall never be cause 
given 

King James is said by Osborn to have had the in- 
firmity, common to all '‘^passionate men who abound 
in fear,” of carrying ^‘^a traitor in his face,” by 
which, on all occasions when his ruling passions were 
awakened, his thoughts were discovered to every 
spectator; — it seems that in these circumstances 
he had no more command of his words than of his 
looks. As if the answer which he intended to ^de- 
liver were not ..in itself sufficiently bitter, he is re- 
ported to have received the committee of the house 
of commons which attended him at Newmarket with 


2 Rushworth, vol. i. p. 46. 
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the petitionrand remonstrance, with a taunt not to 
be forgotten. " Cbaira I** he cried as they entered 
the presence-chamber, "Chairs! here are twelve 
kings coming to me !** The obvious policy of for- 
bearing to emsperato those whom there is no cer- 
tainty of intimidating, appears to have been re- 
garded by this master of king-craft as beneatli liis 
notice; but the lord-keeper better understood its 
importance : h6 percehed with alarm the perplexi- 
ties in which his master was thus heedlessly entan- 
gling himself; and before the king’s letter had been" 
dispatched, he hastened to convey to the marquis of 
Buckingham the following hint of the means by 
which the royal indiscretion might yet be repaired. 

. « . . " His majesty's lost letter, though never so frill 
of honey, os I find by passages reported out of the 
same, beirig as ytt MOt so happy as to have a sight 
thereof, bath notwithstanding afforded Uiose spiders 
that infest that noble bouse of commons, soiho poison, 
and ill constructions to feed upon,’ and to induce a 
new diversion or plain cessation of weightier busi- 
nesses. His mcqesty infers, and that most truly, for 
where were tlio commons before Henry 1. gave them 
authority to meet in parliament^ that their privileges 
ore the graces and favors of former kings, which 
they claim to be their inheritance and natural birth- 
rights. Both these assertions, if men were peace- 
ably disposed and alTcclcd the dispatch of common 
businesses, might bo easily reconciled. 

"These privileges were originally the favors of 
princes, and arc now inherenl iu iJicir persons; 

Nor 
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Nor doth his majesty g-o about to impair or diminish 
them. If his majesty will be pleased to qualify that 
passage with some mild and noble exposition,, and 
require them strictly to prepare all things for a ses-« 
sioOj and to leave this needless dispute^ his majesty 
shall thereby make it appear to all wise and just men 
that these persons are opposite to those common, 
ends whereof they vaunt themselves the only- pa- 
trons 

The advice was neglected : the letter was trans- 
mitted to the house of commons in its original state; 
and in spite of a subsequent letter of explanation 
from the king to secretary Calvert^ it produced all 
the ill-effects which the lord-keeper anticipated. 
The housej finding the king inflexibly resolved not 
to declare war against Spain nor yet to give up the 
marriage with the infanta^ and being itself equally 
determined to grant him a subsidy on no other con- 
ditionSj — in which it had the full support of popular 
sentimentj — was precisely in the temper and circum- 
stances best fitted to enter upon the question of pri- 
vileges warmly and courageously^, — to repel aggres- 
sion^ to assert its rights, and even, if necessary, to 
oppose pretension to pretension. , 

The delivery of the king’s letter had been closely 
followed by a notice of adjournment till the ensuing 
February, which was communicated by the prince 
of Wales to the clerk of the house. But there was 
still time to strike ■ a blow ; and at a late hour, and 
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it IS said in a Uiin house, — the court party having^ 
probably ^rithdrawn tbemseivea, — the foUo^yiiig me- 
morable protestation ates entered upon the jour: 
nals; 

"The commons now assembled in parliament, 
being justly occasioned thereunto, concerning sun- 
dry liberties, frnnchisea and privileges of parliament, 
.do make this protestation following: , ^ 

“That the liberties, f^cblses, privileges and 
jurisdictions of parliament are the ancient and un- 
doubted birthright and inheritance of the people of 
England; And that the arduous and urgent afiairs 
concerning the king, stale and defence of the realm 
and of the church of England, and the maintenance 
and maldng of laws, and redress of mischiefs and 
grievances which daily happen within this realm, are 
proper subjects and matter of council and delate in 
parliament ; And that in the handling and proceeding 
of those businesses, every member of the house of 
parliament bath, and of right ought to have, freedom 
of speech, to propound, tfeat, reason and bring to 
conclusion the same; And that the commons in par- 
liament have like liber^ and &eedom to treat of 
these matters in such order os in their judgements 
shall seem fittest ; And that every member of the 
said house hath like frecdoiq from all impeachment, 
imprisonment and molestation (other than by cen- 
sure of the house itself) for or concerning any speak*, 
ing or reasoning, or declaring of any matter or mat- 
ters touching the parliament, or parliament busi- 
ness ; And that if any of the said members be com- 
plained 
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plainecT of and questioned for any thing- done of 
said in parliament^ the same is to be showed to the 
king- by the advice and assent of all the commons 
assembled in parliament^ before the king give cre- 
dence to any private information®-.” 

, No sooner did intelligence of this act reach the 
king, than, hurrying up to London from New- 
market, he hastily assembled around him at Whiter 
haU the privy-council and such of the judges, six 
in number, as were then on the spot, and sending 
for the clerk of the house of commons, and com- 
manding him to produce his journal book, he with 
his own hand tore out the protestation, and ordered 
the deed to be registered by an act of council. ; 

After this explosion, the reassembhng of the par- 
liament was not to be thought of; and it was dis- 
solved a week afterwards by a proclamation, in which 
the king assigned as the motive of this measure, the 
inordinate hberty assumed by some members of the 
house, evd-tempered spirits,” who sowed tares 
among the corn.” He concluded however by the 
assurance, that he meant to govern well, and would 
gladly lay hold on the first occasion to summon a 
new parliament. 

His majesty^'s new plan pf good government was 
quickly unfolded. Of the members who had been 
most active in drawing up the petitions and the pro- 
testation so offensive to the sovereign, sir Robert 
Philips was committed, to the Tower, and Selden,- 


* Rushworth, vol. i. p. 53. 
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Pym and Mallory to other custody r sir Dudley 
Digges, sir Thomas Crew, sir Nathaniel Rich and 
sir James Perrot, also supporters of popular rights, 
\rith sir Edmn Sondys, illegally imprisoned for his 
conduct in the former sessions, were sent against 
their ■will to execute q commission in Ireland, pur- 
posely contrived as a mode of driving into banish- 
ment obnoxious patriots. On sir Edward Coke the 
ttonn of royal indignation ^ell \vitU still greater fury. 

Sir EdwEird had been a member of the lost par- 
liament, in Avhich his great experience, his rank 
and consequence, and his profound knowledge of 
the consUtutioD, necessarily rendered him a leader; 
and neither bis family connexion with Bucking- 
ham, nor the anxiety which a man fond of power 
must have feU to preserve tliat court-favor the resto- 
ration of which he had purchased so dearly, had 
restrained him from performing the duty of an Eng- 
lishman. He had spoken warmly on the trying 
topics of liberty of speech, the increase of popery 
and other grievances : be bad also taken occasion 
to declare the invalidity of proclamations opposed to 
the tenor of acts of poriiament; and ho had called 
tlie royal prerogative "a greatover-grown monster.'' 
For Iheso misdemeanors, he was committed dose 
prisoner to the Tower, his children and scminU 
being denied access to him in the king's own name; 
ho was again struck off Uic list of privy-couuciUors; 
Iho doors and locks of bis bouse and chambers acre 
sealed up; his papers were soiled, not excepting 
his securities for moucy; and, to complete his ruin, 

Acxntious 
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vexatious prosecutions were instituted ag-ainst him 
while thus a prisoner and deprived of the means 'of 
providing' for his defence. 

A plot had been formed some time before,, origi- 
nating with Baconj for bringing Coke before the 
star-chamber^ on account^ or on pretextj of his hav- 
ing, on the trial of the earl of Somerset, suppressed 
some true examinations and brought forward some 
false ones: but this charge, which seems to have 
called forth the indignation of the parliament, it had 
been found expedient to abandon, and he was now 
sued by his majesty in the king’s-bench for the sum 
of 30,000Z., an old debt pretended to be due from sir 
William Hatton, lady Coke’s first husband, to' queen 
Elizabeth; And this,” writes Roger Coke his grand- 
son, was prosecuted by sir Henry Y elverton with 
all severity imaginable: but herein the king’s coun- 
sel were not all of one piece, for when a brief against 
sir Edward was brought to sir John Walter (I think) 
then attorney-general, he returned it ag'ain with 
this expression, Let my tongue cleave to the roof 
, of my mouth whenever I open it ag-ainst sir Edward 
Coke ;’ however, after the trial the verdict was against 
the king"-.” 

On the failure of these modes of attack, it was 
intended to unite him to his brother exiles in Ire- 
land, and his name was joined with those of other 
commissioners empowered in very general terms to 
report on the state of the Irish church, and to in- 
quire into grievances and abuses in that cpuntry. 

■* Coke’s Dcieciion, p. 105. 

The 
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Tl»e legal reaearche* of Coke hod .taught hun^ 
that tl^e popular notion^ on. which the goyernment 
had lately thought proper to- act, of the right of the 
king arbitrarily to command the Beryicea of any 
one of his subjooU on such pubUc duty as he should 
think fit> or to iipprison him in case of refusal, woi 
founjled on nothing but error or tyrannical uBurpa- 
tion, and be took care to promulgate hit lentimenU 
on the Bubject On further reflection, howeyer, he 
did not, in hia own case, perrist in ayalling himself 
of this defence; on the contrary he made knp^ 
his eqtire >yillingness to accept the oflered, appoint-' 
ment; hoping, apparently, to perform some accept- 
able service either to the king, whose fayor.be was 
unwilling utterly to renounce, or to the people; and 
trusting, as he said to his acquainlnncp, that be 
should hod Mompessons (here, to be brought to jus* 
tice. But this ^raB a result of the inquiries of so 
scrutinizing an inyestigator which the courtiers 're- 
garded as so much more to be expected than de- 
sired, thqti on the whole, it was judged more eipe^. 
dient to dispense with the service which sir Edward 
had evinced so much alacrity to undertake. ’ , 

He had already been liberated ; and thus ended 
for tbe present the schemes of vengeance ogainsL a 
man of whom James himself bad once observed, 
that, toss him which way yop would, ho would ol-. 
ways light, like a cat, on 'bis legs. ' ' 

A different method vyos adopted for overcoming 
the active and able opposition of sir John Savile, 
one of the knights of the shire for York. This 

gentleman. 
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gentleman, who had gamed in the former parlia- 
ment the character of a popular martyr^ had stood 
a poll against the combined interests of secretary 
Calvert and sir Thomas Wentworth, — afterwards 
the celebrated earl of Strafford, — and succeeded in 
throwing out the secretary. A" letter addressed by 
Wentworth to Calvert during the contest throws' 
light at once oh the proceedings of Savile, and on 
the means sometimes employed by the court in that 
age for insuring the election of favored candidates; 

, , , , . I find the gentlemen of these parts generally 
ready to do you semce. Sir Thomas Fairfax stirs 
not, but sir John Savile by his instruments exceed- 
ing busy, intimating to the common sort underhand 
that yoiirself, being not resiant in the county, can- 
not by law be chosen ; and being his majesty’s se- 
cretary, and a stranger, one not safe to be trusted 
by the county; but all this, according to his manner,- 
so closely and cunningly as if he had no part therein; 
neither doth he as yet further declare himself than 
only that he will be at York the day of the’ election, 
and thus, finding he cannot work them from me, 

labors only to supplant you I have heard, that 

when sir Francis Darcy opposed sir Thomas Lake in 
a matter of like nature, the lords of the council writ 
to sir Francis to desist. I know my lord chancellor 
is very sensible of you in this business; a word to 
him, and such a'letter would make an end of all'*',” 

■ Why the lords of the council did not interpose in 
the manner here suggested we are not informed ; 

“'The earl of StralTord’s Letters and dispatche^^ vol. i. p. 10. 

but 
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but probably abready pitched upon the 

Yorkshire Caember aa the subject of an experiment 
in the jiew art of parliamentary corruption: admis- 
sion to the privy-council^ the office of comptroller 
of the household and a peerage^ formed the price 
at TThich bis patriotism, or rather perhaps his oppo- 
sition, >vas found maAetable. 

Of the memhera who had been imprisoned, Selden 
^Ya8 treated with most lenity and soonest obtained 
hifl liberation. The custody to which he was com- 
mitted was that of the sheriff of London, who en- 
tertained him in his bouse Yrith great civility, and 
granted him the indulgence which he valued more 
than any other, permiBsiou to make use of some of 
his o^vn books. Whilst in this sitnatioD, be made 
application to the lord-keeper, — that zealous iHend 
of the learned, — for his good offices in procuring his 
release; and to Williams's intercession wth Duck- 
iiigham, coming in aid of bis own somewhat disin- 
genuous disclaimer of having ever given the least 
opprobarion to the power and judicature lately 
xisurped by the house of commons/^ he seems to 
have owed the dUtiucCion made in his favor. After 
a restraint of five weeks he was summoned before 
some members of the privy-council, who showed a 
disposition to ensnare him by certain captious ques- 
tions respecting the jurisdiction of parh'ament; but 
tlm wortliy bishop of ’Winchester afforded him his 
protection, and he was then dismissed on Iiii peti- 
tion ; os were all his fcDow-suffercrs, after a longer 
or shorter period of imprisonment. 


Nor 
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• Nor did the members of tlie upper lu" e escape 
some marks of the royal displeasure: tlie committal 
of the earl of Southampton has been mentioned; 
the carl of Oxford^ for words spoken in a private 
company rcllectin»* on tlie king; and government^ 
was imprisoned in the Tower ; and lord Spencer 
and several others received reprimands on the fol- 
lowing occasion : 

The nobility of Englaiukand particularly the ba- 
ronSj had ever since the accession of James borne 
with some uneasiness the intrusion of the Scotch 
nobility^ who^ maintaining that the two nations had 
now become one, claimed to take precedence among 
the peers of the realm according to the dates of their 
creation. But the grievance became much more 
llagrant when the king and his courtiers^ among 
their devices for raising money, had hit upon the 
expedient of selling Scotch and Irish peerages to 
such persons as were found willing to purchase them; 
Englishmen by birth, of obscure families, for the 
most part of little consequence, and totally uncon- 
nected with the countries from which they derived 
tlieir titles. At length, during the sitting of parlia- 
ment in the year 1621 , itwas determined no longer to 
endure this injury in silence; and a firm but respect- 
ful representation addressed to the king, was diuwn 
up and obtained the signatures of thirty-three peers. 
In this number all the opposition, or country party, 
were included, — a circumstance which doubtless ag- 
gravated the displeasure of his. majesty on the occa- 
sion. A previous intimation of what was designed 

prevented 
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prevented the alonn vt'bich the unexpected attend- 
ance of such a troop of'Uoblemen might have ex- 
cited in the royal breast; and being prepared for 
it,” says the historian, "he mastered uphia spirits, 
thinking it too great an abasement for maj^y to 
stoop at their summons, being so public on action, 
or to lessen or recall what he had done. Yet he was 
troubled, not knowing what quarrels the struggle for 
place and precedency might produce; or wlmt ill- 
blood the discontent of so many of' the nobility at 
one time might engender: therefore he sent for 
them all, or the moat eminent and leading men of 
them, some days afler, and expostulated the buriness 
with them one by one, in private, knowing be could 
deal best with ^em so; beginning with gome of 
them roughly, yet still he closed with them at last; 
bit anger being, os it were, raised to make them 
humble nnd reconcile themselves to him, that ho 
might the better reconcile himself to Utem. And to 
the eari of Essex be rented this expression; ' 1 fear 
thee not, Elssex, if thou wort as well beloved as thy 
father, and hodst forty thousand men at Uiy heels/ 
Which words he uttered os if be had chid himself 
that they made an escape from him. And though' 
this petition did not derogate from the dignity of 
those creations past, yet the king willingly restrained 
himself for the time to comeV* That U to say, ho 
promised to restrain himself; but many more of 
these Irish pcen were aflcn>-ards created, both by 
James and by bis successor. 


‘ WlUoa, p. 188. 
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Th6 strange words of defiance .thrown out by the 
king ag-ainst Essex, — which some, when they after- 
wards saw that nobleman at the head of the parlia- 
ment's army, reg-arded as spoken in the spirit of 
prophecy, — tended to their own accomplishment by 
aggravating the well-founded disgust of the earl, 
and sending him in the following year to improve 
his military experience in the service of Holland. 
Similai’ motives, added to a vehement hatred of the 
Spaniards, between whom and the United Provinces 
hostilities had recommenced, carried thither also the 
gallant earl of Oxford; who, in his first campaign, 
was numbered among the victims of fatigue and of 
the climate. 

^‘‘In all times,^' says Selden in his Table talk, ‘^‘‘the 
princes in England have done something illegal to 
get money; but then came a parliamenit and all was 
well; the people and the prince kissed and were 
friends, and so things were quiet for a while: after- 
w'ards there was another trick found out to get mo- 
ney, and after they had got it, another parliament 
was called to set all to rights/’ But there had now 
been a departure from this ancient routine: the king- 
and the parliament had not parted friends; money 
had been refused to the monarch in the regular way, 
because he had attempted to raise it on the false, 
pretence of a war which he clearly never intended 
to 'ivage, in order to squander it on favorites and to 
carry on a system of policy odious to the nation. 
He had lost all the merit of the abolition of the mo- 
nopolies by an ill-timed display of arbitrary prin- 
ciples ; 
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dpies; and the dismissal of the parliament vrai im- 
mediately succeeded by n.project for raising money 
by the illegal mode of a benevolence^ more than 
once put in practice by James himself on former oc- 
casions ■mth some success. Letters from the privy- 
council were directed to the judges, to the high- 
sherifEs, and to the mayors, bailids and justices of 
peace all over the country, stating the necessity of i 
an immediate levy of money to maintain a >var for 
the recovery of the Polalinate, urging these func- 
tionaries to subscribe liberally themselves, and to 
enjoin the same upon all persons within their sphere 
of influence, and conchiding with the direction, that 
if any should, ** out of obstinacy or disaffection, re- 
fuse to contribute herein propordonably to their 
estate and means/* they should certify their names 
to the council-board ; — a formidable Dd>'anco to- 
wards tlie imposition of a real tax without consent 
of parliament. . 

jVs a necessary precaution against the spread of 
disoflection among the people, J omes no^T " ordered 
the judges on their circuits to make it an article in 
their charges. That the king, taking notice of the 
people's liberal speaking of matters far abo\c their 
reach, and also of their licentious and undutiful 
speeches touching slate and government, noUvvth- 
standing several proclamations to the contrary, ^ra8 
resolved no longer to pass it without the severest pu- 
nishment; and they were to proceed to do exemplary 
justice where they should find any such offendersV" 


* Coka’t DtUctiont p> 105. 
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If by these menaces the king’ was enabled to sup- 
press among his own subjects the natural expression 
of the sentiments inspired by a government which 
consulted so little either their rights or their feel-- 
ings, it was out of his power to restrain the demon- 
strations of contempt and ridicule by which his cha- 
racter was assailed on the continent. The govern- 
ment of Flanders not feeling it a part of its duty to 
protect the honor of the good ally of the king of 
Spaioj his Britannic majesty became the subject of 
public mockery in all the principal towns of the 
Netherlands. 

In one of their comedies a messenger, entering 
in breathless haste, announced that the Palatinate 
was about to receive the most formidable succours; 
for the king of Denmark would contribute a hun- 
dred thousand pickled herrings, the Dutch a hun- 
dred thousand butter boxes, and the king of Great' 
Britain a' hundred thousand ambassadors. Some- 
times he was depicted with a scabbard without a 
sword, sometimes with a sword that nobody could 
draw, though several were pulling at it. At Brus- 
sels they painted him with an empty purse ahd his 
pockets turned inside outwards. At Antwei’p the 
queen of Bohemia was represented like a poor Irish 
mantler, with her hajr hanging about her ears and 
a child at her back, and the king her father carry- 
ing the cradle after her. It was probably an Eng- 
lish caricature which represented the monarch going 
down a pair of stairs, on every step of which was 
written Peace. 


In 



in the ailence to which the people had now been 
reduced respecting the measures of govemmentj the 
king, atdl bent on conciliating the friendship of (he 
Spanish court, ventured on the offensive act of com- 
manding the Hbemdon of all persons throughout 
the kingdom imprisoned for any act of recusancyv 
The full extent of this comprehensive indulgence 
was thus explained to the judges by the lord-keeper 
in a letter accompanying the necessary writs: 

"I am to give you to understand from bis 


majesty, how bis royal pleasure is, that upon receipt 
of these writs, you shall moke no nicene&s or diffi- 
culty to extend that his princely ffivor to all such 
papists as you shall find prisoners in the gaols of 
your circuits for any church recusancy wbalsocver, 
or refusing the oath of supremacy, or dispersing 
popish books, or hearing or saying of mass, or any 
other point of recusancy which doth touch or con- 
cern religion only, and not matters of state*/* 

And thus, after all that the king himself had said, 
done and written respecting the oath of allegiance, 
that palladium of his state, the refusal to take it ^vas 


quietly classed among points of religion unconnected 


with matters of slate. Not tlie least remarkable of 


the political concessions of the royal theologian 1 
The pulpit ^vas in this ago the principal organ of 
public opinion; and two days after the date of the 
general pardon to recusauts, on which it ^ras cer- 
tain that the whole ColvinisUc party would com- 


• Fuller*! Church hUtoryj b. x* 101. 
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nuMit with extreme bitterness, the primute received 
the royal command to transmit to the clerg-y certain 
directions for preachers, ot‘ which tlie Ibllowing’ were 
the heads: 

Tliat no j)reaclier under the rank of a dean should 
take occasion to dwell on any topic not compre- 
hended and warranted in essence and substance in 
the articles of reliiiion and homilies. 

O 

That in the afternoons the clergy should never 
preach but on tc.xts from the creed, catechism, com- 
mandments and Lord’s-prayer ; and that those should 
be most approved who confined themselves to cate- 
chising the children. 

That henceforth no clergyman under the rank of 
a dean sliould preach in any popular auditory on the 
deep points respecting predestination, election, re- 
probation and grace, resistible, or irresistible. 

That no preacher should treat on tJie prerogative, 
authority, or duty, of princes, or otherwise meddle 
in matters of state, or the dillcrences between princes 
and people, than they arc instructed in the homilies 
of obedience and the articles. 

That no preacher should fall into bitter invectives 
or railings ag-ainst the persons either of papists or 
puritans, but only, as occasion should offer, vindi- 
cate the doctrines of their church against eitherad- 
yersary. 

Lastly, that the archbishops and bishops (whom 
Jiis majesty had good cause to blame for former re- 
missness) should be more choice and careful in li- 
censing preachers, and that lecturers (a new body 

TOL. II. X severed 
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severed from the ancient clergy) should only be li- 
censed in the court of faculties at the recommenda- 
tion of the bishop of ibe diocese^ with the fiat of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and a confirmation under 
the great seal: and tliat the contraveners of these 
regulations should incur suspension for a year and 
a day, until his majesty, by the advice of the next 
convocation, should prescribe some further punisU- 
mentV 

By these regulations the parochial clergy found 
themselves interdicted precisely from those topics, 
political and theological, on which they were heard 
with most attention and opplonee; and Uio lectu- 
rers, — the most popular class of preachers, — were 
in eilect silenced. 

Loud were Uie murmurs which ensued, and num- 
bers of the puritanical sect chose rather, by perse- 
verance in tlie forbidden course, to brave punish- 
ments under which they were supported generally 
by self-approbation and al\TayB by the sympathy and 
admiration of their zealous followers, than by a lame 
submission to forfeit at onco their popularity, tlicir 
consequence, a^d perhaps the testimony of their 
own consciences. The lord-keeper saw witli un- 
easiness the progress of a kind of petty persecution 
which he deprecated os equally vexatious, impolitic 
and mischievous; he became the advocate and pro- 
tector of many of tlic suQcrcra, and two or three 
pleasant stories arc related by his biographer of tlic 


* FuUor’i Church hlstorjfy b. x. p. 100. 
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ingenious artifices by which he sometimes entrapped 
the king’ into the exercise of lenity and indulgence. 
One of these is told as follows; — A scholar of Ox- 
ford named Knighb who had recently taken orders^ 
had preached a sermon in the university^ in which 
he delivered that which derogated much from the 
safety of regal majesty." The vice-chancellor in- 
formed against him to Lamb and Laud carried the 
report to tlie king. “ Presently the Hoods lift up 
their voices; ruin is thundered again.st Knighb who 
had set such a beacon on fire in the face of the uni- 
versity." To the Gate-house he was committed a 
close prisonei’j where he lay a great whilCj mace- 
rated with fear, and want, and hard lodging." Dr. 
Wliite, the same who purchased Sion College for 
the clergy of London, was threatened with a similar 
fate: as a residentiary of St. Paul’s the good man, 
then very aged, had preached a sermon which was 
falsely represented to the king as of a disloyal ten- 
dency; for he was very rich," and the informers 
hoped to divide his money amongst them. 

Both these unfortunate divines threw themselves 
upon the humanity of the lord-keeper, and he re- 
solved to exert himself to the utmost in their behalf. 
Going to the king with some instructions for preach- 
ers in his hand, which had been committed to him 
to draw up, he begged that his majesty would allow 
this article to be added to the rest; — that no man 
should preach before the age of thirty or after that 
of sixty. The king exclaimed that there was mad- 
ness in the notion; — he had many chaplains under 

X 3 thirty 
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thirty who preaclied before him at Royeton and 
Newmarket much to his coatentment; and bis pre- 
lates and chaplains who were fer advanced in yean 
were the greatest masters of divinity in Europe. 

I agree to all this/' said the keeper; " and since 
your ra^jesty will allow both young and old to go 
up into the pulpit, it is but justice that you show 
indulgence to the young ones, if they run into er- 
rors before their wiU bo seUletl, and pity to the old 
ones if some of them fall into dotage." He ended 
by begging, and not in vain, the grace of botli the 
preachers, who " hod been foolish in their several 
extremes of years V' The general course, Ijou- 
ever, of his master’s policy proceeded unaltered, ah 
whose measures at this period were directed to pro- 
mote the completion of bis favorite project,— the 
Spanish match ; the negotiations for which will next 
engage our atlenUon. 


• Hfe of fViiiiaJMf, p. 88. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

IG22, 1623. 

Embassy of John D/fbj/ carl of Ilrislol to Spain. — Account 
of him. — J'icics of ihickingham. — 11c persuades the prince 
lo go to Spain ; — their mode of gaining the king's consent. 
— The prince's Journep . — Lines bp Waller. — His arrival 
and reception at Madrid. — Correspondence of the king and 
Jinckinghum. — James required to oxen the pope's supre- 
niacp. — Correspondence of the prince xcith the pope. — Se- 
cret articles added to the ireatp. — Disagreement beticeen 
Buckingham and the Spanish minisirp. — Desponding letter 
of James, — his steps in favor of recusants. — Etiquette of 
the Spanish court. — Articles signed, — Letter of Bristol.-— 
Departure of the prince. — Letter of Bristol to the prince. 

On the death of Philip III. of Spain and the ac- 
cession of his son Philip IV., in the spring- of the 
year 1622, lord Dig-by, .soon after created earl of 
Bristol, was sent ambassador e.xtraordinary to that 
court, not only to perform the accustomed ceremo-r 
nies of condolence and congratulation, but to re- 
sume with the new monarch the marriage treaty 
Avhich his predecessor had contrived to lengthen out 
for so many years without bringing it perceptibly 
neai-er to its accomplishment. This ambassador 
was a- person of considerable political distinction, 
and the steps of his advancement in public life de-r 
serve to be traced, 


John 
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John Digbyj fourth son of sir George Digby of 
ColefihUi in Warwickshire, was descended from the 
second of seven brothers of a family long distin- 
guished for their zeal in the cause of the house of 
Lancaster, who all fought in Boiworth field against 
king Ricliard III. ; and from the eldest of which 
brothers the unfortunate sir Evemrd Digby derived 
his birth. The same conspiracy ^Yhich proved fatal 
to this gentleman, the bead of the bouse, became, 
through the following circumstancea, a means of ad- 
vancement to the younger brunch. 

John Digby, after an education at Oxford, and 
two or three years passed in Franco and Italy, had 
returned home an accomplished gentleman of five* 
and-twenty. He was in Warwickshire wbep the 
gun-powder plot burst forth; and having been a 
witness of the insurrection attempted by the disap' 
pointed conspirators bn their arri\Td in that county, 
for the purpose of seizing the person of the princess 
Elizabeth, lord Harrington, under whose care" sho 
%vas residing, pitched upon him as a fit person to 
post to court witli tidings of the safety of tiic prin- 
cess and the defeat of tho'wholc d^ign. 

The very handsome exterior of the messenger, 
set off by a dignified and spirited demeanor, in- 
stantly caught the eyo of the king, whose aUention 
was thus drawn to the intelligence and address 
which ho discovered in Iho execution of his com- 
mission. Digby uTis speedily appointed a gentle- 
man of Uio privy-chamber and caiver to Ins majesty. 
The next your he was kuighted : he nos scat ora- 

Ims^dor 



biissiulor to Spain in 1611, and ag-ain in 1614, to 
treat of a marriage between prince Henry and the 
infanta ; and after liis second return he was made 
vice-chamberlain of the household and a privy-coun- 
cillor. During these missions it had come to the 
knowledge of the ambassador that the counsels of 
his master were regularly betrayed to the king of 
Spain, and on his return he gave information of cer- 
tain transactions between the earl of Somerset and 
the Spanish government, respecting which both the 
earl, then in the Tower for his concern in Over- 
bury’s murder, and sir Robert Cotton were sub- 
jected to repeated examinations. But James, 
though sufliciently convinced, as it seems, that his 
favorite had received the pay of the most catholic 
king, was either unwilling or afraid to accuse him 
of high treason ; especially for an olfencc which he 
shared with so many of the courtiers and ministers, 
and the charge was dropped. 

The fidelity of Digby, however, was rewarded by 
a commission, in 1617, to treat with the court of 
Spain for. the hand of the infanta; and James was 
so well pleased with his exertions in this favorite 
negotiation, and the hopes which he brought'back, 
that he bestowed on him the title of lord Digby and 
the castle and manor of Sherborne; — part of the 
spoils of Somerset, who had first wrested them from 
the injured Raleigh. 

The German embassies of which lord Digby made 
a report to the parliament of 1631 have been already 
mentioned ; his zeal and diligence had been conspi- 
cuously 
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cuously displaced in (hem; their iU-succcs8 dero- 
gated in no degree from fits merit or reputation ; 
and he ^Tas now for the fourth time dispatched into 
Spain to co-^iieralc \\ilh sir Walter Aston, the am- 
bassador in ordinary, in overcoming the obstacles 
which hod so long embarrassed a marriage-treaty 
already of unexampled profixitj'. For this negotia- 
tion Digby A\aa peculiarly adapted, both by long 
experience of the Spanish court and by bis perso- 
na] character. lie was diligent and patient, able 
and nary; of liigb honor, integrity and coumge; 
bauglity and reserved in his temper, and of a gra- 
vity which no Spanish groudcc could snqiass. The 
fovor of his master, who always piqued himself on 
exercising bis own choice in ambassadors and in 
bishops, had supported lord Digby in an indepen- 
dence on Bttckiiighani, and his connexions, such os 
no otlier public man, not even the proud lord-keeper, 
bad been able to assert. But bis departure for his 
fourth Spanish embassy, left the indignant favorite 
to meditate at leisure a scheme of which his disap- 
pointment and humiliation fonued an essentia) part, 
and which produced, os wc shall sec, the most re- 
markable and unexpected results. In the mam 
time, the Icnnp on which the ambassador stood w illi 
the Villicrs family may well be collected from a jras- 
Eflge of a contemporary prirato letter : 

"I am told ofa great fulling outbclwocu my lord- 
treasurer (Crnnficid carl of Middlesex) and ni} lord 
Digby, iuboimich that they enmo to pedlar'^ blooil 
Qudtrni/or's bfowl. Uwasuhuul^me money which 
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niy lord Dig’by slioiild have hud^ ^vhicll iny lord- 
treasurer thoug-lit too much for the charg-e of his 
employment;, and said himself could go in as good a 
fashion for half the sum. But my lord Dighy replies 
that he could not pedcUcso well as his lordship 

The power of the marquis of Buckingham at the 
English court seemed already to have extended itself 
in every direction as far as the authority of the sove- 
reign himself could reach. ■ Nothing was ever denied 
him^and there was apparently nothing which he scru- 
pled to ask : The doting king was even contented to 
live himself in absolute poverty and wanh that he 
miii-ht shower riches with a more lavish hand on his 

O » 

favorite; and sublime as were his speculative notions 
of the majesty of a king, — of the almost divine honors 
attached to the character, — he was willing in 2:)rac- 
tice to submit liimsclf to the will and pleasure of an 
insolent and capricious minion, who did not deign 
to observe towards him the common decencies of 
outward respect. Still, there was something want- 
ing to the ambition of Buckingham ; the edifice o‘f 
his power was lofty indeed, but not stable, and he 
had now to attempt the diflicult task of iDlacing it on 
* a broader and a surer basis. The caprice of the 
king might at any 'moment overthrow its own work; 
the first frown of royalty, the first hint that the fa- 
vorite was no longer inviolable, would serve as the 
signal of attack to a host of foes, some keen for pri-* 


* See jpt Inquiry into the literary and political character 
of James Loudon ISIG. p. IG8. > 
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■vate vengeance^ some eager to divide tho spoil; 
others zealous to bring to justice a great public de- 
linquent, by whom the common interest had been 
in a thousand instances betrayed, and law and equity 
perverted for a bribe or trampled upon in the ^van- 
tonness of insolent auUiority. The recent examples 
of Raleigh, of Somerset, of Suffolk, and especially’ 
of Bacon, afforded appalling proof of the certainty 
witli which cither by common law, by star-chamber 
proceedings, or by the jurisdiction of the house of 
lorda,-tho ruin of a great, man abandoned by the 
court might be accomplislied. Another danger im- 
pended over the marquis. The king, though con- 
siderably short of sixty years of age, bad become 
inffnn, and his life was r<^ardcd os precarious; his 
son, arrived at full manhood and introduced into 
public business, was already ^Mord of the asccn- 
doait;" his marriage would odd greatly to his im- 
portance in the state ; a now court would be formed 
around the prince and princess, in which Bristol, 
the negotiator of their marriage, would perimps oc- 
cupy the principal place ; it might become tho ral- 
lyiug point of the country parly, already so formi- 
dable; and in a short time, it 6cCD}cd probable that 
nothing but the shadow of authority would remain 
to a raonorcU generally contemned, aud a favorite 
as generally hated. Against this probable loss of 
consequence one remedy alone remained to the 
marquis; — to conciliate Ihc-favor of tlic prince, to 
in(er;)osc iu (be affair of tlic marriago in such a 
maunor os to procure to htimclf all tho credit of its 

complctio]}, 
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comj[)Ictionj audj without forfeiting- the atfection of 
the present monarchj to establish his influence over 
his successor, 

A hint said to bo dropped by Olivarez^ the mi- 
nister and favorite of Spain, appeared to have sug-- 
gested to the marquis the means of accomplishing 
a project which it required no small courage and 
self-confidence even to conceive. About Alichael- 
mas 1622 , the insincere dealing practised upon the 
king of England by the governess of the Nether- 
lands, who, notwithstanding her amicable profes- 
sions, had sulfered count Tilly to besiege Heidel- 
berg, then held for the palatine by an English gar- 
rison, had provoked James to send Endymion Porter 
post to Madrid, with a threatening message, for an 
answer to which he was to wait no more than ten 
days. It was the policy of Spain to sooth the wounded 
feelings of James and to j)rcvent the menaced rup- 
ture of the marriage treaty ; and amongst other com- 
plimentary professions, the envoy on his return re- 
ported a wish e.xpressed by Olivarez, that the prince 
himself w^ere there, to see with his own eyes how 
willing his master was to embrace iiis amity and knit 
with him an indissoluble knot of alliance. These 
expressions, being eagerly repeated by Porter to 
the prince, awakened in his bosom some desire to 
realise the idea; to put a period at length to these 
tedious uncertainties ; to go and prove for himself 
the much-doubted sincerity of Spaing 


“ Life of Williams, p. 161 . 
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It IS bigbly probable from the sequel, that the 
pretended wish of Olivarez, — a niah apparently so 
litUe bkely to be accomplished , — wtis nothing- more 
than a stratagem demed by Buckingham But hon - 
ever this might be, there ib no doubt that it n-as Ins 
impetuosity lyhicli, not without repented enbrts, im- 
pelled at length the tardy spirit of the pnnee to icUi 
the enterprise, which ho offered to share os Ins com- 
panion and guide,— that it was lie \> 1 )d undertook 
to answer all objections, to obviate oJI difficulties, 
and — not the least arduous part of the undertnk- 
ing — to cjtort the consent of the irresolute and 
timorous king It wos m concerting measures for 
the journey to -Siuiin that Buckingham, skilfully 
availing bimsclf ot the facile and gov errmblo temper 
of Charles, first found means to possess iiiiusclfof 
in* unreserved conhdcnce , and this, us vve arc told, 
** after a long time of declared jealousy and dis- 
pleasure on the prince a part, and occasion cnougli 
ministered on the other*'' 

Buckingham now luslniclcd the prince to com 
roence his suit to his father by begging a promise, — 
such as, it 18 probable, had often availed IninsLlf, — 
tlmt Ins mojestj would decide on the matter to bo 
proposed td liiiu wilboiit coiwinumaning it to unj 
ouc , — which (ho king unwanlj conceded This 
step being gamed, the pnnee, on Ins knees, peti- 
tioned Ins fntJicr in the most camcbt manner, to be 
permitted to travel into Spam, Unckingliuiu long 


■ CUniHlou* JJuJ uf the KebellloMf foJ tilli j* 11 
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standing' by in silence ‘■‘^^vlliIe the king discoursed 
the ’svhole matter to the prince with less heat than 
they had expected.” At lengthy being appealed to 
by tlie king, the favorite joined his persuasions and 
entreaties to those of Charles, urging the violent 
passitin witl\ which the prince was transported, and 
the deep impression which, it was to be feared, a 
refusal would produce upon his spirits and peace of 
mind. “ The prince tlien took occasion to urge, 
tliat lliis expedient would greatly expedite the con- 
clusion of his marriage, the event which the king 
desired before any other in the world, and that he 
would also undertake that his presence would deter- 
mine the restitution of the Palatinate, the second 
object of his majesty’s wishes.” 

By arguments and persuasions thus skilfully adapt- 
ed, a hasty consent to the journey Avas won from the 
king, who vainly imagined that so important -an af- 
fair must of necessity be submitted to the council 
before the plan could take elfect, and that an oppor- 
tunity would thus be afforded him of retracting, 
should he judge it expedient. 

But no such escape was permitted him. He was 
now told, that the security of such a design depended 
upon its secrecy, and that upon the expedition used 
in carrying it into execution : That considerable 
danger would be incurred by sending to France for 
a safe-conduct, and a delay which would baffle the 
very intent of the journey, Avould attend the equip- 
ment of a fleet fit to convoy the prince of Wales on 
such an errand : That it Avas therefore the design 

of 
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of tho prince and duke, now that liifl conscnl was 
obtained, to undertake the journey immediately, in 
disguise, and \rith two aenranta only ; and that as no 
one Had been intrusted by them with the secret, they 
mode no doubt of being able to pass through Franca 
before they were missed at Whitehall. The king* 
in bis surprise and bis &cility, assented to all that 
they wished, and, referring the furtlier details of 
the plan to the next day’s consultation, tlicy de- 
parted. No sooner had they quitted hU presence, 
tlion a lliousaud dilGculties and dangers rose up in 
array before the imaginatiou of the king, which ntes 
ineshausUblo in such kind of representutions; and 
terror, regret and anguish took such entire posscsssion 
of his miud, that on the return of the prince and Ills 
adviser for their dispatch, ''he fell into a great jMia- 
sion ivitli tears, and told them that lie was undone, 
and that it would break his heart if they pursued 
their resolution." He then explained all hU fears 
aud all his objections, ending with tho samo passion 
and disorder with which he had bcgun,und conjuring 
lliem, wUi sighs and tears, to press him no longer to 
consent to a thing so contrary both to his reason and 
his interest. 

The prince contented Iiimiclf with reminding his 
father of liis promifc, the violation of whicli, he said, 
would make him gi\c up for ever the thoughts of 
marriage. Buckingham, on the contrary, who better 
knew \rith whom he bad to deal, and by what oris 
tho fcchlc-mindcd are governed, treated liim with 
rudeness; he told him that "nobotly would believe 

any 
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any tliino- he said^ when he retracted so soon the 
promise he had so solemnly made ; that he plainly 
discerned that it proceeded from another breach of 
his wordj in communicating* with some rascal, who 
had furnished him with those pitiful reasons he had 
alleged, and he doubled not but he should hereafter 
know who his counsejlor had been ; that if he re- 
ceded from what he had promised, it ^vould be such 
a disobligation to the prince, who had set his heart 
now upon the journey, after his majesty’s approba- 
tion, that he could never forget it, nor forgive any 
man who had been the cause of it.” The chidden 
king, after passionately protesting, with many oaths, 
that he had communicated the matter to no one, was 
obliged to stille his discontent, and listen again to 
the plan of action. The adventurers now stated, 
that they designed to begin their journey in two 
days ; and named as their appointed attendants, 
Endymion Porter, who had long been employed as 
the king’s agent in the court of Spain, and was now 
secretary to the prince, and sir Fmneis Cottington, 
educated in Madrid, who, after many years attend- 
ance on Buckingham, had been appointed one of 
the gentlemen of the prince’s bedchamber. 

His majesty approved the choice,- and saying that 
many things would occur to their experience as 
necessary for the journey, which neither the prince 
nor Buckingham would think of, desired to have 
Cottington called immediately and apprized of the 
design. He was brought in accordingly from the 
outer room where he was waiting, while Bucking- 
ham 
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Imm ''whispered Iho prince in tho-ear, that Col- 
tiijgton would be ogaiust the journey, and bis 
highness answered, he durst noL” 

" Tlie king told him, that he had always been an 
honest man, and therefore he was now to trust Iiiin 
in. an aCTair of the highest imporlauco, which he Nvas 
not upon his life to disclose to any man aJi\e; then 
said to liim, ' CoUiuglon, here is baby Charles and 
Stenny (an appellation ho -always used of and to- 
^ynrdstho duke), whoha>cagreat mind to go by post 
to Spain, to fetch liooio the infaula, and will lia\c 
hut two more in their company, and ha\e chosen 
you for one. Wlmt think you of the journey?' 
(He of^ca protested since, that wlieu he heard the 
kiug, he fell into sudi a trembling that he coUld 
hardly speak.) But when the king commanded him 
to answer liim wlmt ho tliouglit of (lie journey, ho 
replied, that he could not think well of it, and that 
ho heliCNcd it would render all Umt had been done 
towards tho match, fruitless : for tlmt Spain would 
no longer think tiicmscl\c8 obliged by those articles; 
hut tiiat, when they had the prince in their bauds, 
they Would make new oicrturcs, wJiicli tlicy hdicvixl 
more adranlageous to them ; amongst which they 
must look for many tlmt would conccni rcligion,amI 
tlic exercise of it in England. Upon which the 
king threw’ liimsclf ui>oii his bed, and fcuid, ' I told 
}ou tliis before;'' and fell into new passion and la- 
mentation, that he was undone and should luge baby 
Charles. 

" Tljcro appeared displeasure and uifgcr enough 

in 
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ill the countenances both of the prince and duke ; 
the latter saying*, that, as soon as the king* sent for 
him, he whispered the prince in the ear, that he 
would be against it ; that he knew his pride well 
enough, and that, because he had not been first ad- 
vised with, he was resolved to dislike it ; and there- 
fore he reproached Cottington with all possible bit- 
terness of words ; told him, the king asked him only 
of the journey, and which would be the best way ; 
of which he might be a competent counsellor, hav- 
ing* made the way so often by post; but that he had 
the presumption to give his advice in matter of state, 
and against his master, without being* called to it, 
which he should repent as long* as he lived ; with a 
thousand new reproaches, which put the poor king* 
into a new agony, on the behalf of a servant who, 
he foresaw, would suher for answering him honestly. 
Upon which he said with some commotion, ‘^Nay, 
by God, Stenny, you arc very much to blame to use- 
him so ; he answered me directly to the question I 
asked him, and very honestly and wisely, and yet 
you know he said no more than I told you before he 
was called in/ However, after all this passion on 
both parts, the king yielded; and the journey was 
at that conference agreed on and all directions given 
accordingly to sir Francis Cottington ; the king* hav- 
ing* now plainly discovered, that the whole intrigue 
was originally contrived by the duke, and so vio- 
lently pursued by his spirit and impetuosity''.” 

» Clarendon’s Ilistorj/^ pp. 11 etseq. 
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All obslacles to this romantic enterprize being thut 
removed,theprinceaiid the marquis quitted Uie court 
onPebruary 17, 1623; the prince pretending to go to 
hunt at TheobaJdfl, and the marquis, in the phrase of 
theday, "to take physic*' nlCheUem Theyprocecded 
the same night to Newholl in Es^ex, aseat belong- 
ing to Buckingham, and thence the next day, — at- 
tended only by sir Richard Graham, master of the 
horse to Buckingham, — to Dover, where they were . 
met by CoUington and Porter. Thay disguised 
themselves with false beards and full wigs, and as- 
sumed the names of Thomas and John Smith ; and 
having eluded vrith some diiScully the vigilance of 
the mayor of Dover, who suspected that they were 
gentlemen passing over in disguise to fight a duel, 
and to whom, it Is said, Buckingham wns obliged to 
announce himself as the lord admiral going to visit 
the fleet, they embarked without discovery. 

Arrif ed at Paris, the prince ventured to linger for 
a day, and after viewing the curiosities of the city 
snatched a eight of the royal family at dinner, and 
in the evening was courteously admitted as a stranger 
to view "a masking dance," in whicfi the princes* 
Henrietta Maria performed a part, surrounded with 
the most distinguished beauties of tlic court Of 
tills circumalance Waller lias made a poet's use in 
his gallant and spirited lines on the picture of llcurf- 
eUa, then queen of Elngland. 

“ Xo power achicretl cltlierby armi or Wr(h 
Kqaali Itne'i frai>lrr, both la Iiea^cn atnl eardi j 

SiKh 



Such eyes as yours ou Jove,himself have thrown 
As bright aiul fierce a lightning as his own : 

Witness our Jove, prevented by their flame 
In his swift passage to th’ Iberian dame. 

When, like a lion finding in his way 
To some intended spoil a fairer prey, 

The royal youth, pursuing the report 
Of beauty, found it in the Gallic court r 
There public care with private passion fought 
A doubtful combat in his noble thought : 

Should he confess his greatness aud his love, 

And the free faith of your great brother prove ; 

With his Achates breaking through the cloud 
Of that disguise which did their graces shroud ; 

And, mixing with those gallants at the ball, 

Dance with the ladies and outshine them all ? 

Or on his journey o’er the mountains ride ? 

So when the fair Leucothoe he espied. 

To check his steeds impatient Phoebus yearned. 

Though all the world was in his course concerned.” 

Charles however inherited some portion of his 
father’s indifference to female charms. It is not 
known that the brilliant Henrietta then excited any 
peculiar sentiment in his bosom ; and he pursued 
his journey on the following day. The careless 
profusion with which the travellers scattered their 
money around them ; — an air of distinction which 
they could not entirely disguise, and probably a de- 
ferential manner which their attendants would find 
it difficult to lay aside, — seem to have excited in 
most of the towns through which they passed, a 
suspicion that they were of higher quality than they 
thought proper to make known. At Bourdeaux they 
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were embarrassed hy tbeoffered hospitality of the go- 
vernor, the duke D’Epemon, whose penetrating and 
experienced eye they dreaded: and it was not with- 
out hesitation that the count de Qrammont hod juit 
dismissed them through his frontier garrison at 
Bayonne, when a courier dispatched by the Spanish 
ambassador at London to his own court, gave him 
the information that the prince of Wales \Tas on hii 
journey through Prance. 

Without further dliBcuUies they pursued their 
course, and reached Madrid on March Cth; the 
prince and the marquis for the greater privacy pre- 
ceding their attendants by a day. WortU can 
scarcely do Justice to the amazement felt by the eoH 
of Bristol, when, in Uie dusk of the evening, Uie mar- 
quis of Buckingham entered his house at Madrid, 
carrying a portmanteau, and announcing that the 
prince himself with a guide n-as >vniting in the dork 
on tile opposite side of the street, till he should learn 
that his lordship was alone, and could receive him 
with perfect secrecy. Scarcely trusting his ears or 
eyes, the ambassador hurried out to meet the prince, 
and, having conducted him to bU bedchamber, 
Uitcncd with astonishment to Uie narrative of bis 
joumcy,nad assisted in settling the plan of his future 
proceedings. 

In the mean time, Uic Uioughls of king James 
were anxiously bent on his absent son and favorite ; 
and the following cliaraclcrislic letter, among ollicrs, 
which be addressed to lUcm conjointly, will sene to 
show the nature of hw solicitudes, and especially 

the 
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the perfect equality on Avliich it was his pleasure to 
place the heir of his king’doms and the upstart mi- 
nion whom he had erected into his own and his 
people’s master. 

King James to the prince, and the marquis' of 
Buckingham. 

“ My sweet boys and dear venturous knights^ 
worthy to be put in a new romanso. I thank you 
for ygur comfortable letters ; but alas^ think it not 
possible that ye can be many hours undiscovered^ 
fpr your parting- was so blown abroad that day ye 
came to Dovei-j as the French ambassador sent a 
man presently thither, who found the ports stopped; 
but yet I dare not trust to the bare stopping- of the 
ports, there being- so many blind creeks to pass at, 
and therefore I sent Doncaster to the French king 
with a short letter of my own hand, to show him 
that respect that I may acquaint him with my son’s 
passing unknown through his country ; and this I 
have done for fear that upon the first rumor of your 

passing, he should take a pretext to stop you 

Vacandarie is come from Spain, but brings no 
news, save that Sim. Digby^ is shortly to be. here 
Avith a list of their names that are to accompany 
your mistress hither ; only Bristol writes an earnest 
letter to have more money allowed him for his 
charges at that solemnity, otherwise he says he can- 
not hasten the consummation of the marriage ; but 
that ye two can best satisfy him in, when you are 
there, . . . Kirkeand Gabriel will carry. Georges and 

garters 
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garlcra lo^ou both with speedy but I dare send no 
jewels of any value to either of^ouhy land^ for fear 
of robbers, but I will hasten all your company and 
provision to you by sea : Noblemen yc ^vill have 
enow, and too many. . . .1 have settled sir Francis 
Crane for ray Steeoie's business, and I am this day 
to speak with Fotherby, and by my next Steenie 
shall have an account both of bis business and of 
Kit's preferment and supply in means; but sir 
Francis Crane desires to know if my baby will have 
him to hasten the makings of that suit of tapestry 
that he commanded him. 

'' I have written three Qonsolalory letters already 
to Kate, aud received one fine letter from Kale; I 
have also written one to Sue, but your i>oor old dad 
is lamer than ever he was, boll) of his right knee 
and foot, and writes all Uiis out of bis naked bed. 
God almighty bless yOu both, my sweet boys, and 
send you a safe, happy return. But 1 must com> 
mand my baby to hasten Steenie homo, how soon 
yc can be assured of the time of your horuo-coming. 
with your mistress, for, without bis presence, things 
canuot bo prepared hereV* 

Tbe king's next letter supplies matter equally 
curious. Ho seems pleased >YiUi scuding in liii 
‘'ship adventure" a letter to his "two boysadven- 


* Mi*ctllaneov$ StaU Paper#, \ol.i. No. xxri. Tbo “ Kit,’* 
tluj “ KsU” and the “Soe/* of wbom Uii majeit/ wai m ob- 
urmQl, were Uu brulLcr, «Ue and dklcr of Ids ra>oritc. 
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lurcrSj uhom God evei* bless." He gives notice 
that he sends two of his '^baby’s" chaplains^ “^to- 
gether with all stuff and ornaments fit for the service 
of God," and adds, very characteristically, “ 1 have 
fully instructed them, so as all their behaviour and 
service shall, I hope, prove decent, and agreeable 
to the purit}' of the primitive church, and yet as 
near the Roman form as can lawfully be done ; for 
it hath ever been my way to go with the church of 
Rome usque ad aras.'* Passing then to matters of 
scarcely less importance in his eyes, he says, I 
send you also your robes of the order, which ye 
must not forget to wear upon St. George's day, and 
dine together in them, if they can come in time, 
which I pray God they may, for it will be a goodly 
sight for the Spaniards to see my two boys dine in 
them : I send you also the jewels, as I promised, some 
of mine and such of yours, 1 mean both of you, as are 
worthy the sending. For my baby’s presenting his 
mistress I send him an old double cross of Lorain, 
not so rich as ancient, and yet not contemptible for 
the value ; a good looking-glass, with my picture in 
it, to be hung at her girdle, which ye must tell her 
ye have caused it so to be enchanted by art magic, 
as whensoever she shall be pleased to look in it, she 
shall see the fairest lady that either her brother of 
your father’s dominions can afford." A tedious enu- 
meration follows, of the other jewels to be offered 
to the infanta, comprising a large diamond, “to be 
worn at a needle on the midst of her forehead," 

“And 
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*^And for my baby’8 own wcariug, ye bavc 1\to 
good je\yel8 of your own. . . .and I send you for 
your Aveanng the three brethren^ that yo know full 
well, but newly set, and the mirror of France, the 
fellow of the Portugal diamond, which I would wish 
you to wear alone id your hat inth a little black 

feather As for thee, ray sweet gossip, I send 

thee a fair table diamond, which I would once have 
given thee before, if thou would have taken it, for 
wearing m thy hat, or where thou pleases , and if 
my baby will spare thee the two long diamonds in 
form of an anchor, with the pendant diamond, it 
were fit for an admiral to wear, and he both enough 
better jewels for his mistress, tliough here's of (hino 
own thy good oidjewel, thy Uiree pmdars diamonds, 
the picture case I gave Kate, and the great diamond 
cose I gave her, who would have sent thee the least 
pin she had, if I had not stayed her If my baby 
will not spare Uie anchor from bis mistress, be may 
well lend tlicc his round broach to wear, and yet he 
shall have jewels to wear in his bat for llircc great 

days " '' Thus you see/* concludes the doting 

king, "how, as long OB I wanf the sweet comfort of 
my boys' con\ersaiion, lam forced, yea and delight, 
to converse with them by long letters God ble&a 
you both, ray sweet boys, and lendyou, after asuc- 
ccssful journey, a joyful and happy return into the 
arras of your ilcar dad ** 

The strum of faroihanly m which Puckinglmm^ 
holding llic pen for tho prmcc and for lumsclf, judged 

It 
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it permitted to correspond Avith his sovereig-n, is 
sufficiently exemplified in the first letter written by 
him from Madrid,, which runs thus : 

Dear dad and gossip^ 

On Friday last we arrived here at five o’clock 
at night, both in perfect health ; the cause which 
Ave adA^ertise you of it no sooner Avas, that AvehncAv 
you Avould be glad to hear as Avell of the manner of 
our reception as of our arrival. First, Ave resolved 
to discover the AA^ooer, because, upon the speedy 
opening of the ports, Ave found posts making such 
haste after us that Ave kneAV it Avould be discovered 
Avithin tAvelve hours, and better that Ave had the 
thanks pf it than a postilion. The next morning 
Ave sent for Gondoraar, avIio Avent presently to the 
conde of Olivares, and as speedily got me, your 
dog Steenie, a private audience of the king; Avhen 
I Avas to return back to my lodging, the conde of 
Olivares, himself alone, would accompany me back 
again to salute the prince in the king’s name. The 
next day Ave had a private visit of the king, the 
queen, the infanta, don Carlos and the cardinal, in 
the sight of all the Avorld, and I may call it a private 
obligation hidden from nobody ; for there Avas the 
pope’s nuncio, the emperor’s ambassador, the 
French, and all the streets filled with guards and 
other people : before the king’s coach Avent the best 
of the nobility, after folloAved all the ladies of the 
court : Ave sat in an invisible coach, because nobody 
Avas suffered to take notice of it, though seen by all 

the 
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Uie world In tins form Uiey pawed three limci by 
UB, but before we could get away, the conde of Oli- 
vares came into our coach and convejed ua homo, 
where he told U8 the King longed and died for u'ant 
of a nearer sight of our wooer First he took mo 
in hifl coach to go to the king, we found him walk- 
lug m the fitreela, with his cloak thrown over hu 
face and a sword and buckler by bis side, be leaped 
into the coach, and away he came to find the wooer 
IQ another place appointed, where there passed much 
kindness and compliment one to another 

"You may judge by this bow senBible this king 
is of your son’s journey, and if wo can cither judge 
by outiTard shows or general Bpceebes, we have 
reason to condemn your ajnbossadors for rather writ* 
ing too sparingly than too much To conclude, wo 
find the condo Olivares so overvaluing of our jour- 
ney, that he IS so (\ill of real courtesy, that wo can 
do DO less than beseech your majesty to wrilo the 
kindest letter of thanks and acknowledgement you 
con unto him He. . . .bath tins day wntten to tlio 
cardinal Ludovicio, the pope’s nephew, that the king 
of England bath pul such an obligation upon tins 
king, in sending his son hither, Umt ho entreats bmi 
to make haste of tlie diepcusation, for he can deny 
him notlung that is in his kingdom Wo muit hold 
jou thus much longer to tell you, Uic pope s nuncio 
w orks OS maliciously and as actively os he can against 
us, but receives such rudo answers that wo hope lie 
will be soon weary on't We make Uiw collection 
of it, that the pope will be very loth to grunt u dis- 
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pensalion, which if he will not doj then we would 
gladly have your directions how far we may engage 
you in the acknowledgement of the pope’s special 
power, for we almost find, if you will be contented 
to acknowledge the pope chief head under Ciirist, 
that the match will be made without him. 

So, cmving your blessing, we rest 

Your majesty’s humble and obedient 
son and servant, 

Charles. 

Your humble slave and dog, 

Steenie, 

Madrid the lOth of Marche 1623. 

For the best of fathers and masters 

A second joint letter thus continues the story of 
the prince’s entertainment by the king of Spain: 

The next day your baby desired to kiss his hands 
privately in the palace, which was granted and thus 
performed: First, the king would not siilfer him to 
come to his chamber, but met him at the stair-foot, 
then entered into the coach and walked into his 
park. The greatest matter that past between them 
at that time was compliments and particidar ques- 
tions of our journey ; then, by force, he would needs 
convey him half-way home; in doing which they 
were both almost overthrown in brick pits. , . .Yes- 
terday, being Sunday, your baby went to a monas- 
tery called St. Jeronimo’s to dinner, which stands a 
little out of the town. After dinner came all the 

® Miscellaneous State Papers, vol. i. p. 401’. 
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councillors in order to welcome your baby; then 
came the king himself^ with all hU nobihty, and 
made their entry Mrith as great triumph as could be, 
where he forced your baby to ride on his right hand, 
which be obserrcs always. This entry was made 
just as when the kings of Castile come to the crown; 
ah prisoners set at liberty, and no office nor matters 
of grace falls, but Is put into your baby's bonds to 
dispose 

For our many and chief business, we find them, 
by ouritard shows, as desirous of it as ourselves; yet 
are they bonkeriDgupona conversion; for they say 
that there con be no hrm friendship without union 
in reli^on; but put uo question in bestowing their 
sister, and we put the other quite out of question, 
because neither our conscience nor Ibo time serves 
for it, and because we wUI not implicitly rdy upon 
them. For fear of delays, which wo account the 
worst denial, wo intend to send, with all speed, 
IVIihill Andros, to com© to bring us certain word 
from Gage, bow be finds our business prosper there 
(at Rome), according to which wo will guide our- 
selves.”,^ . . , .Tbo princo adds in his oAvn bond, 

I beseech your majesty advise os liUJo in these 
businesses with your council as you can.” 

The following letter fwni Buckingham accom- 
panied the other : 

” Dear dad and gossip, 

'* Tho cliicfcst advertisement of all we oiuiUctl 
in our other letter, which was, to let jou know bon 
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we, like your daughter, his wife, and my lady mis- 
tress : without flattery, I think there is not a sweeter 
creature in the world. Baby Charles himself is so 
touched at the heart, that he confesses all that he 
ever saw is nothing to her, and swears, that if he 
want her, there shall be blows. I shall lose no time 
in hastening their conjunction, in which I shall 
please him, her, you, and myself most of all, in 
thereby getting liberty to make the speedier haste 
to lay myself at your feet; for never none longed 
more to be in the arms of his mistress. So craving 
your blessing I end. 

Your humble slave and dog, 

Steenie®-.” 

It is obvious from these letters, that nothing could 
exceed the honors paid by the Spaniards to theprince 
of Wales, or their demonstrations of earnestness 
for the completion of the match. Neither is there 
any ground to suspect that at this time they were 
practising any dissimulation : no better match could 
be found, or desired, for the infanta than the heir 
of Great Britain; and it was the more important to 
Spain to secure his alliance, because, if disappointed 
in this quarter, it was to Prance that he must look 
for a bride; and the union of France and England 
in so strict a league could not but be formidable to 
the diminished force and energy of the Spanish 
monarchy. Religion itself now seemed rather to 
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enjoin than forbid the im^rriogc; since the king of 
Great Britain v/os ^nUing to accede to stipulations 
AThich would amply secure the faith of the infanta 
herself from all assaults; — which might afford many 
facilities fop attempting the conversion of her hus- 
band;— which would go far towards fixing her chil- 
dren in the church of their mother, and which would 
greatly ameliorate the condition of the distressed 
catholics of the British domiaions. 

The principal difficulties which seemed likely to 
impede the conclusion of the treaty arose from the 
impatient and injudicious earnestness for its com- 
pletion manifested on the English part. The equally 
dUgPuceful and impoUtic facility with which James 
had assented to all the demands of the Spanish court 
relative to religion, bad already disposed the pope 
to interpose delays in granting the dispensation, with 
the hope of still extorting something more; and the 
unhoped-for intelligcnco that tlie prince had put 
himself into the power of the king of Spain, had the 
immediate effect of causing the pontiff to rise greatly 
in his terras. 

Philip IV. was himself too honorable to take ad- 
vantage of the confidence reposed in him by a bro- 
ther prince; but it soon appeared that the Sponisli 
clergy, acting under the orders 'of the nuncio and 
unitingwiththeEnglishandlrisUfugitiveSjWho were 
both numerous and powerful at Madrid, were likely 
to devise means of trying the complaisance of king 
James and the patience of his son to themtmost. 

In the letters just quoted we already find a bold 

attempt 
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attempt liazarded for tlie conversion of Charles; 
and the still bolder requisition made, that, by way 
of preliminary, the king* of England should acknow- 
ledge the pope's supremacy. James himself was 
startled at this pretension: Ye must remember,” 
he writes, that in Spain they never put doubt of 
the granting of the dispensation ; that themselves 
did set down the spiritual conditions, which I fully 
agreed unto, and by them were they sent to Rome, 
aiid the consulto there concluded, that the pope 
might, hay ought, for the weal of Christendom, 
grant a dispensation upon those conditions; these 
things may justly be laid before them ; but I know 
not what ye mean by my acknowledging the pope’s 
spiritual supremacy. I am sure ye would not have 
me renounce my religion for all the world; but all 
that I can guess at your meaning is, that it may be 
ye have an allusion to a passage in my book against 
Bellarmine, where I offer, if the pope would quit 
his god-head and usurping over kings, to acknow- 
ledge him for the chief bishop, to whom all appeals 
of churchmen ought to lie en dernier resort; the 
very words I send you here inclosed, and that is the 
furthest that my conscience will permit me to go 
upon this point; for I am not a monsieur who can 
shift his religion as easily as he can shift his shirt 
when he cometh from tennis 

As for his majesty’s boqk against Bellarmine, it 
is more than probable that his beloved Steenie had 
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ncTor given himself the trouble to read it; and that 
even the prince, though not uoinstructed in pole-, 
mics, hod retained neither this nor any other par- 
ticukr passage engraven in bis memory: but the 
whole mischief proceeded from the foUy which had 
interfered with the skilful management of the earl 
of Bristol. 

This able minister had token care to state in the 
most distinct manner, that the papal dispensation 
was nothing to his master; that to him ii\Ya» utterly 
indifferent whether there were any such thing or 
not; that it ^ras to the king of Spain alone that his 
religion rendered it necessary, and therefore that it 
iras for him to procure it; and to this the Spanish 
ministers had fully consented, by taking the business 
OQ themselves. But James hod afterwards been 
guilty of the weakness and inconsUtency of sending 
Gage, a catholic, to Rome, to solicit the adkir on his 
own behalf; and on tlie strength of this overture, 
OB wen as of the alliance which be was desirous of 
contracting, the sovereign pontiff had ventured to 
address a letter to Charles, urging him to return to 
the fiiith of his great and pious ancestors- Tho 
answer of the prince, though conceived in very ge- * 
neral terms, was one which, if made public, would 
have lost him the esteem and conOdence of every, 
earnest protestant in his father's dominions, from’ 
the respect which it expressed for the Romish faith 
and the hopes which it affected to hold out that the 
unity of the church might yet be restored: a strik- 
ing proof of tho danger and impropriety of the situa- 
* lion 
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tion iiv which the prince had placed himself, and a 
sufficient comment on the meaning’ of his request 
that the privy-council might be as little as possible 
consulted on these negotiations! The firm remon- 
sti-ances of the earl of Bristol caused the Spanish 
council to desist from some of their encroaching de- 
mands; but two secret articles were actually added 
to the treaty; by one of which James eng-aged to 
use his elforts for the repeal of all penal laws against 
the catholics within three years; and by the other 
consented that all the children of the marriage should 
be left under their mother’s tuition two years longer 
than had been agreed ; that is, to the age of twelve : 
— a concession which nothing could justify ! . 

In the further progress of the business frequent 
causes of offence and altercations arose among the 
negotiators, and especially between Buckingham, 
to whom, for his imagined good services in this 
very affair, his credulous master had just transmit- 
ted the patent of a duke, and Olivares. The Spa- 
nish ministers thought themselves authorised to in-, 
quire by what title a young man bearing no com- 
mission from his sovereign, dared to interpose in 
the treaty with the tone of a dictator; and finding 
that he brought no credentials from the English 
council, they scrupled to admit him as a party to 
their consultations. 

The offended favorite on his part did not fail ta 
aggravate to the prince all causes of dissatisfaction 
which occurred. Charles was once on the point of 
quitting Spain in anger or despair, at the kind of 
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aecurUies demanded for tbo spiritual articles, but 
the carl of Bristol dissuaded him from a step ^vhidi 
would Iwve been irretrievable; and Cottiugton was 
dispatclied instead witli a report from tlio prince and 
the duke, wbicli called forth the following pitiful 
wailings from king Jautea : 

My sweet boys, 

" Your letter by CoUinglon hath stnickcu me 
dead; I fear it shall very much shorten my day®, 
Qud I am the more perplexed that I know not how 
to satisfy the people's expectation here, neither know 
I what to say to our council, for the fleet that stayed 
upon a >vind this fortnight. Rutland and all aboard 
must now be stayed, and I know not what reason I 
shall pretend for the doing of it ; but as for my ad> 
vice and directions that ye crave, in case they will 
not alter their decree, it is in a word, to come speedily 
away, an if ye can get leave, and give over all trea^. 
And this I speak without respect of any security they 
can offer you, except yo never look to see your-old 
dad again, whom I fear ye shall never see if 3 e see 
him not before winter. Alas, I now repent me sore 
that ever I suffered you to go away. I care for 
match nor nothing so ( may once have you in my 
arms again; God grant it, God grant it, God grant 
it. Amen, amen, amen! I protest ye shall be as 
heartily welcome as if ye had done all things ye 
went for, eo that I may once have you in my arm® 
again, and God bless you both, my only sweet son 
and my only best sweet servant, and Jet me hear 

from 
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from you quickly willi all speedy as ye love my life; 
and so God send you a happy and joyful meeting’ 
in the arms of your dear dad. 

” From Greenwich the ^th of June 1623'^.” 

The king’s letter alludes in part to the provoking 
resolution taken by advice of the ecclesiastical coun- 
cil at Madrid^ and obstinately ])ersisted iiij to delay 
the infanta’s voyage to England till the following 
spring; in order to give time for the conversion of 
the prince during so prolonged an abode in Spain: 
But Olivares promised to bring the divines to rea- 
son ; the treaty was resumed with great assurances 
of dispatch and honorable dealing from the Spanish 
minister, and the prince now hoped to be on his re- 
turn within a month, accompanied by his bride. As 
one mode of expediting the alfair, Buckingham pro- 
posed to the king to begin putting in execution aU 
those stipulations for the relief of his catholic sub- 
jects which were to take effect upon the marriage. 
On this suggestion, his majesty without hesitation 
directed Williams to issue letters under the great 
seal to all judges and magistrates, requi^’ing them 
entirely to forbear taking cognisance of any viola- 
tions of the laws ag-ainst recusancy: but so daring 
and invidious an exercise of the dispensing power, 
— in itself an unwarrantable assumption of the 
crown, — justly alarmed the lord-keeper; who Repre- 
sented, that these functionaries could not yield to 
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the royal pleasure wlbout the breach of their tolenm 
oatha of office; and the monarch was obliged to re- 
sort to Ibc expedient of granting to the catholics a 
general pardon and diapeoEalion; which they could* 
equally plead agmnet the laws, but which would ci- 
cito less clamor and save the consciences of magis- 
trates. 

In the next dispatches the king received the fol- ' 
lowing notification of hie son's progress : — " I, your' . 
baby, have since this conclusion been with my 
mistress, and she siu publicly with me at the plays, 

, and within these two or three days shall take place 
of the queen, os princess of England"-." Public 
intenriewi, however, were all that the etiquette of 
Spain would permit to the princely wooer till the 
afri>'al of the dispensation. Howel the letter-writer 
thus describes the formalities of the courtship: — 

** There arc comedians once a-week come to tho 
palace, where under a great canopy the queen and 
the infanta sit In the middle, our prince and don 
Carlos OD'the queen’s right hand, the king and the 
little cardinal on the iDfenta's left bond. I bare 
seen the prince have his eyes immovably fixed upon 
the infimta half an hour together, in a thoughtful 
speculative posture, which sure would needs be te- 
dious unless affection did sweeten iU It was no 
handsome enmparisoa of Olivares, that he watched 
her as a cat doth a mouse. 

long since, the prince, understanding that 
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the infanta was used to g*o some mornings to iJie 
casa de campo, a summer-house the king hath the 
other side the river, to gather May-dew, he did rise 
betimes and went thither, taking your brother (En- 
dymion Porter) with him ; they were let into the 
house and into the garden, but the infanta was in 
the orchard, and there being a high partition wall 
between, and the door doubly bolted, the prince got 
on the top of the wall and sprung down a great 
height, and so made towards her; but she, spying 
him first of all the rest, gave a shriek and ran back. 
The old marquis that was then her guardian came 
towards the prince and fell on his knees, conjuring 
his highness to retire, in regard he hazarded his 
head if he admitted any to her company; so the 
door was opened, and he came out under that wall 
over which he had got in. I cannot say that the 
prince did ever talk with her privately, yet publicly 
often, my lord of Bristol being interpreter; but the 
king always sat by to overhear all. Our cousin 
Archy hath more privilege than any, for he often 
goes with his fool’s coat where the infanta is with 
her meminas and ladies of honor, and keeps a blow- 
ing* and blustering amongst them and flirts out what 
he lists'^.” 

It is certainly a curious trait of the manners of 
the time, that the prince should be followed to Spain 
by a court fool, or jester, and that the privileges of 
this office should prove an exemption from the strict 
ceremonial of the country. 

' Howel’s Letters, part i. letter 71. 
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In England, tlie impatience of the people for the 
return of the pnnce and their annety for hie safely 
had suspended all murmurs against the match, and 
brought thepnvy-council into as complying a frame 
of mind as the king himself could desire The ar- 
ticles concerning rehgion were now sent over, and 
their obsetTonce ires solemnly sworn to by the king 
and all the counciIlorB who could be assembled, of 
whom the archbishop of Canterbury was one, after- 
wards the king took his oath to the private articles 
m presence of tlie Spauiah ambassadors, tJie Spa- 
nish divines having at length decided that these 
oaths should be accepted as suCBcient secunty for 
the religious stipulations, provided Philip IV would 
be bound to them as guarantee — a character which 
would haveaHorded bun constant pretexts for a most 
insultinginterference between the king of Great Bri- 
tain and his Homan calbohc subjects It iras hoped 
byJames, that when he hod performed to the letter aJI 
that this treaty required of him, and had even gone 
beyond it, os he did m several points, h? sliould have 
earned the fiivorahlo report of the ambassadors to 
their own court, but the more he displayed hia 
weakness in yielding, the more of course they ex- 
hibited their boldness in asking, and it appears that 
the marquis of Inuojosa thought proper to complain, 
that though the catholics were now reheved from oU 
penalties, and even from the obligation to lake the 
oath of allegiance, they etiU lay under a reproach m 
not being declared ehgible to nil offices, and on an 
equal footing \nlh (Ifeir fellow citizens lie wns 
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answered^ that there- was now' no obstruction to 
their bearing- offices ; and was at leng-tli pleased to 
declare himself in some measure satislied. 

Nothing now' appeared to oppose the conclusion 
of the marriage; the ‘^‘^dull diligence’’ of the Spa- 
niardSj as James called it,. had perfected the treaty, 
after a period of deliberation somewhat short of nine 
years ; the pope’s ratification of the articles was sent 
for — was promised; the English fleet was fitting out 
to receive the prince, and, it was hoped, his bride; 
and the espousals w-ere positively fixed to takepl-ace 
on the 29tlrof August. King James could now an- 
ticipate no disappointment in his -darling scheme; 
least of all could he apprehend that it was to pro- 
ceed from the man whom he had most fondly loved 
and most extravagantly favored, and who expressed 
a devotedness to his will exceeding that of every 
other subject. One circumstance alone transpires, 
in the correspondence of the prince and Bucking- 
ham wdth the king, from wdiich he could conceive 
any doubts or apprehensions; and this w'as, their 
request to have under his majesty’s hand an order 
for' their immediate- return to England, of wdiich 
they might if necessary avail themselves; but the 
motive for this request was carefully disguised, and 
no one had ventured to acquaint the king either 
with the ill-behaviour of his favorite in Spain, or 
the keen sense of it manifested .by the haughty Spa- 
niards: whilst the revenge wdiich Buckingham me- 
ditated against them was confined as yet to his own 
bosom. The death of pope Gregory had rendered 

necessary 
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necessary a nc\T ratilication of the articles, and be- 
fore its arrival, Buckingham instigated the prince 
to make kno^vn Uie necessity of his immediately 
quitting Spain. This was startling; but Philip IV. 
was too jealous for the honor of his sister to press 
his stay, and preparations were made to grace his de- 
parture with every possible mark of honor and af- 
fection, since it could not yet be suspected that he 
entertained the moat distant tliougbt of breaking the 

match " The ninth of this month,'" >rritea the 

earl of Bristol to the lord^keepcr in August 1623, 
the prince intendetli, God willing, to begin his 
journey for England; and the day before, I con- 
ceive, the contract will be. Tbe infhnta is to follow 
in tbe springi and tbe prince bath commanded my 
stay here. I know not how things may be rcconT 
•died here before my lord duke's departure, but at 
present, they are in oil extremity iii between this 
Ungand his ministers and the duke ; and they stick 
not to profess, that they will rather put the infanta 
headlong ipto a well than into hie bands*." 

The contract of marriage was not however cele- 
brated before tbe prince's deporture, partly for want 
of the pope’s ratification, partly because Charles 
himself did not ufg;e it; but he solemnly confirmed 
by oath fhe article of the treaty, witnessed tho 
h^ng of a like oath by tho king of Spain, his coun- 
cil and some of the great oflScers, and pubh’cly de- 
posited in tbe eari of Bristol’s bands a proxy for tho 
king of. Spain, empowering him to marry the infanta 
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■vvithin a certain number of days after the arrival of 
the ratification. Nothing in short was omitted on 
either side to give mutual satisfaction, and to mani- 
fest to the world the terms of friendship and brother- 
hood on which they parted. The details are thus 
given in a contemporary letter : 

The king brought him (the prince) to the Es- 
curial, and a little before his departure the king and 
he \vent into a close coach, and had a large discourse 
together, — my lord of Bri.stol being in another coach 
hard by, to interpret some hard words when he was 
called. And so they parted, with many tender de- 
monstrations of love. A trophy of marble is erected 
in the place where they parted. Many rich pre- 
sents were given on both sides. The prince be- 
stowed upon the queen the biggest crown pearkin 
the world, between hvo diamonds. Ho gave the in- 
fanta a rope of pearl and an anchor of great dia- 
monds, with many other jewels. He hath been very 
bountiful to every one of the king's house, and all 
the guard. Never prince parted with such an uni- 
versal love of all. He left every mouth billed with 
his commendations ; every one reporting him to be 
a truly noble, discreet and well deserving prince. . . 

My lord of Buckingham at first was much es- 
teemed, but it lasted little ; his French garb, with 
• his stout hastiness in negotiating, and liis over-fa'mi- 
liarity with the prince, was not liked. Moreover, 
the council of Spain took it ill, that a green head 
should come with such a superintendent power to 
treat of an affair of such consequence, among so 

many 
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many grave ministcTH of statOj to the prejudice of 
80 grave and ^vell deserving a minister as ray lord 
of Bristol^ ^vllO laid the first atone of this building. 
Hereupon, hia power was called in question, and 
found iojperfect in regard it ivas not confirmed by 
the council. Thus the business began to gather ill 
blood between Oli^Tires and him, and grew so fiir 
out of square, that unless there had been good beads 
to piece them together ugain, all might have fallen 
quite off the hinges. He did not take his leave of the 
countess of Olivares, and the farewell he took of the 
conde himself \vas hanh ; for he told him be would 
be an everlasting servaut to the king of Spain, the 
queen and the infanta, and would endeavour to do 
the best offices be could for the concluding of this 
business, and strengthening the amity between the 
two kingdoms : — but for himself, be bad so far dls< 
obliged him, that he could make no profession of 
friendship to him at all. The conde turned about, 
and said be accepted of what be bad spoken, and 
to partedV' 

After these adieus the prince and^ his confident 
turned their steps towards Sl Andero, where they 
were to embark. Sir Thomas Somerset and sir 
John Finett had been tent on board the English 
fleet to Spain, with orders immediately to announce 
to the prioce, wherever he should then be, its arrival 
for his and the infanta's service. Six leagues in-Iand 
from Sl Andero they met the prince on his journey 
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thither ; " when/' says Finett^ besides the joy his 
highness received at our encounter and the fleet's 
arrival^ (a news that he said made him look upon 
me when I told itj as on one that had the face of an 
angelj) the duke of Buckingham, when I after met 
him and told him the like, to express his content, 
kissed me, and, drawing* from his finger a diamond 
of above an hundred pounds value, gave it me for a 
present^” 

No sooner was Charles safe on board an English 
vessel, than he said openly to those about him, that 
it was a great folly in the Spaniards to use him so ill 
and then suffer him to come away. The day after 
his embarkation, too, he sent one of his attendants 
back to Madrid, under pretence of fetching some- 
thing left behind, for the purpose of secretly deliver- 
ing to the earl of Bristol a letter commanding him, 
when the dispensation should arrive, to forbear de- 
livering the proxy till sufficient security should be 
given ag-ainst the infanta’s throwing herself into a 
nunnery after the espousals, and thus frustrating 
himself and his country of the hopes of posterity. 
This chicane, for it was nothing more, demonstrated 
the utter insincerity of Charles in the oaths and pro- 
' testations with which he had voluntarily bound him- 
self on quitting Madrid. Bristol, anxious and alarm- 
ed, hastened to apply for the securities required, 
and to assure Charles that none would be denied 
by the king or the infanta which could in reason or - 
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propriety IiQ asked. Then^ craving leave I to write 
to his highness "like a faithful plain serrnnt/* ho 
proceeded to inquire whether it yvna his highness's 
real pleasure that the proxies in his hands should be 
made use of, or not If not, other pretexts might be 
found in the discussion of the temporal article* to 
create delay. '' But,” he adds, " these inconveni- 
ences I conceive will follow. First, it \rill be of 
great discomfort to the inianlo, who, until the des- 
posorios are past, is not her ovm woman, but must 
be governed by the pleasure of the junta, which I 
think she is very weary of ; neither till then may she 
declare herself to be youra, nor comply witli your 
highness in answering of your letters aud message^ 
and giving you those respects and comforts which 
1 know she would be glad (o do. But if she should 
any v?ay jhdgo, that the delay of the desposorios 
should arise from your highness's part, I conceive 
she would take it most heavily. Secondly, it will 
certainly raise great jealousies in this king and his 
ministers, and retard the resolutions that are fit to 
be taken nith speed for the putting in execution that 
which is capitulated. .1 dare not so much as 
give myself leave once to question your highness* 
intentions of proceeding to the real eCTecUng of the 
match, which makes me desirous that all things may 
bo executed that may any way retard or disturb it 
Only 1 shnil. . . .^preaume to say thus mucli to your 
highness : That for divers years I know the king 
your father and yourself have held this the fittest 
match in the world, and by a desire of cCTccliDg it 
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your highness was induced to undertake that ha- 
zardous journey of coming to this court in person. 
In the time of your being* here, admitting* that their 
proceedings have been in many things unworthy of 
you, and that divers distastes have grown by inter- 
venient accidents, — now things are reduced to those 
terms that the matcli itself is sure, the portion and 
the temporal articles settled, — I hope to the king's 
liking and yours, — and all other good elfects that 
could be hoped for by this alliance are in a fair way. 

If to these reasons may be added, that on his 
majesty's and your highness' part you have already 
passed by and overcome the main difficulties, and 
your highness by your journey hath satisfied your- 
self of the person of the infanta, God forbid that 
either any personal distastes of ministers, or any in- 
discreet or passionate carriage of businesses, should 
hazard that which his majesty and your liighness 
have done so much to obt-ain, 'and whereby doubtless 
so much good and peace is to accrue to Christendom 
by the effecting of it ; and, contrariwise so much 

trouble and mischief by the miscarrying of it 

I shall conclude by entreating, your highness, that if 
you would have things go well, that a post may in- 
stantly be dispatched back unto me, authorising me 
to deliver the said power upon the arrival of the 
dispensation, and having taken fitting security in 
this particular point. And this I earnestly beseech 
your highness may be done with all possible speed 
and secrecy, and that the Spanish ambassadors may 

not 
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not know that ever there was any suspension made 
of the delivery of the powers* " 

These representations of Bristol, however sup- 
ported by considerations of honor and policy, pro- 
duced lio impression on the mind of the prince, who 
had submitted himself implicitly to other guidance, 
and whose first wish and core it had now become, to 
find pretexts for breaking off the treaty capable of 
satisfying his father that the disappointment of his 
fondest wishes had become inevitable. 

While Charles and Buckingliora ore pursuing 
their voyage home\vard full of these designs, and 
troubled uo doubt with n^ony anxious Uioughts re- 
specting their execution, it will be proper to inquire 
what had been the stole of men’s minds during their 
absence, and what reception \va8 awaitmg their 
return. 
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State of pithlic opinion respecting the prince and Buckingham. 
— Policy adopted by the lord-keeper, — by the lord-trea- . 
surer.- — Arrival of the prince and Buckingham in Bngland. 
— Steps taken by their advice to break off the marriage- 
treaty. — Recall and honorable conduct of Bristol. — The 
king compelled into the measures of Buckingham, — his re- 
gret and melancholy. — Debates in the council concerning a 
zoarwith Spain. — Violent behaviour of Buckingham. — His 
resentment against the lord-keeper and other councillors . — 
He causes parliament to be assembled, — aiid courts the po- 
pular party. — Death of the duke of Lenox and Richmond. 
— King's speech to parliament disclaiming toleration of the 
catholics. — Buckingham's false narration of occurrences in 
Spain. — The Spanish ambassador demands his head. — 'The 
house defends him. — Address of both houses in favor of roar 
toith Spain. — Temporising conduct of the king. — Supplies 
voted. — The king overruled by Buckingham. — Letter from 
him to the king. — King's speech to parliament. — Petition 
against the catholics. — Buckingham accused by the Spanish 
ambassadors, — disgraced by the king, — recovers himself 
by the counsels of the lord-keeper. — Curious intrigues of 
the lord-keeper. — Impeachment of the lord-treasurer . — 
Return and disgrace of Bristol. — Dissolution of parlia- 
ment. 

It would be difficult to convey an adequate idea 
of the surprise, the confusion, the consternation, 
which seized all minds on the first rumor that Buck- 
ingham had carried off the prince to Spain in dis- 
guise. 
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guise, at a moment’s vrarning, and without the Inow- 
ledge of a single privy-couucillor or miDisier of state. 
Such an act ^ras justJy regarded as an intolerable 
presumption on the part of the favorite, and a more 
glaring proof than any other of the absolute mastery 
which he exercised over the spirit of the king. 

It had been the current report of Madrid, as soon 
aa the prince’s arrival there was kno^mJ that he had 
come to make himself a catholic, and a suspicion of 
the same kind had taken possession of the English 
people, to which the puritan divines gave great en- 
couragement. A knowledge of the earnest persua- 
sions on this head employed by the Spanish court, 
and still more of the correspondence into which 
Charles had been seduced with the pope, would 
doubtless, with a large party, have changed tliese 
suspicions into an absolute conviction of his apo- 
stasy, and ruined him for ever in public estimation. 
But these circumstances were carefully concealed, 
by the prudential policy of James 7 and the most 
prevalent apprehension was. Jest the Spaniards, of 
whose cruelty and perfidy e%ery thing was thought 
credible, might, on ^me pretext of quarrel, detain 
the heir of the kingdom in perpetual imprisonment. 
Yet, no people could entirely withhold its admira- 
tion and sympathy from an expedition dictated by 
a gallantry so romantic and so becoming the spirit 
of a youthful prince. Had bo succeeded to his hopes, 
and led home with him in triumph the royal bride, 
long wooed and nobly won, fears, scruples and pre- 
judices would all ha^e given way before the enthu- 

sin^m 
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siasm of the moment^ and the marriao'e most depre- 
cated in prospect_, might have been hailed with the 
loudest burst of applause on its completion. Even 
as it waSj the joy of receiving back the young ad- 
venturer in. safety seemed to fill every heart; and 
the merit of bringing him home again, was thought 
sufficient atonement for the rashness of Buckingham 
in carrying him abroad. 

Courtiers and politicians surveyed the scene with 
other eyes : No apprehensions were entertained by 
them for the personal /safety of the prince,— partly 
because it was manifestly contrary to the interest of 
Spain that the hopes of the English nation should 
be transferred from him to the princess palatine and 
her family ; — and so large a troop of the flower of 
the young nobility and gentry hastened to offer their 
attendance to the heir apparent and the favorite, that 
within a few days the hotel of the earl of Bristol as- 
sumed the appearance of an English court. But the 
great perplexity of those who were; or who wished to 
be, in public situations, was to decide what would be 
the results of this adventurous journey with regard to 
' the duke of Buckingham : Would it exalt him to a still 
higher pinnacle of power and favor, or would it pre- 
cipitate him to destruction? By no one was this alter- 
native weighed with more profound attention than by 
the lord-keeper; and when he had maturely reflected 
that the smallest failure in deference or attention on 
the part of Buckingham towards Olivares, or of 
Olivares towards Buckingham, must produce a vio- 
lent quarrel between these haughty favorites, which 
VOL. II. 2 A wmuld 
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^TOuId very probably endin a^breacfi of U\e treat) ; — . 
a treaty on ^TUich the king had rested so many Iiopes. 
and projects that it seemed scarcely credible that he 
could continue to love the instrument of its failure, 
— he could not avoid regarding the situation of the 
duke a» extremely critical,; especially as an absence 
of Einy considerable duration would afford many ad^ 
vantages to tho nuraeroua and active enemies who. 
were laboring to supplant him. In consequence of 
tbis view of things, Williams endeavoured os ranch 
as possible to establish himself on an independent 
footing in the favor of his roaster; and though he 
continued to Buckingham qH those professions of 
devotedness which bis present greatness rendered 
necessary, he took upon him, in his correspondence, 
to offer his odnee with more freedom than was wel- 
come to this spoiled child of fortune, and sometimes 
ventured to complain of the silence respecting the 
progress of the negotiation observed towards the 
privy-council and the most important officers of state, , 
He also corresponded intimately v>iUi the earl of 
Bristol, who made no scruple of.coramunicating to 
him the injuries and affronts which he received from 
the arrogant and intrusive fiivorite ; and lastly, ha 
was careful to perform all that depended on him to 
give satisfaction to the Spanish ambassador, and to 
remove any obstacles to the completion of the alh- 
once; and tbis, even after he had good cause to know 
that the duke was resolutely bent on opposing its 
accompluhmcnL 

The lord-treasurer, apprehending, probably on 

similar 
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similar g'roundSj the fall of his great patron^ likewise 
made some efforts to shake off his allegiance to hinij 
and ventured to scruple payment of some of his ex- 
orbitant demands on an almost exhausted exchequer. 

The event proved^ that both these able politicians 
had taken a wrong measure of men and of things ; 
the audacity of Buckingham^ which extorted submis- 
sion from his masters^, placed him in fact on surer 
ground with them than could have been attained by 
the caution which would have respected their pre- 
judices and foibleSj or the obsequiousness which 
would have cherished them. 

At length the time arrived which was to put to 
the. proof the spirit and temper of the king ; to show 
whether he would dare to disgrace., when present^ 
one against whom he had ventured to manifest ex- 
treme displeasure in his absence ; whether he would 
suffer his son and Buckingham to gratify their own 
passions by breaking off the conne.xioiij or compel 
them to respect his wishes by renewing an amity 
which had been disturbed indeed, but not yet de- 
stroyed ; — whether, in short, the monarch was to 
obey or be obeyed. Early in the morning of Oc- 
tober 6, the prince arrived with the duke at York 
house, and a few hours after they set out to join the 
king at Royston ; their reception is thus described 
by the biographer of Williams : 

. . . . The joy at the interview was such as sur- 
passeth the relation. His majesty in a short while 
retired, and shut out all but his son and the duke ; 
with whom he held conference till it was four hours 
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ia the night They that attcndedat the door^ some- 
times heard a still voice, and then aloud, sometimes 
they laughed and sometimes they chafed, and noted 
such Miriety', as they could not guess what the close 
might prove. But it broke out at supper, that the 
king appeared to take all well that no more was ef- 
fected in the voyage, because the proffers for the 
restitution of his son-in-law were no better stated 
by tile Spanish : And then tliat sentence fell from 
biro, which is in memory to tliis hour; Tlial he. 
liked not to marry hxa son wtlh a porlion of his 
daughter's tears. His mojesty,’' adds our author, 
" saw there was no remedy in this case, but to go 
hand in hand with the prince and his now prmpo- 
tent favorite*.’* 

The steps which followed were strongly chorac- 
terbtic of the headlong violence, the unmeasured 
scorn and indignity which Buckingham seems to 
have esteemed it almost a virtue to manifest towards 
tlio objects of bis hostilily. The unwelcome dili- 
gence of the earl of Bristol bod succeeded in remov- 
ing, almost as soon as it -was raised, the pretended 
fear of the infanta’tf embracing a monastic life ; and. 
as a new pretext for quarrel ^vas then rendered ne- 
cessary, tills minister, — before the end of the mouth 
of October, whUe the dispensation was indeed still 
^Toited for, but oU other preparations were carrying 
on by the S[)aoiards with great diligence and per- 
fect good faith, — receUed orders to require security 
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for the rcstoi'ution of the palaL’me previously to tle- 
liveriu"' the proxy. This m'us a demand cpiite novcij 
and unwarranted by any stipulation ; for Janies had 
from the first agreed that the interests of his son-in- 
law should not be made a subject of treaty till after 
the completion of the marriage. Yet the king of 
Spain, willing both to do honor to the negotiation 
of Bristol, whom he highly esteemed, and to throw 
on the English court the whole blame of the breach 
of faith which he anticipated, immediately delivered 
to the ambassador a written promise that the Pala- 
tinate should be restored. The concession did but 
embarrass men who were resolute not to be concili- 
ated; and the unfortunate James, who had no longer 
a will of his own, was compelled to send with all 
speed to Bristol directions by no means to deliver 
the pro.xy till after Christmas ; at which time the 
date of this power expired, and it became useless. 
Before the arrival of this order, the dispensation 
had been received at Madrid ; and Bristol, unpro- 
vided of any excuse to do otherwise, had positively 
eng-aged to deliver the proxy, according to stipula- 
tion, within ten days ; these days were nearly ex- 
pired ; it wanted little more ‘ than a fortnight of 
Christmas, and every preparation had previously 
been completed for the magnificent ceremonial of 
the espousals. 

The king of Spain fully comprehended the in- 
sult implied in such proceedings ; and disdaining 
all complaint or remonstrance, he immediately' 
commanded his sister to lay aside the title of princess 

of 
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of Kugland and the study of the Eugiish language, 
and commenced prepomtioos for a vrar ; dearly fore- 
seeing that a declaration of hostilities would speedily 
ensue. The je^>el8, also, presented by the prince 
were returned. 

Bristol, who had given unpardonable offence to 
the duke, and consequently to the prince, by his 
zealous efforts to prevent misunderstandings between 
the two courts, and, if possible, to 9 arry through 
the treaty, speedily received letters of revocation. 
On his notifying the circumstance to Olivares, in 
presence of air Walter Aston the British resident, 
and desiring an audience of leave, the Spanish mi* 
Ulster delivered to him in porDpous-language a long 
mettuge from his sovereign, purporting, Uiat the 
king bad been iufonned what bard measure the eari 
was hkely to receive at bis return, for no otlier crime 
than his earnestness in laboring to effect that mar- 
riage ; which his uuyesty could not but take much 
to heart ; that lie held himself bouud to publish to 
the world the good service done by Uia lordship to 
his own prince, and to mark bis sense of it; and 
tliat count Olivares was emponered to offer Iiis lord- 
ship a cnrLe blanche in which he might set down bis 
awn terms : No estates, no honors, no dignities in 
the king of Spain's disposal should be denied him. 

The British ambassador, with becoming spirit, 
replied ; That he was sorry to hear such languogc 
offered to him ; — timt what he had done was by 
command of Ids master and without an} intention to 
servo Spain, and tliat his cotlioUc majesty owed him 

nothing : 



nothing-: Th-dt whatever reason he might have to, 
fear the power of his enemies^ he trusted in his own 
innocence and his master’s justice; but were he sure 
to lose his head on his arrival he would go to throw 
himself at his master’s feet ; — he would rather die 
on a scaffold at home than be duke of Infantado in 
Spain. — And as soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be completed^ he began his journey*^. Before 
his departure a sum of money was also offered him 
on the part of the king of Spain^ which he was urged 
to accept on the plea that nobody would know of it. 
‘■‘‘Yes/’ he nobly replied^ ^‘^one person would know 
of it, who would be certain to reveal it to the king of 
England, and that is the earl of Bristol.” 

In the midst of all these affronts to the court of 
Spain, James himself, who, it is highly probable, was 
never, fully apprised of all the circumstances of the 
case, still clung to his hopes of a favorable termina- 
tion ; but to every one else it was manifest that Buck- 
ingham had irrevocably decided that the prince 
should receive no bride from Spain : Charles adopted 
all his measures, land most of the privy-council and 
ministers of state from various motives followed the 
same course. A few, however, still ventured to 
withstand the impetuosity of the favorite, and openly 
to compassionate the sorrows of his too indulgent 
master, who mourned at once the ruin, of his darl- 
ing-project for his son, — the destruction of his plan 
for bringing relief to the afflictions of his daughter. 


^ Annuls of James L and Charles I. 
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— Qud llie near prbgpcct of excbangiug tliat peace 
■\yhich he loved above ail earthly blesaingSj for the 
difficulties and distresses of a war undertaken without 
justice, without necessity, without any reasonable 
object, and ^Y^lbout funds for its support Such was 
the sofliiess and pusiilauimity of this monarch's tem- 
per, that instead of iuOicting upon Buckingham any 
outward mark of his displeasure, he continued to- 
wards him oil his former demonstrations of confi- 
dence and affection, and suffered him to rule his 
court and his councils with a more imperious sway 
tfiau ever. Yet the ingratitude of this creature of 
his love and bounty stung him deeply ; he would 
often, in his absence, vent his feelings in bitter 
speeches ogainst him, and Ms deep dejection was 
visible to every eye. ** He continued at Newmarket, 
os in an infirmary, for he forgot bis recreations of 
hunting and hawking; yet could not be dra^m to 
keep the feasts of AU-Soints-aud the fifth of Novem- 
ber at "Whiteball, being wont to show hU prescuce 
at those solemnities. Against CbristmoB he drew 
towards the city, and no foorier* " 

The king's first core, on coming to l.ondon, was 
to assemble a select council to deliberule on these 
two momentous questions: Whether the king 
Spain had not been to the Inst, sincere with respect 
to the marriage ? and whether in the treaty for the 
restitution of the Palatiualc ho liad so far violated 
the league between Uie two kingdoms as to deserve 
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that open war should be declared against him? On 
the first question the council was unanimous^ That 
tlioug’li some craft appeared in the dealings of the 
Spaniards^ especially where religion was concerned^ 
and that their tediousness in the whole business was 
scarcely to be endured^ yet there could be no doubt 
of their really intending the nuptials; but as the 
prince was pleased to assert that he had stipulated 
to be free from all his oaths and engagements in 
case the Palatinate were not delivered up to his bro- 
ther-in-laWj the council would not meddle further 
in the matter^ holding him the best judge of his 
jown honor. 

The second question was contested with great 
vehemence: Buckingham wais furiously bent on 
war; and when he found that be was not seconded^ 
but that the sense of the council was_, that the pro- 
positions of the king of Spain were worthy of ap- 
probation and no ground for hostilities^ his impa- 
tient and arrogant spirit broke through all restraints^ 
and rising up he chafed against them from room 
to room'^,” The personages against whom these 
marks of rage were exhibited must be enumerated 
to give some idea of its indecorum and insolence. 
They were^, the lord-keeper, the lord high-trea- 
surer, the hereditary earl-marshal, lord Carew many 
years president of Munster and the greatest inti- 
mate of the earl of Salisbury ; sir Arthur Chichester 
lord Belfast, who had borne the office of lord-deputy 
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of Ireland with honor and success during half the 
reigu of king James; and his majeaty^s two neatest 
kinsmen and cboaen friends^ the duke of Lenox and 
Richmond, who wns also lord'Btewnrd of the house- 
hold, and the marquis of Hamilton, wlio bore the 
same office in Scotland. Nor did the violence of 
Buckingham's temper admit of the ordinary excuse 
for the passionate, that he ^va8 soon appeased;— on 
the contrary, he was generally observetl to fulfil 
with great exactness in cool blood all the menaces 
which he had uttered in his anger. The object of 
hia keenest resentment on this occasion was the 
lord-keeper, wliom he regarded as a rebellious de- 
pendant; and against whom he was the more pro- 
voked, because the king, in recompense of bU at- 
tachment to himself, gave him about this time a 
written proraiseof the nextprefienlalion to the arch- 
hishopric of York. Ecclesiastical benefices could 
not he forfeited ; but the custody of the seals, the 
duke told himself, should not long remain with a 
man who, amid his general eubseniency, had dared 
to act in one instance upon his own judgement and 
the known wishes of his sovereign. The lord-trea- 
surer, for similar reasons, was doomed to fail by tbc 
hand which had raised him ; nor was tlie accompluh- 
meut of his destiny long deferred. To lord Belfast, 
the next time he saw him, the duke disdainfully ap- 
plied thequestion, ''Are you turned too?" and flung 
from him ; but his lordship appears to have made hw 
peace soon after, by commuuicating to Buckingham 
the steps secretly t^eu by Uie Spanish ambassadors 

to 
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to obtain a private audience of the king for the pur- 
pose of counteracting his designs. 

Finding himself thus environed with dangers 
open and secret^ and unable as yet to overpower 
the opposition in the councib which was likely also 
to receive a further and most formidable accession 
when the earl of Bristol should return to make his 
own defence and that of the king of Spain, before 
a master already prepossessed in his favor and im- 
patient for his appearance, — Buckingham judged 
that his best resource was an appeal to parliament; 
and he became an earnest suitor with the king for 
the speedy convocation of this assembly. Pew ar-. 
guments were necessary to this effect; the inordi- 
nate expenses attendant on the prince^'s journey to 
Spain, which had not been compensated, according 
to James's expectation, by the marriage portion of 
the infanta, for which he had been promised no less 
a sum than 800,000Z., had left the monarch indeed 
a bankrupt; and no resource was left but that of 
throwing himself on the liberality, or compassion, of 
his people. 

, In the mean time Buckingham, abandoning the 
arbitrary courses and high prerogative maxims in 
which he had been initiated under the tuition of his 
royal master, began to practise the new part of a 
patriot : he paid court to lord Say, the earl of South- 
ampton and other popular peers ; sought the good 
opinion of the leaders of the country party in the 
house of commons, and flattered the puritan divines; 
and since he had failed of securing the gratitude of 

flip 
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tlie king by raakiug the marriage, he now deter- 
mined to seize the applauses of the people for break- 
ing it. 

The parliament was auimnoned forFebniary l^h, 
1624; but tlie sudden death of the duke of Lenox 
and Richmond, which was announced to the king 
when he wels actually robed and expecting his at- 
tendance to the house of lords, caused the opening 
of the session to be deferred for a week. This peer 
was second cousin to James, and son of the earliest 
and beat of his favorites, Esme Stuart lord d"Aa- 
bigny. Immediately oiler bis ftither^s death the 
king bad sent for him over from France, his native 
country, caused him to be carefufly and HbemlJy 
educated, put him in possession of the estates and 
offices of his ancestors, and Jinaliy advanced him to 
the dignities of high-ebamberiain and admiral< of 
Scotland. On altenffing the king to England, Le- 
nox became first gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
steward of the household and knight of the garter, 
and was created eaii of Newcastle : his latest honor, 
on English dukedom, was conferred upon him by 
James to diminish the envy to which Buckinglinm 
stood exposed as the sole peer of that exalted rank 
in England. The situation of the duke of Rich- 
mond gave JiiiD constant access to his master with- 
out the envy of a favorite; and Iiis mild and unas- 
suming character conciliated general regard; lie 
preserv cd the afiection of his royal kinsman \> itiiout 
interruption to his latest breath ; and at tin's critical 
juncture, when the afilictcd monarch teemed to 
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stretch out his arms to his old contemporary friends 
and servants for protection ag'ainst the youthful ar- 
rogance of a minion who ruled and despised him, 
the loss of a dear kinsman fell on his heart with 
overpowering weight, and appeared to him a pre- 
saii’e of his ow'ii dissolution. 

The tone of the king in addressing the parlia- 
ment w'as surprisingly lowered: instead ot prohi- 
biting the house of commons from interfering w'ith 
his sou’s marriage, as a matter above their reach, 
he now invited them to deliver their opinions on a 
subject of such importance to the country; he for- 
bore to speak of the negotiation with Spain as finally^ 
broken off, but referred to the prince, and especially 
to Buckingham, on whose conduct he bestowed the 
most unmerited commendations, for a particular nar- 
rative of the transactions in Spain. Of the state of 
religion, and the situation of his daughter and her 
children, he also spoke as matters lit for the delibe- 
ration of parliament; and after an earnest and so- 
lemn protestation that never king had governed 
‘"'with a purer, sincerer, and more incorrupt heart” 
than himself, he thus proceeded: — It hath been 
talked of my remissness in maintenance of religion, 
and suspicion of a toleration ; but, as God shall judge 
me, I never thought nor meant, nor ever in word 
expressed, any thing that savored of if. It is true, 
that at times, for reasons best known to, myself, I 
did not so fully put those laws in execution, but did 
wink and connive at some things which might have 
hindered more weighty affairs; but I never, in all 

my 
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Uty, or riglit conduct of the bueinoag. That in fiict 
to Bend a man on &o great an errand whom he was 
not resolved to trust ivith the carriage of it, would 
have been a fault in his discretion scarcely com- 
IKXtible with the lore and trust which he bore him. 
He adds; *'The greatest fiiult (if it bo a fault) or 
at leaat*wise the greatest error, I hope be shall ever 
commit against me, was bis desiring this jusUfica- 
tioii from you ; as if he should have need of any 
justification from other* towards me; and that for 
these reasons: First, because, being my disciple and 
scholar, he may be assured I ^ri]l trust his own re- 
lation. Secondly, because he made the same rela- 
tion unto me which be did afterwards unto both 
houses; so as 1 was formerly acquainted both with 
the matter and manner thereof.'" In the end how- 
ever, his majesty is pleased to say, that be is glad 
the duko has so well satisfied the bouse, and that ho 
thanks them (\eartily for taking it in so good part. 
The next step was on address from both houses 
to the king, carried without a single diwenting voice 
in either, expressing lUeir judgement that his ma- 
jesty could not in honor proceed in bis treaties with 
Spain either for the marriage or the restitution of 
the Palatinate. The king answered tliii communi- 
cation by a speech in which his still-subsisting re- 
luctance to plunge into a state of war is very dis- 
cernible. He represent* the embarrassed slate of 
his own atfairs, and the many and great charges 
resting upon him; the >aBt expense incurred by 
Uie prince's journey to Spaiu ; the cost to which ho 
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is put by the maintenance of his children abroad^ 
who "" eat no bread^' but by his means, the burden 
of a great debt to the king of Denmark, the neces- 
sity of securing Ireland, of strengthening the navy, 
and of subsidising both the protestant powers of Ger- 
many and the Dutch, if any assistance is sought in 
these quarters for the recovery of the Palatinate. His 
'majesty concludes by. professing his perfect readi-f 
ness to listen to the advice of parliament in the mat- 
ter of peace and war, provided they will supply him 
with the funds necessary for carrying on hostilities ; 
but remarks, that to declare war without the means 
of supporting it, would be to show his teeth and do 
no more. 

Upon this intimation the parliament olfered the 
king three subsidies and three fifteenths, not for 
the relief of his private wants, of which they thought 
proper to take no notice, but specifically for the pur- 
pose of making war against the Spaniards. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was nominated by a committee 
of both houses to announce to his majesty this con- 
ditional grant; and the severe reflections against the 
conduct of Spain in which his zeal led him on this 
occasion to indulge, extorted the following remark- 
able protest from the king ; who now found' reason 
to repent the sanction which he had weakly and 
culpably lent to the pernicious impostures of Buck- 
ingham. ” I have nothing to say to the preamble 
of my lord of Canterbury, but that he insinuated 
something in it which I cannot allow of; for where- 
as he said, I have showed myself sensible of the 
II. 2 b in.sincerity 
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inaincerity of those with whom I lately had (o deal, 
and of the indignity oiFered to my children ; in this 
you muit give me leave to tell you, that I have not 
expressed myself to be either sensible or insensible 
of the good or bad dealing; it ^YaB Buckingbam's 
relation to you which touched upon it ; but it must 
not bar me, nor make Jupiter speak that which 
Jupiter speaks not: for when I speak any such 
thing, I will speak it with that reason, and back it 
with thatpover, which Becomes a king.’* Still strug- 
gling to avert the evil which his own feebleness of 
conduct had now rendered inevitable, the king pro- 
ceeded to state ; that much larger supplies of money 
than those already voted would be required to meet 
the exigencies of a ttaio of warfare ; and to nonio 
Bve subsidies and ten Bfteenths for the nnr, and one 
subsidy and two fifteenths yearly for his own ex- 
penses, 03 the terms on which alone bo simuld be 
■wining to indulge the wishes of his people. Ho also 
hinted something respecting unsatisfied scruples of 
honor and conscienco; — ^but the words were hastily, 
and, as it seems, not very respectfully, taken up by 
the prince and the duke, who averred that the king 
had to them declared himself satisfied in these re- 
spects. 

Hunted thus through oU tlie turns and doubles of 
his boasted king-craft, w Iiich ill supplied tlic place of 
manly courage and consistent ^T^8dora, Uic uubappy 
monarch was compelled at last to yield ; and seeing, 
feeling OJid deploring the rashness and the guilt in 
which ho was making himself a deep jMirtakcr, con- 
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sented to accept the insufficient supplies offered hini^ 
and to declare war. The headlong multitude testi- 
fied their senseless and unfeeling joy by bonfires 
and bell-ringing ; the duke was rewarded for his 
falseness to his trust and his ingratitude to his sove- 
reign and benefactor^ by becoming the idol of a 
deluded and fanatical people ; and a dupe much less 
excusable^ — sir Edward Coke^ — called him in the 
house of commons^ the Saviour of the nation ^ 

The tone which this new tribune of the people 
now ^ventured to assume towards his master^ will 
best be learned from the following letters : 

Dear dad and gossip^ 

' ’"^Notwithstanding this unfavorable intei’pretation 
1 find made of a thankful and loyal hearty in calling my 
words crude Catonic words^ in obedience to your com- 
mands I w ill tell the house of parliament^ that you hav- 
ing been upon the fields this afternoon^ have taken 
such a fierce rheum and coughs as not knowing how 
you will be thi^ nighty, you are not yet able to appoint 
them a day of hearing ; but I will forbear to tell 
them, that notwithstanding of your cold, you were 
able to speak with the king of Spain^s instruments, 
though not with your own subjects. All I can say 
is, you march slowly towards your own safety, [[and]} 
those that depend of you. . I pi-ay God at last you 


' * For the passages of the king’s speeches and parliamentary 

proceedings cited above see Rushworth’s Collections uniev the 
year 1G24. 
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may attain to it, othenvUo I shall take little pleasaro 
in wife or child, though now I am suspected to look 
more to tlie rising gun than my maker. 

" Sir, hitherto I have tied myself to a punctual 
answer of yours ; if I should give myself leave to 
speak my omi thoughts, they are so many, that 
though the quality of them should not grieve you, 
coming from one you wilfully and upjuitly deject 
yet the number of them are so many, that I should 
not give over till I had troubled you.; therefore I 
will tie myielf to that which shall be my last und 
speedy refbge, to pray the almighty to increase your 
joys, and qualify the sorrows of your majesty V' 

Some time aflenvards we find him writing in a 
more peremptory style, as follows : 

' " Having more business than was fit to trouble you 
with in a letter, I was once resolved to have waited 
on you myself, hut presently came to me Qic news of 
the Spanish ambassadors going to you, which bath 
diverted this resolution at this time, because I will 
not increase tbat-^ia you of which I have already 
found too much ; and that I will not let the ambas- 
sador himself think tliat you ore distrusted, though 
this gives euough and. too mu<;h to your people. I 
have to ease your labor writ some things to mydonl 
of Arran, by whom I likewise expect my answer. 
Only 1 will trouble yourself wlUi this, that I beseech 
you to send mo your plain and resolute answer. 


* Mictllantoui Slate Papere, \o]. I, p. 400. 
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whether^ if yoiir people so resplve to give you a 
royal assistancCj as to the number of six subsidies 
and fifteenths, with a promise after, in case of ne- 
cessity, to assist you with their lives and fortunes ; 
whether you will not accept it, and their counsel, 
to break the match with the other treaties; and 
whether or no, to bring them to this, I may not as- 
sure some of them underhand (because it is feared 
that when your turns are served, you will not call 
them together again to reform abuses, grievances, 
and [for] the making of laws for the good govern- 
ment of the country) that you will be so far from 
that, that you will rather weary them with it, desir- 
ing nothing more than their loves and happiness, in 
which your own is included. Sir, 1 beseech you 
to think seriously of this, and resolve once constantly 
to run one way. For so long as you waver between 
the Spaniards and your subjects, to make your ad- 
vantage of both, you are sure to do it with neither. 

I should for my own contentment (though I am 
sure I do you some service here, and would be able, 
if you would deal heartily and openly with me, to do 
more,) wait upon you oftener, but that you going 
two ways, and myself only one, it occasions so many 
disputes, that till you be once resolved, I think it is 
of more comfort and ease to you, and safer for me, 
that I now abide away. For to be of your opinion 
would be flattery, and not to speak humbly mine 
own would be treachery ; therefore I will at this 
time, with all the industry of my mind, serve you 
here, and pray for the good success of that, and tlie 

lengthening 
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lengtliening of your days, with all tbo affection of 
•bis soul that will live and die a lover of you. 

" Your majesty’s most humble slave and dog^ 

“ SteenieV” 

To this letter were appended some hints for a 
popular speech of the king to perliarnent, of which 
the most remarkable is, a promise that his majesty, 
to show his sincere dealing, would be content that 
the parliament should choose a committee to super- 
intend the isauing out of the monies granted for the 
conduct of the war James found himself com- 
pelled to adopt this suggestion, however unprece- 
dented and however humiliating; and wo find the 
proposal made in bis noEl speech to the parliament, 
qualified however by the statement, that he must 
have a secret council of war, to whom alone tlie 
knowledge of the destination of particular sums 
could vn\h safety be intrusted. 

In the same speech the foUo\Ting odd expression 

also occurs '' Though I have 6ro/:c»» the necks 

of three parlUmcnls one ajlcr another^ I hope that 
iu this parliament you shoJl be rcsoUed of the sin- 
cerity of ray heart, and of your duties and affections, 
tliat this shall be a happy paiiiomcDt, and make me 
greater aud happier than any king of England ever 
was " His concluding sentence is marked with 
strong feeling and ends witli a hint which the coii- 
Micncc of Buckiugiiom mightapply. Referring to 


• MitnlUncout ^iaie Paper*, >ol. 1. p. -IfitL 
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Che Palatinate^, he says, Assure yourselves my 
delay hitherto was upon hope to have gotten it 
without a war. I held it by a hair, hoping to have 
gotten it by a treaty ; but since I see no certainty 
that way, 1 hope that God who hath put it into your 
hearts thus to advise me, and into my heart to fol- 
low your advice, will so bless it that I shall clear my 
reputation from oblocpiy ; and in despite of the devil 
and all his instruments, show that I never had but 
an honest heart. And 1 desire that God would 
bless our labors for the happy restitution of my chil- 
dren ; and luhosoevei' did the ivrong', / deserved 
better at his hands 

The next ofiensive act of Buckingham towards 
Spain and towards his master, was his zealous pro- 
motion of a stinging petition,” as James called it, 
of the two houses against pot)ery ; by which the 
king was prayed to put all the penal laws in strict 
execution; to banish all priests and jesuits, to pre- 
vent the education of the cliildren of recusanlM in 
their own faith ; to enforce all the .severe restrietion.s 
under which such persons were laid ; to connive no 
longer at their resort to the chapels of ambassadors, 
and never in future to grant them any indulgence 
at the.intercession bf any foreign prince, or in con- 
sequence of any marriage treaty. James found it 
expedient to give a complying answer to these un- 
welcome requisitions ; he remarked however tliat 
the laws had already done all that was desired; com- 


' Jilushwordjj \ol. i. p. 1 10. 
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plainpd a IjUle of the suspicious and alaudere to >vUicli 
his dislike of religious persecution had exposed hira, 
and solemnly repeated his feJse protestation that he 
had never designed to dispense with the penal laws. 

The Spanish ambassadors had long been n'atch- 
iug for an opportunity to retaliate all these ill-offices 
upon Buckingham, through the instrumentality of 
the king, whose heart they nere well assured u'as 
still fixed upon the friendship and allianco of their 
master They frequently desired private audience 
of his majesty for this purpose, but were os often 
disappointed by the vigilance of the prince and the 
duke, nho never qiuUed the room fora moment 
during Uiese couferciiccs. At length Uie marquis 
Inoioso, wiule bis colleague don Carlo dc Colonna 
held the prince and Buckingham in earnest dig* 
course, found means to slip into the king's hand a 
l>aper which he made signs to him to read alone. 

It was the purpose of this alarming communica- 
tion to anuounce to James, that he was unacquainted 
with what passed in parUonient and in tlio court; — 
that the prince and Buckingham surrounded him 
with their own instruments, and shut him up from 
all faithful servants who would inform him truly ; 
and that he was os much n prisoner in his own court 
os c\er king John of France was in Eugland, or 
king Francis at jNIadrid: That there was a \iolcnt 
machination in hand which had turned the prince 
into a course quite coutrar}' to hia mojest^'a wishes 
and intentious: That a scheme had been laid ut 
Madrid the lust summer, and riimncd bince, for rc- 

blmining 
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straining' his majesty from the administration of his 
three king-domS;, and that the prince and duke had 
appointed such commissioners under themselves as 
should intend great affairs and the public good.” 
That this M’as to be eifected by beginning a war, 
keeping troops on foot in the country^ and bringing 
his majesty into straits for want of money to pay 
them. That his majesty’s honors nay his crown and 
safety^ depended on a speedy dissolution of parlia- 
ment. The duke was also charged with many crimes 
and misdemeanors ; — as^ bringing his master into 
contempt for addiction to an inglorious peace and 
insensibility to the wrongs of his daughter and her 
children^ — betraying his majesty’s secrets^ and espe- 
cially divulging some close designs of his in concert 
with the king of Spain respecting the Hollanders ; 
— most corrupt dealings with the ambassadors of 
different princes ; — much misconduct in Spain and 
violent opposition to the match ; — and a courtship 
of the turbulent faction in parliament^ by which 
they were excited to their present headlong courses. 
Some still graver articles of accusation probably 
relating to counsels given to the prince^ the bio- 
grapher of Williams^ who found notes of them among 
his patron’s papers^ tells us that he has suppressed®. 

A postscript to this formidable denunciation re- 
quested the king to admit the secretary of the am- 
bassador to give him further explanations^ at some 
time when the prince and ,the duke should be en- 


gaged 
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gaged at Uic house of lords, Jutoes’s anxiety led 
him to comply \Tith this proposal; and the secretary', 
and afterwards a jesuit, were secretly brou^t to 
his presence by Ida old sen^ant tlie earl of Kelly. 
The terror and perplexity of tlic king after these 
conferences \Taa extreme; and, incapable of any 
manly and decided port, he resorted to the dangerr 
ous half*mea3ure of throwing out mysleriouB and 
broken speeches to his son and Buckingham, which, 
by putting them upon making Inquiries, led thcpi 
to the discovery of his private interviews \yitb,the 
Spanish agents. 

' In the midst of bts ogitotion on this occasion, 
James had determined to remove from London to 
%Vindsor; the prince bad followed him into his 
carriage, and Buckingham ^vas just stepping in also, 
when the king, on some aJiglit pretence, ordered 
him to stay behind. The duke, with ready tears, 
besought his master U) tell him how he had offended : 
ho could obtain however no explanation; but tlio 
king wept much, and complained lliat he was tlic 
unhappiest man alive to bo forsaken of them who 
were dearest to him ; at which the prince and Buck- 
ingham thought jiroper to weep also, but, in llie end, 
llie royal carriage drove off witlmut the duke. 

The lord'kccpcr, w bo had his scouts every w here, 
was instantly informed of the disgrace of the favo- 
rite; and no sooner had he heard it thoii, fortunately 
for the duke, he resolved to gain to Iiimsclfthc credit 
of restoring him. lie arose, hastened to him at 
AValliugford house, was admitted wiUiHtmc dilU- 

cultv', 
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culty^ and found him- stretched bn his couch in an ‘ 
attitude of despair. After a deep protestation- that 
he came to do him service^ the lord-keeper urged 
the duke to lose no time in following the king^ “to 
deport himself with all amiable addresses^ and not 
to stir from his person night nor day.” The dangei*, 
he told him^ waSj that some persons should get access 
to his majesty who would push him' to break utterly 
“with the parliament ; their next attempt would bej 
to send the duke to the ToweiV after which no one 
could foresee the event. He enjoined him secrecy 
and dispatch in the "prevention of the threatened 
danger. The duke" took the counsel^ hurried to 
Windsor, and waited on the Idng like his shadow. 
•Early the next morning the prince was waiting for 
the lord-keeper at the house of lords, and' taking 
him aside thanked him heartily for his faithful warn- 
ing to the duke, adding, that he would oblige them 
•further, by opening the whole of that black contriv- 
ance'which had lost Buckingham, and almost him- 
self, his father’s favor. Williams answered that he 
only knew in general, that four days since some- 
thing pernicious had been infused into his majesty 
by some one belonging to the household of the 
•Spanish ambassador. The prince wondered that 
one who had such intimate acquaintance and good 
intelligence in that household could not inhnni liim 
of the particulars. Williams aas^vered, that his 
highness and the duke had made it a crime to send 
to that house, that thci/ were afraid to do U who were 
■commanded bj/ his majcsfi/, -oiul tlmt oi a an n i 
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past he had forhldden the eemuU of tljc ejubaasy 
to come to him. The prince promised /owiaA-eiA^zi 
pojwflgc open to him agahi tcUhoiU offence; but in 
the mean time desired to know the source of hi* 
present intelligence. Thus urged^ the right-reve- 
rend politiciaOj premUlng that another would jwir*- 
haps blush to tell with ** what heifer he ploughed, 
acknowledged that he had discovered the beauty 
most admired by his* good friend Carondelet the 
ambassador's secretary ; and that all this informa- 
tion came out of her chamber; adding; ''Trvdy, 
sir, this is my dark lanthom; and I am not ashamed 
to inquire of a Dalilab to resolve a riddle;" for in my 
studies of divinity I have gleaned up this maxim, 
licet uti atiaio peccato,"— It is lawful to avail our- 
selves of the sins of another. In the meantime, the 
prelate well knew that Carondelet himself was not 
impenetrable, and that if he could entice him to his 
house without putting him upon bis guard, he might 
sift out what yet remained of the secret on which 
the prince laid so much stress. Accordingly, after 
a little pondering, he sent for bis pursuivant, and 
gave him orders to arrest a certain catholic priest 
whom he described. This priest was the dearest 
friend of the Spanish secretory ; and, as the lord- 
keeper expected, thq unwi of his apprehension soon 
produced a most cfl ' .^ucst from 
nary to be adraitt* ' that • . ^ 

ho should no\er .. * AO'^ 

8ho^r of rcluctanc ■: gr*u 

secretory begged lya 
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ed it, after much importunity, and in return be- 
ed to the artful questions of the lord-keeper the 
)le story of the plot against Buckingham, and 
particulars of what had been communicated to 
king. 

Williams spent the rest of the night in conunit- 
^ to paper these charges against the duke, coll- 
ated by the best answers he was able to devise; 

1 such was his readiness, that by seven in the 
rning he had trimmed up a fair copy, which he 
jsented to the prince in St. James’s, and told him 
had the viper and her brood in a box.” Thus 
spared, the prince and Buckingham desired a 
ivate audience of the king, and gave the paper 
to his hand : he read aii deliberately, and at 
iny stops said, 'twas well, very well, and an enli- 
ning spirit danced in his eye. Then he drew his 
n and Buckingham near to him, and embraced 
lem, protesting that it sorrowed him much that he 
id aggrieved them with a jealousy fomented by no 
etter than traitors; assured them the exhalations 
fere dispersed, and their innocency shined as bright 
s at noon-day 

The results of this complicated intrigue were im- 
loitant. the Spanish ambassador, after receiving* a 
severe reprimand from the privy-.council, quitted The 
kingdom in h^te and anger ; the king dropped all 
further negotiation, open or secret, with the agents 
ot Spam, clearly perceiving that the breach had be- 
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Come irreparable;, ami the diike^ having trimiiphe<] 
over llio suspicions and dis^ats of, the easy king, 
and firmly eatabliahed his influence over the prince 
and his credit wlh the patiioment, carried c\ery 
thing before him and revenged himself on all his 
* enemies. The lord-keeper oJonCj by thi» timely 
piece of service, obtained some suspension at least 
of the sentence which the duke had secretly paas^ 
upon him. 

• It Tvaa at this time that the prince and Bucking* 
ham undertook the ruin of the lord-treasurer, whom 
■ they procured to be irapeache^^ by the house of com- 
I mons for corruption in his office: Ibo king was very 
averse to this step; and hU reasons against it, as 
preserved by lord Clarendon, were replete with. a 
prophetic sagacity worthy of a Cecil or a Bacon:— 
'' AVhen this prosecution was entered upon," says 
the noble historian, " and that the king dearly dis- 
cerned it ivas contrived by the duko, and that lie had 
likewise prevailed with Uic prince to be well-pleased 
with it; his majesty sent for them, and Nvith much 
warmth and passion dissuaded there from appearing 
further in it; and conjured them ' to use all their 
interest and autliority to restrain it, os such a wound 
to the crown that would not easily bo licalctL' And 
when be found the duke unmoved by all the consi- 
deralioiiB and arguments and commands he bad 
offered, ho said in greater cholcr, ' By God, ^tenny, 
you are a fool, and will shortly repent this folly^ nud 
will find that, in a fit of popularity, you arc making 
a rod »)d) which ^ou will be scouigcd yourself:' 
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and turning in some anger to the prince/ told liiih. 
That he would live to have his bellyful of parlia- 
ment impeachments; and^ when I shall be dead, 
you will have too much cause to remember how 
much you have contributed to the weakening of the 
crown, by the two precedents you are now so fond 
of;’ intending as well the engaging the parliament 
in the war, as the prosecution of the earl of Middle- 
sex V’ 

Finding, all his warnings thrown away upon his 
son and that son’s favorite, — he was no longer his 
own, — the king condescended to intercede with se- 
veral of the peers in behalf of the unfortunate lord- 
treasurer ; but with small success; the prince made 
it a per.sonal favor to himself to vote against him; 
the treasurer was little loved, and his master less 
feared. The acts of bribery charged upon him 
were few and slight, and even these were appa- 
rently not very clearly proved;, yet lord Hollis alone 
had the courage and the equity to speak in his be- 
half. Besides the loss of his place, he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 50,000^., declared incapable of sitting 
in the house of lords, and committed to the Tower 
during the pleasure of the king, who liberated him 
immediately, — the only act of lenity which he was 
■ allowed to perform. 

- The earl of Bristol’s turn came next. The duke 
dreaded nothing so much as that this upright and 
injured nobleman, with whose courage and ability 
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and turning in some anger to the prince/ told hihi. 
That he would live to have his bellyful of parlia- 
ment impeachments; and, when I shall be dead, 
you will have too much cause to remember how 
much you have contributed to the weakening of the 
croWn, by the two precedents you are now so fond 
of;’ intending as well the engaging the parliament 
in the war, as the prosecution of the carl of Middle- 
sex V’ 

Finding all his warnings thrown away upon his 
son and that son’s favorite, — he was no longer his 
own, — the king condescended to intercede with se- 
veral of the peers in behalf of the iinlbrUumte lowb 
treasurer; but with small success ; the prince made 
it a personal favor to himself to vote ngninst him; 
the treasurer was little loved, and his mnsler less 
feared. The acts of bribery charged niHn\ him 
were few and slight, and even tinvse \ver(' appa 
rently not very clearly proved ; yet lord llelhsuhuve 
had the courage and the eijuitY to spenK lu his he 
half. Besides the loss of Iiis pluee, he was >'<enfeneevi 
to pay a fine of 50,000^., declared iaeapahle of 
in'the house of lonlH, mul eoumiill.'d (o llu' 'IVxx,',- 
during the pleasure of the king', wlio liheraievl hue 
immediately,-lhe ouly act of leuil.V \>luelv Ns.o 

• allowed to perform. , , A v 
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come irreparublc;-aud the duke, having triumphed 
over the suspicions and disgust* of the easy king, 
and firmly establuhcd his influence over the prince 
and his credit with the parliament, carried e\ery 
thing before him and revenged himself on all his 
enemies. The lord-keeper alone, by this timely 
piece of service, obtained some suspension at lca»t 
of the sentence which the duke had secretly passed 
upon him. 

• It was at this time that the prince and Bucking- 
ham undertook the ruin of the lord-treasurer, ^Yhom 
they procured to be impeached by the house of com- 
f mona for corruption in his olBce: the king ^TaB very 
averse to this step; and bis reasons ogainst it, os 
preserved by lord Clarendon, were replete with a 
prophetic sagacity worthy of a Cecil or a Bacon: — 
When this prosecution was entered upon," says 
the noble bistorion, and that the king clearly dis- 
cerned it was contrived by the duke, and that he bad 
hkcwisc prevailed \yith the prince to be well-pleased 
with it; his majesty sent for them, and with muph 
warmth and passion diisuaded them from appearing 
further in it; and conjured them * to use oil their 
interest and authority to restrain it, as such a wound 
to the croivn that would not easily be healed.* And 
when he found the duke unmoved by oil Uie conii- 
demtions and argument* and commands he had 
offered, bo said in greater cliolcr, ' By God, ^tenny, 
you ore a fool, and wUl ihorlly repent tliis folly, and 
will find that, in a fit of popularity, jou arc raoUiig 
a rod willi wliicli you will be scouigcd yourself: ' 
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Finding all his warnings llwownwway upon bis 
son and that son’s favorite, — he was no longer bis 
on n,— the king condescended to intercede with se- 
veral of the peers in behalf of the unfortunate lovd- 
Ueasurer ; but with small success; the prince made 
it a personal favor to himself to vote against him; 
die treasurer was little loved, and his master less 
feared. The acts of bribery charged upon him 
Mere few and slight, and even these- were appu- 
mW) not very clearly proved ; yet lord Hollis alone 
had die courage and the equity to speak in bis be- 
iiall. besides the loss of his place, be was sentenced 
pay a fine of 50,000t., declared incapable of sillin<r 
III die liouse of lords, and committed to the Tower 
dunug the pleasure of the king, ^vbo liberated him 
iimiicdialelyMbe only act of lenity vrbicb be was 
•'i^^iNved to perform. was 

The carl of Rnstol’s turn came next. The duke 
iukt"^? ^b«g'bt and 
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Iio vraa well acquainted, ahould obtain an audience 
of tlie king, who, on his part, longed exceedingly 
for hia return, and seemed to expect that hU pre- 
sence would impart to him the courage to shake off 
the ignominious yoke of an encroaching minion. 
Several successive intimations were conveyed by 
the duke to Bristol of the dangers which awaited 
his return, and lie was distinctly told, that if he did 
not remain in Spain and embrace the offers there 
made him, it should be worse for hitn. But the 
spirit of the •earl wag above intimidation; he pur- 
sued his journey through Prance, and when arrived 
at Boulogne he sent to desire that a king’s ship 
might be ordered out for his conveyance: this cus- 
tomary honor was promised; but finding no pro- 
spect of performance, the earl, after >niiUDg a week, 
threw himself into an open boat and was thus land- 
ed at Dover. Buckingham exerted aJI his infiuence 
to cause him to be immediately committed to the 
Tower; but on this point the king wag inflexible; 
he consented however to send an order to Bristol 
not to appear at court, or quit his own house, till he 
should have answered certain interrogatories which 
would be ministered to him by some members of 
the privy-counciL 

Buckingham and his friends pretended that no 
mischief was meant to the earl by these proceeding^* 
and that be was only restrained to prevent a more 
violent attack upon lu'ni by the parliaineni: hut on 
effectual contradiction vras given to these ostcriions 
by the conduct of Bristol, who, after reluming an 

answer 
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he >vas weH acquainted, should obtain an audience 
of the king:, ^rho^ on his part, longed exceedingly 
for hifl return, and seemed to expect that bis pre- 
sence would impart to him the courage to shake oIF 
Die ignominious yoke of an encroaching minion. 
Several successive inttmalions were com eyed by 
the duke to Bristol of the dangers which awaited 
his return, and he was distinctly told, that if he did 
not remain in Spain and embrace the o^ers there 
made him, it should bo worse for him. But the 
spirit of the vail was above intunidaliou; be pur- 
sued his journey through Pmnce, and when arrived 
at Boulogne he sent to desire that a kiug't ship 
miglit be ordered out for his conveyance: this cus- 
tomary honor was promised; but tiudiog no pro- 
spect of performance, (he earl, after waiting a week, 
threw himself into an open boat and was thus land- 
ed at Dover. Buckinghom exerted ail iiis inOuence 
to cause him to be immediately commiUed to the 
Toner; but on this point Uic king ^Ya5 inflexible; 
be consented bowever to send an order to Bristol 
not to appear at court, or quit his own house, till ho 
should have aus^vered certain iuterrogotories which 
would be ministered to him by some members of 
the privy-council. 

Buckingham and his friends pretended that no 
mischief was meant to the carl by these proceedings, 
and tlvat he was only restrained to prc\ent a more 
violent attack upon him by the ^mriiaiucut . but an 
effectual contradiction was giv'cu to the£e asserticus 
by the conduct of Bristol, who, after returning an 

answer 
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answer to tlie interrogatories^ and addressing a let-, 
ter of justification to the king^ so clear and forcible 
that no impartial person can peruse them without 
receiving a strong impression of the goodness of his 
cause, continued openly and vehemently to charge 
the duke with falsehood and imposture in his nar- 
rative to the two houses, and to demand a. public 
trial of their differences. Such justice, however, 
he. could not at this time obtain; and Buckingham 
insisted much with the king that he should be brought 
to submission and required to acknowledge himself 
in fault: James, to his honor, steadily refused, say- 
ing, I were to be accounted a tyrant to engage an 
innocent man to confess faults of which he was not 
guilty'^.” The matter was thus spun out till the 
prorog-ation of parliament, after which the earl was 
permitted to come to London on his private ,aSairs: 
but the interdict of Buckingham was still of force 
to exclude him from the presence of his master. 

Some public benefit accrued from the popular 
counsels which James had been constrained equally 
against his principles and his inclination to adopt. 
The parliament was suffered to carry a declaratory 
act ag-ainst monopolies, and against dispensations 
from the penal statutes ; — a strong bulwark against 
a most odious species of oppression and exaction, — 
and an act was passed for the relief of persons ex- 
posed to vexatious prosecutions for neglects in com- 
plying with the forms of wardship. Many more 
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grievances remained to be discnsaed; but the bouse 
had no sooner commenced some inquiries into these 
roatten than the king, raUying his spirits, gave them 
to understand that though thej were to apply redress 
to some kno^vn grievances, they were not to go on 
seeking after more ,*■ and seeing no probability of 
their voting any further supplies for the relief of his 
private necessities, be prorogued Uiera, on Way 29, 
to the month of October; when the parliament »Tia 
dissolved. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

1634, 1635. 

ixeneral rejoicing on the change of measures. — Dis.appoint- 
inent. — Marriage treaty with France. — Feeble prepara- 
tions for lo'ar. —Troops sent to serve with the Dutch. — Ex- 
pedition fitted out under Mansfeldt. — Its complete failure i 
— Sickness and death of king James. — His works and cha- 
. racter. — Anecdotes of him. — His funeral sermon by Wil- 
liams. — jTraiislalion of the hible under his auspices. — Con- 
clusion. 

The signal change of measures which had ensued 
upon the return of the prince and Buckingham had 
been received with applause as general as sincere 
and cordial; and it was less the. voice of a party 
than of- the English people which had hailed the 
breach of the Spanish treaty as a great national de- 
liverance, triumphed in the declaration of war as 
an important assertion of the protestant cause, and 
elevated the arrog-ant and unprincipled favorite hy 
whose ungovernable will these acts had been forced 
upon his reluctant sovereign, into a patriot, a hero, 
a saviour of. his country. ; A short lapse of time was 
sufficient to evince the folly of such premature ex- 
ultation and ill-placed enthusiasnn 
. .The dissolution of parliament, which had put 2 
stop to any further investigution of domestic gn’er- 
ances, was. also the signal tor a relapse, on thep^'* 
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of the government, into all that ^ras most offensive 
and unpopular in the spirit of its former policy, 
Buckingham hastened to throw off the mask of pa- 
triotism and protestant zetjl which it had suited him 
for a time to assume; and it soon appeared, that one 
catholic match had only been abandoned in favor 
of another, negotiated on terms equally dangerous 
in a religious point of view, and recommended by 
fewer temporal advantages; and that an inglorious 
peace was only exchanged for a war, with all its 
inseparable evils, which the want of energy and of 
practical wisdom inherent in the character ’ of the 
monarch and his government, must render not 
merely inglorious, but disgraceful and calamitous. 

No sooner had the prince returned from his un- 
successful journey to Spain than bis views were 
directed tOAvarda the princess Henrietta Maria of 
Franco, daughter of Henry IV. and sister of the 
reigning monarch Louis XIll., os the only bride 
worthy of him; and before UieSpouish treaty was 
actually broken off, Henry Rich lord Kensington, 
brother to the earl of Warwick* was sent to Paris 
to sound the dispositions of tho French court That 
situation of the negoUotion with Spain which pre- 
vented his being furnished with credentials to Louts, 
did not at all diminish the cordiality of his recep- 
tion; and such >Tas the cocourogemont which hU 
overtures received from the king, and especially 
from tho quecn-mothcr, Uial ho ^vas soon enabled 
to assure his patron tho duke of Buckingham of the 
certainlv'of Iheprlncc’ssuccesswhencverbc iliould 

find 
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find himself at liberty to make his proposals in form. 
He addedj. that none of those requisitions would be 
made by the court of France in behalf of the catho- 
lics in England^ which had thrown so many difficul- 
ties in the way of the Spanish alliance. 

In consequence of so favorable a report, lord 
Kensington, created earl of Holland on the occasion, 
was joined in commission with the earl of Carlisle 
to negotiate the marriage, and it was hoped that a 
.very short time would suffice to bring the matter 
to effect ; but it soon appeared, that even French 
promptitude and French address, seconded by the 
most hearty good will in the cause, were unable to 
overcome, without considerable delay, and difficulty, 
the obstacles which the difference of religion op- 
posed to the connection. James had just been com- 
pelled by the remonstrances of his parliament to put 
in strict execution the penal laws, and to enforce all 
the resti’ictions upon recusants^ and the catholics no 
sooner felt the yoke than they canned their griev- 
ances to the king of France, loudly complaining, ' 
that whilst the negotiation with Spain had procured 
them entire impunity and almost a toleration, the 
present treaty appeared rather to aggravate their 
afflictions. These representations produced their 
effect, and Eouis was at length induced to send the 
.archbishop of Ambrun to England to intercede in 
their behalf. This emissary was highly favored by 
Buckingham, and received important assistance from 
bis mother, from his father-in-law the duke of Rut- 
land, and from otlier leading catholics, who furnished 

him 
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him with all the knowledge of persouB and things 
CAsenUoI to the succesa of hia negotiation. u 

James^ according to hit usual policy, received the 
archbishop very graciously, talked to him in a style 
calculated to lead him to the opinion that be re- 
garded the points of difierencc between the churches 
ofl of little or no consequeoce/expressed much re- 
spect for the pope, liberated several recusants who 
had been imprisoned since the petition of the bouse 
of commons, and even gave bis permission to the 
archbishop to administer the rite of coDhrmatum, at 
the hotel of the French ambas&ador, to all petaons 
who should apply. The prelate affirms, in his own 
idbmoirs, that thpir number amounted to ten tbou** 
Band. 

hTeantimc, as the negeUation proceeded, tho 
French ministers began to advance iu tbcir do- 
inands; and refusing to accept as a basis the treaty 
formerly commenced between princo Henry and tbo 
princess ClirisUno, insisted on taking for their model 
the articles of religion conceded in behalf of Uic 
infanta. On the other hand, tho portion promised 
to the French princess >va» no more than 100,000/., 
on eighth only of that promised with the dauglitcr of 
Spain. \Vlulc this part of tbo busincM was settling, 
tho pope was applied to for a dispeaialioti ; and us 
his political views led him to disappro\c the match, 
he evinced a determination to raise os many difficul- 
ties, to stickle for as many advantages to his church, 
and to interpose as many needless delays os possible. 

the k^mo lime, tho nuncio did not fail to repre- 
sent 



sent to cardinal Richelieu^ who on a change of mi- 
nistry had suQceedcd to the management of the 
treaty^ that his own honor, no less than that of his 
holiness, was concerned in abating nothing of the 
stipulations obtained by Spain; and that the dispen- 
sation would assuredly be granted on no other terms. 
These terms were in fact conceded by the English 
ministers, after some show of -reluctance, with little 
change or diminution on any point, and with the 
fatal addition, that the mother should conduct the 
education of the children to the age of thirteen. 
But the pope was not yet satisfied; and he, would 
still have protracted the afiair, perhaps for yeai^s; 
had not Richelieu, who, cardinal as he was, felt 
little inclination to sacrifice any political advantage 
to an extreme deference to the head of the church; 
cut the matter short by an intelligible hint that a 
dispensation would not be regarded as essential to 
the completion of the nuptials. To this argument 
the pope yielded; and the marriage articles were 
signed at Paris on November 10th 1624. Thepre»- 
parations for the celebration were probably begun 
immediately, but they were not concluded in time 
to allow king James the satisfaction of witnessing 
the nuptials of his son; — ^that darling object of his 
parental solicitude on which he had bestowed so 
many costly embassies, so many years of diplomatic 
diligence. 

The prince and Buckingham had been impatient 
to open their treaty with Fiance chiefly in the hope 
of engaging' that power in a league with England 
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against the Jiouflc of Austria, and thus securing an 
important co-operation m the aUempls for the reco- 
irery of the Palatinate. But the duke of Bavaria, 
^vUo had received from lUe emperor a grant of this 
-conquered territory and of the dignity of elector, 
poflseesed much stronger influence at the court of 
France than the ruined and exiled palatiue ; and 
vvhen the earl of Carlisle opened this part of bis 
commission, it was cooUy observed, that the league 
would most conveniently be treated separately from 
the marrioge, and after its conclusion. Bucking- 
ham and liU creatures wereguUty of the ueghgenco 
and credulity of suffering this palpable evTision to 
pass in ■silence, trusting to gener^ assurances of 
fl'icndsbip and promises of a6siB(aucc,*~t]ie fallacy 
of which WQ8 perceived and deplored too htlc. 

In tile mean time, all Uie preparation! for vvar 
were conducted with a remissnoas and iocfficiency 
which contrasted strangely with Iho rash and vio- 
lent spirit iu which UosUlitica had been declared. 
It had been calculated Umt Uio supplies granted by 
parharacDt were enough to levy and support an 
army of 25,000 men ; yet it was judged a sulBcicnt 
pffort to send a body of 6000 men, during Uve sum- 
mer of 1(524, to act under the orders of the prince 
of Orange in Holland. This force comislcd of 
four regimenU, commanded by Uic carl* of Oxford, 
Soutliampton aud Essex, and lord Willoughby, all 
goUaat men, who sought nothing so earnestly as an 
occasion of redeeming Uic military cliaracter of the 
nalioji. But the caution of prince Maurice, who 

felt 
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felt himself overmatched by that great general Spi-^ 
nola^ allowed them no opportunities^ excepting a 
few skirmisheSj of exhibiting their valor. Breda 
•was taken before the eyes of Maurice, who, having 
failed on his part in an attempt upon the castle of 
Antwerp, left the army sick with chagrin, and died 
at the Hague soon after. 

Towards winter, count Mansfeldt, whose activity- 
ahd fertility of resource as a partisan had been the 
sole means of keeping on foot a force in behalf of 
the unhappy palatine, came to England, and it was 
agreed to place 13,000 men under his command, 
with whom he was to penetrate into the Palatinate. 
The administration rashly took for granted that the 
French, who had made some vague professions of 
their good will to the cause, would receive these 
forces with open arms and join them with a consi- 
derable body of horse; but on arriving olf the French 
coast they were encountered by a prohibition to land 
till the French court should have resolved further in 
the afiair. After a troublesome delay, Mansfeldt 
found himself compelled to make sail for the coast 
of Holland ; but here the same want of previous ar- 
rangement produced similar difficulties ; provisions 
were said to be scarce ; it was feared that the un- 
expected arrival of these troops might cause a famine 
in some of the-Dutch towns; and the feelings of this 
cold and cruel people, whose commercial jealousy 
of the English had lately prompted the atrocities 
perpetrated upon a few defenceless strangers at 
Amboyna, were little moved by the sight of their 

distress. 
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against the Iiousc of Austria, and thus securing an 
important co-operation iu thcattempta for the reco- 
very of tlie Palatinate. But the duke of BaxTiria, 
ttIio had received from the emperor a grant of tliis 
■conquered territory and of the dignity of elector, 
posfieiiaed much stronger influence at the court of 
Prance than the ruined and exiled palatine; and 
ivhen the earl of Carlisle opened thia part of his 
commisfliou, it waa coolly observed, tlmt the league 
%YOuld moat conveniently be treated separately from 
the. marriage, and after its conclusion. Bucking- 
ham and hU creatures were guilty of the negligence 
and credulity of tuQeriiig this jmlpable evasion to 
pass in 'silence, trusting to general assurances of 
friendship and promises of assistance, — tho fallacy 
of which nos perceived and deplored loo hlo. 

In tho mean tirae,i oU the preparations for war 
were conducted with a rcniusneas and inefficiency 
which contrasted strangely vv ilh the rash and vio- 
lent spirit iu which hosUUtiea had been declared. 
It had been colcululed (hat the supplies granted by 
porliaracut were enough to levy and support on 
array of 2ii,(XX) men; yet it was judged a sufficient 
•jiflbrt to send a body of 6000 men, during the sum- 
mer of 1624', to act under die orders of the prince 
of Orange in llulland. This force consisted of 
four regiments, commanded by the carls of Oxford, 
Southampton and Kss»ux, and lord Willoughby, oh 
gallant men, who sought nothing so earnestly at un 
occasion of redeeming the military cliaraclcr of tlm 
nation. But (he cuuUon of prince Maurice, wIm> 
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felt himself overmatched by that great general Spi- 
nola^ allowed them no opportunities^ excepting a 
few skirmishes^ of exhibiting their valor. Breda 
•was taken before the eyes of Maurice^ who, having- 
failed on his part in an attempt upon the castle of 
Antwerp, left the army sick with chagrin, and died 
at the Hague soon after. 

Towards winter, count Mansfeldt, whose activity- 
and fertility of resource as a partisan had been the 
sole means of keeping on foot a force in behalf of 
the unhappy palatine, came to England, and it was 
agreed to place 12,000 men under his command, 
with whom he was to penetrate into the Palatinate- 
The administration rashly took for granted that the 
French, who had made some vague professions of 
their good will to the cause, would receive these 
forces with open arms and join them with a consi- 
derable body of horse ; but on arriving off the French 
coast they were encountered by a prohibition to land 
till the French court should have i-esolved further in 
the affair. After a troublesome delay, Mansfeldt 
found himself compelled to make sail for the coast 
of Holland ; but here the same want of previous ar- 
rangement produced similar difficulties : provisions 
were said to be scarce ; it was feared that the un- 
expected arrival of these troops might cause a famine 
in some of the Dutch towns; and the feelings of this 
cold and cruel people, whose commercial jealousy 
of the English had lately prompted the atrocities 
perpetrated upon a few defenceless strangers at 

Aniboyna, were little moved by the sight of theii 
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diatrtsai cooped up on board foul and crowded Irana- 
porta calculated onl^ for the passage from Doyer 
to Calais. A pestilence broke out on board the^c^ 
^essels^ and^ while the Dutch were deliberating, 
flA>ept off more than half the men; the remainder, 
sick, feeble, disspirited and too few for the enter- 
prise, were rehnded.on their o>yn coasts, where 
moat of. them took the first opporpinity of deserting*. 
Such >va8 the event of Uie only military expedition 
by which the reign of James I. ^va8 dUUnguiahedl 
.That long and peaceful reign ^vaa now drawing 
feat to ita close. The hcalUv of the king hod been 
shaken by repeated attacks of the gou^ produced 
or aggravated by his habitual inlempcranco in tlio 
bse of strong and sweet wines : hU lamoness and 
bi* increasing corpulency bad precluded him {rota 
the use of his customary exercises of bunUng and 
hawking; and tlio chagrin aud disquiet to which ho 
\\ad been a prey from the first proposal of U\e III; 
fated Spanish journey, bad increased his bodily in- 
dolence and exasperated hw constitutional nmladics. 
Under these circumstances he wns seized, early in 
the spring of 1625, witli a tertian ague; and, uot- 
withslonding the encouraging assurances of tliosQ 
around him, be soon became sensible that his end 
was approaching. Even on bis death-bed the niU 
fulness and presumption of Bnckinglwm continued 
to afford him fresh proofs how much hia cxtm>Ti- 
gunt fa>or and fondness had been misapplied. The 
duke, and lliat rapacious nud intriguing woman liU 
• Uajjlu’* Iliilorjff uwl«r llw jear lOil. 

inollicr. 
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motheij were distinguished ' patrons ofi empirics ; 
who in those days commonly professed alchemy and 
fortune-telling alsOj and thus fastened by a: treble 
hold on the weakness of human nature. _ One of 
these quacks furnished the counteSs with a plaister 
and a drink^ which he affirmed to be sovereign re- 
medies for the ague; and in the absence ' of the 
physicians she and her son importuned the sick 
monarch to make trial of them. ; The application 
appeared rather to aggi*avate than soothe the suffer- 
ings of the patiehtj and the physicians^ on their re- 
turn^ removed the plaister,, andTery properly refused 
to take upon themselves any responsibility if such 
interference w'ere again permitted. Notwithstand- 
ing this declaratioiij the medical attendants had no 
sooner quitted the chamber, than the duke returned 
to the charge; the remedies- were again applied; 
although the king, as it is said, expressed reluctance, 
and perhaps suspicion ; and soon after he expired. 
This ill-advised and unjustifiable perseverance so 
speedily followed by a fatal' event, was more than 
sufficient in that age to give rise to a suspicion of, 
poison; and the next parliament, without directly 
countenancing the popular rumor, included it 
among the articles of impeachment drawn up against 
the duke, as an act of high presumption. 

The king died with great decency and composure, 

and notwithstanding the displeasure which he had 

often entertained against Abbot on political ground^ 
it was by this primate that he chose to be attended 

ia* his last hours, . 
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James expired at hU palace of Theobald* on 
-Slorch 27, 1625, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
after a reign in Kngland of twenty-two years. 

It is agreed by all Avriteni, that a monarch has 
seldom quitted the world less deplored by his sub- 
jects than James I. ; his detractor* ascribe this in- 
sensibility to his demerits, his panegyrists to the 
ingratitude of human nature ; more impartial esti- 
mators may be inclined to compromise the diflerenco, 
by-^ying that the intentions of this prince irero 
beUer,than his performance ; and that the people, 
who suffered by his errors of judgement, were UtUo 
inclined to accept, in so important a concern as the , 
good government of the counlry, the for the 
deed. 

The praise of wisdom so profusely lavished upon 
this sovereign during Ids lifetime, appears, to tlioso 
who study only the public history of his reign, pecu- 
liariy and eminently inapplicable. In England, he 
never succeeded in a single favorite object of bis 
policy^ andbotU his objects themselves ondhis modes 
of pursuing them were so repugnant to llio fccUngs 
oud judgement* of his subjects, that he lost in tire 
Miin pursuit of them that for which no lucccsa could 
have indemnifletl him, — the general esteem aud 
attachment Yet to speculative wisdom tlic monarch 
might ad^nnee some plausible pretensions : It is 
true that iu hi* writings and speeches there is much 
bad logic, and that he sometimes avails hiniielf of ‘ 
argument* whicli might with more effect bo turned 
Qgoiubl him ; they arc also blcmUlicd by many Icv'i- 
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tieSj indiscretions and even indecorurns of expres- 
sion,, and by the quaintness- and pedantry which 
were the vices of the age ; but they still exhibit 
marks of acuteness^ of reflection^ and of a kind of 
talent. No one was more skilful in starting objec- 
tions and foreseeing dangers and difficulties ; and 
the event gave^ in some instances, a character of 
prophetic truth to his warnings which must have 
been the result of genuine sagacity. In the argu- 
ments which he loved to hold with the scholars and 
divines who attended him at his meals, he often ex- 
cited unaffected admiration ; for his learning on the 
favorite topics of the time was considerable, his me- 
mory ready, his expression fluent ; his replies were, 
often happy, and his doubts and questions pertinent 
and well urged. * 

The Apophthegms of king James,’" collected 
and published either during his life or soon after 
his death, are for the most part only of a moderate 
degree of merit ; but some of his bon-mots are en- 
titled to higher praise : the most favorable specimen 
of them is perhaps his exhortation to some insignifi- 
cant person on whom he was conferring the honor 
of knighthood, while his sheepish looks proclaimed 
his own sense of his unworthiness to sustain this 
dignity : — Hold up thy head, man, I have more 
cause to be ashamed than thou !” 

In his youth, the monarch paid homage to the 
muses ; he ventured to indite a love sonnet to queen 
Elizabeth,— of which however she did not deign 
even to acknowledge the receipt, and he published 

at 
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'at Edinburgh a poem called the Furies translated 
froth Du Bartai^ — a* French Avriter of temporary 
celebrity ; — a heroic poem on the battle of Lepantoj 
and several other pieces; The stylo of the royal poet 
strongly resembles that of the noted Stemhold, nor 
ATHs his imagination more brilliant than his diction. 

One of the offices which James avus moat fond of 
assuming, Avas that of an examiner of delinquents ; 
and in tliia capacity, where hU real skill and ingc* 
nuity were aided by the awe which royalty inspires^ 
and by his contempt for the maxim of EuglUh laAV 
AThich protects suspected criminals from answering 
queaUons dangerous to themselves, his success AAns 
sometimes remarkable.' In the affair of Ovcrbnry, 
he contrived to extract from sir Gcrvnsc Elivays 
confessions ATbidi cost him his lifc^ he drove t)io 
sleepmg preacher to a full avowal of his ridiculous 
impoaturo, and by his unwearied exertions detected 
several pretended demoniacs, and brought them to 
ask pardon on their knees, Tboso counterfeits, 
whose appearance avos frequent during the reign of 
James, were usually tlio puppets cilherof a catholic 
priest or a puritau minister, Avbo sought by tJiii 
means one of (ayo ends, — to cost upon his appo<* 
nonls the imputation of having bewitched innocent^ 
persons, — or to acquire for himself the reputation of 
succcuful exorcism r a gift AAhich all parties believed 
to be dUtiuctive of professors of tlie true religion. 
That such imposilious were iu fact connected atIiU 
the designs of religious parties, is the only circum- 
stance capable of palliating the ridicule allached to 

u king 
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a king of England gravely occupying himself, ; 
sometimes his privy-council, in watching the c 
tortionSj and making minutes of the ravings, of a 
of miserable wretches, either pure impostors or 
real subjects of epilepsy, who might with so mi 
less ceremony have been consigned to the remei 
methods of an hospital or a bridewell. 

- One advantage however accrued to the'sovere 
himself from these investigations ; they disclosed 
him such examples of knavery, delusion and imp 
ture in these matters, that he is said to have hear 
repented the support which he had lent to popii 
superstition by the publication of his Demonolog 
and, in hia latter years, to have nearly renoum 
his faith in witchci’aft. 

Vanity was a leading foible in the character 
James, and one source of some of the principal m 
takes of his reign. It was an overweening opini 
of his own eloquence and polemical skill whi 
tempted him to hold the conference at Hampt 
court, 'where, under the notion of confuting the i 
factory puritans, he insulted them by menaces a 
revilings, and thus converted this formidable pai 
from mere dissatisfied sectaries, into determin 
political enemies. The same principle, exalting 1 
idea of the surpassing majesty of the kingly chara 
ter, prompted him to indulge in those arrogant ai 
even blasphemous representations of his own prer 
gative and dignity which filled all true Englishmi 
with indignation and disgust, and implanted -in t] 
bosoms of his parliaments jealousies which he foui 
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it iraposaible to eradicate. It >ya8 in a great raea-j 
gixre also bis Yanity which prompted him to seek^ on 
behalf of his heir^ those, alliances -vrith the great ca- 
tholic sovereigns \Yhich became the source of so 
much ofleuce to his people, and finally of irrepar- 
able ruin to hU posterity. 

On his propensity to favoritism it is needless to 
c.cpatiate ; every page in his history is on eiempU- 
fication of this weakness, and of the endless mischiefe 
which it is calculated to produce. The only excuse 
for his blind indolgeuce to the objects of bis affec- 
tion, mustbe deri\ed from his boundless good-nature^ 
which ON erflowed upon all who approached him, and 
rendered it a moral impossibility for bim to refuse 
any request urged with importunity. His profuse 
liberality, nhicli sprun*g from the same source, was 
the chief if not the sole cause of his constant want 
of money ; for his personal habits were simple and 
uniform In a remarkable d^rec ; he cared for few 
objects of raagniftceace,and indulged iu no expen- 
sive pleasures, unless the sports of the field deserve 
to be accounted such N>hen pursued by a monarch. 
Of these sports, in which James consumed «p large 
a portion of his time, it uras the worst effect, that 
they contributed to foster that irascibility on 
smtdl provocations which so frequently transported 
him beyond the bounds of dignity and even of 
common decency, and on sodae occasions exposed 
him -to the contempt of thanmeanest of his people. 
An anecdote to this effect, related by sir Thomas 
Wentworth, oftenvards carl of Strafford, belongs to 

the 
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le last year of James’s life, and may here rind a 

lace. ^ 

"'I will. . . .write you news from the court at Kul' 

ord, where the loss of a stag*, and the hounds hunting* 
oxes instead of deer, put the king your mastci into 
i marvellous chafe, accompanied with those oidinai y 
symptoms better known to you courtiers, I conceive, 
than to us country swains ; in the height whereoL 
comes a clown galloping in, and staring tuU in his 
face; ’Sblood,’ quoth he, ‘'am 1 come forty miles to 
see a fellow?’ and presently in a great rage turns 
about his horse, and away he goes faster than he 
came. The address whereof caused his majesty 
and all the company to burst out into a vehement 
laughter ; and so the fume, for the time, was hap- 
pily dispersed'^.” 

Anotherstory, for which weare indebted to Wilson, 
is equally illustrative of the faults and excellencies of 
the monarch’s disposition. In the midst of the ne- 
gotiations for the Spanish match, the king, who was 
at Theobalds, was much discomposed by missing- 
some important papers which he had received re- 
specting it. On recollection, he was persuaded that 
he had intrusted them to his old servant Gib, a 
Scotchman and gentleman of the bedchamber. Gib, 
on being called, declared, humbly but firmly,- that 
no' such papers had ever been given to his care; 
on -which the king, transported with- rage, after 
much reviling, kicked hi. i as he kneeled before him. 

» Earl of Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 23. 
VOL. II. ' 2d Sir,” 



” Sir,'* cx(.laimcil Gib, instanll^V rising^, I hn\o 
icr\cd \(\\i from m> youUi, and. \ on nc\cr found 
me unfaithful ; I lia\c not do8cr\cd this from }Ou, 
nor can I Ijnc longer with }on under Una disgrace: 
Fare }c ncll, sir, 1 ^>iU nocr sec yourfucc inoro:” 
And he instanUy took horse for Londoiu No sooner 
was the circumslauco known in the palace, than the 
pa|>en were brought to Um king by Endyiuion Por- 
ter, to whom he had gi\cn liicm. lie naked for Gib, 
and being told tlmt he was gone, ottlercd them to 
post after him and bring him back; vowing tlmt 
he would neither eat, drink nor sleep tilt ho saw 
him. And wlien he at length beheld him cutcriug 
his chamber, he kneeled down and very eamcsUy 
begged his pardon; nor would ho rise from Uiis 
humble posture UU he had in a manner compelled 
the confused and oalumshcd Gib to pronouvmo the 
words of absolution V 

King James was interred with great solemnity in 
Westminster Abbey, and the funeral sermon was 
preached by his favorite divine and politician ^^^l• 
Hams, in a style so congenial in every rcsiiect to Uic 
tastes and sentiments of Uiedcccuscd monarcli, that 
the audience might be tempted to regret that be 
could not enjoy the satisfaction of hearing it. Some 
passages appear w orthy of being Iranscrihcd for the 
amusement and inforinatiou, if not the admiration, 
of the modem reader. ^ind Solomon slept talh 
his fathers and teas buried in the cilj/ of David hia 


• lli$(orti of Great Uritaiot p. 310. 


father. 
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SiTj” exclatmcd Gib, ius(anlly rising, " I Iia\e 
served jou from my youth, and you never found 
me unfaithful , I haye not deacryed ihii from you, 
nor can I iiie longer uitli you under tins disgrace 
Parc }c Mcli, sir, I yriU never see your face more ” 
And he instantly took horse for London ?{o sooner 
yvas the circumstance known in tlie palace, tlinn the 
papers were hrouglit to the king by Endymion Por- 
ter, to whom he bad given them He asked for Gib, 
and being told that be was gone, ordered them to 
post oAer him and bring hioi back, vowing that 
he would neither eat, drink nor sleep till he saw 
him And when he at length beheld him entering 
his chamber, be kneeled doivn and very earnestly 
begged his pardon, nor would be rise from this 
humble posture till he had in a manner compelled 
the confused and aatouished Gib to pronounce the 
words of absolution* 

King James yrHs interred with great solemnity in 
Westminster Abbey, and the funeral sermon was 
preached by his favocite daioe and pohlicjon ^Vil- 
hams, in a style so congenial lu every respect to the 
tastes and sentiments of the deceased monarch, that 
the audience might be tempted to regret that be 
could not enjoy the satisfaction of Ueanng it Some 
passages appear u orthy of being tronsenbed for the 
amusement and information, if not the admiration, 
of the modem reader And Solomon slept vnth 
hi8 fathers and was buried m the city of David fus 
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father. 
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father, and his son Rehohoam reigned in his stead. 
It is not but this Avot'ul accident^ that clioosetli 
tills text. . . .No book Avill serve this turn but the 
book of. king-s^ no king but one of the best kings^ 
but one that reigned over all Israel, which must be 
either Saul, as yet good, or David, or Solomon ; no 
king of all Israel but one of the wisest kings, which 
cannot be Saul, but either David or Solomon; none 
of the wisest kings neither unless he be a king of 
peace, which cannot be David, a man of war, but 
only Solomon ; no king of peace neither, the more 
is our grief, alive and in his throne; and therefore 
-it must of necessity be the, funerals and obits of 
king Solomon.” After this exordium follows an 
elaborate commentary on* the life, actions and writ- 
ings of Solomon, respecting whose choice of the 
gift of wisdom, it is gravely observed, that “ al- 
though kings be anointed on the arms, the instru- 
ments of action, yet are they crowned only on the 
head, the seat of wisdom. Whether,” proceeds the 
erudite divine, this wisdom of Solomon's was uni- 
versal, and embraced all sciences, as Pineda, or a 

prudence reaching to the practique only also 

whether Solomon did surmount, as Tostatus, or fall 
short of Adam in the pitch of his wisdom, as Gregory 
de Valentia thinks, are such doughty frays as I have 
no leisure to part at this time.” 

A parallel is dmwn between the two-kings in these 
terms : Solomon is said to be the only son of his 
mother ; so was king James. Solomon was of com- 
plexion white and ruddy ; so was king James. So- 

3 D 2 lomoii 
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lomon an infknl king; &o ^va 8 king James a 
king at the ago of thirteen montha. Solomon began 
his reign in the life of his predecessor ; so, by the 
force and compulsion of that slate, did our late so- 
vereign king James. Solomon was twice crowned 
and anointed a king ; so was king James. Solomon's 
minority was rough through the quarrels, of the 
former sovereigu ; go ^\as that of king James. So- 
lomon was learned above all the princes of the east; 
80 ^>a 8 king James above all princes in the univer- 
sal world. Solomon was a writer in prose and verse; 
so, in a very pure and exquisite ftshion, was our 
sweet sovereign king James. Solomon was tho 
greatest patron we ever read of to church and 
churchmen ; and yet no greater, let tho bouse of 
Aaron now confess, than king James. Solomon 
was honored with ambassadors from all the kings of 
earth; and so you know was king James. Solomon 
was a main improver of bis home commodities, os 
you may see in his trading willi Hiram ; and God 
knows, it was tho daily study of king James. Solo- 
mon was a great improver of shipping and naviga- 
tion ; a most proper attribute to king James. ' So- 
lomon beautified very much his imperial city with 
buildings and waterworks ; so did king James. 
Every man bved at peace under his vine and his 
figtree in the days of king Solomon ; and so they 
did in the blessed days of king James And yet, 
lo^va^da the end, king Solomon had secret enemies 
. .'.and prepared for a Avar upon his going to tlie 
gravq ; so liad and so did king James. Lastly, be- 
fore 
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fore any hostile act we read of in the history, king; 
Solomon died in peace, when lie had lived about sixty 
years, as Lyra and Tostatus were of opinion. And 
so you know did kin«' James." 

The latter part of this extraordinary discourse, 
Avhere the bishop drops at length the absurd task of 
comparing point by point the two Solomons,” is 
less unworthy of the reputation of Williams as a 
statesman and a man of sense ; but nothing can be 
more scandalous than the spirit in which the follow- 
ing eulogy on the king's justice is conceived : If 
we look at home in his own dominions, never were 
the benches so gravely furnished, never the courts 
so willingly frequented, never rich and poor so 
equally righted, never the balance so evenly poized 
as in the reign of our late sovereign ; 1 could tell 
you that that will never be believed in later times^ of 
a lord (lord Sanquar) that died for a vile varlet, of a 
peer condemned for a sorry gentleman ; nay, of a 
dear son (the palatine) left unrelieved for a time 
ag-ainst a stmnger for fear of swerv ing the breadth 
of a hair from the line of justice.” 

The king’s zeal for religion, and more particularly 
for episcopacy, receives the warmest commendations 
from the bishop, who concludes this head of his 
panegyric with the following statement=; : He was 
as great a patron of the maintenance of the church 
as ever I read of in an\' histojy. Por, beside bis re- 
fusal of sede vacaides and that law be enacted at his 
first entrance fur the preservation of the revenue of 
our churches in Eiiij-laud, he might well sav uitli 

David 
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David for his other kingdoms, ' The zeal of Ih^ 
house hath eaUii me up that the endowing of 
bishoprics, the erecting of colleges, the buying out 
of impropriations, the assigning of glebes, the repcur- 
ing of old and the erecting of new churches, hath 
consumed and taken up all, or the far greater part; 
of his revenues in ScoUand and Ireland." 

The wisdom of the king is- extolled in terms of 
the grossest adulation ; but from the foUowing enu- 
meration of the advancement of the various interests 
of the three kingdoms during his reigpi, the impar- 
tial historian \vill find little to subtract:. ..." The 
ScoUsli feuds quite abolished, Uie schools of the 
prophets new adorned, all kind of learning highly 
improved, manufactures nt home doily invented, 
trading abroad exceedingly multiplied, the border^ 
of Scotland peaceably govemed,the north of Ireland 
rehgiously planted, the East India well traded, Per- 
sia, China and Uie Rlogor visited, lastly, all the ports 
of Europe, Asia, Afnca and America to our red 
crossed freed and opened. And they are all the 
actions and true bom children of king James his 
peace*." 

It is somewhat singular that, in the enumerallou 
of king James's merits willi res))ect to religion, tho 
bishop should have omitted nil mention of bis care 
for tlie completion of u nc^y \or8ion of the bible. 
This great work was undertaken in performance of 
a promise made by the king at the Hamplon-court 


* Sooiert Tracitj \oI. il. p. 33. 3nl edit- 

conference. 
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conferencej and. Dr. Reynolds^ tlie great cliampiou 
of the puritans^ by whom it was there suggested, was 
one of the divines engaged in its execution. The 
translators were in number forty-seven ; they were 
divided into six companies, to each of which a por- 
tion of the scriptures was assigned. Rules for their 
proceeding were drawn up by hi.s majesty himself, 
with great attention, and apparently with much pru- 
dence. Nearly three years were occupied in the 
task; and it was not till 1611 that the book appeared 
in print with a well-merited dedication to the king. 
This is the authorised version of the present day ; 
and, with some allowances for the subsequent ad- 
vancement of the science of biblical criticism, it has 
constantly been reg'arded by the best judges as a 
very honorable monument of the learning, skill and 
diligence of the translators. 

The appearance of king James’s bible forms also 
one of the most important events in the history of 
the English language ; it had the immediate effect 
of recommending to common use a very consider- 
able number of words derived from the learned lan- 
guages, for which the translators had been unable 
to find equivalents in the current English of the 
time. At present it performs a service of an oppo- 
site nature, and keeps in use, or at least in remem- 
brance, many valuable words and expressive idioms 
which would otherwise have been rejected with dis- 
dain by the fastidiousness of modern taste, as homely 
and familiar. 

Some attempts have been made by the eulogists 

of 
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of James I. to affix to his name Uie title of The 
Just ; but impartial posterity has refused to confirm 
on addition so glorious: Justice is the^ virtue of 
great minds, and the praise of general good inten- 
tion is the utmost that can be conceded to a prince 
so habitually SNtayed by fear, by prejudice and by 
private affecUous, 
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of James I. to affix to his name the title of The 
Just ; but impartial posterity bos refused to confirm 
an addition so glorious: Justice is the virtue of 
great minds, and the praise of general good inten- 
tion is the utmost that can be conceded to a prince 
so habitually s;Ta)ed by fear, by prejudice and by 
private aflectiona. 
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to London, 150— against the 
conunon law, 153.— Attempts a 
benevolence, 189.— His conduct 
to Usher, 226. — Speech against 
monopolies, 228.— Tries in vain 
to soothe the commons, 235. — ■ 

Adjourns them in anger, 237. 

His letter to the speaker, 280. 
—Rejoinder to parliament, 284 
—Caricatures of liim, 303.— Li- 
berates recusants, 304.— Letters 
to Bucks and the prince. 325 

335, 338, — Sickness — death 

character- works and fu'uctal 
sermon, 394 et seq. 

Jesuits, female, ii. 142 

Jonson, Benjamin, 151. His 

masks, 209 
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court, 161 * ^ t]iat aii'lr^ 
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147, H8, '*7'm_Bcli«rloor, 
w.h trouoo, 1'W:_‘^ 
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l-*^' '■‘“’J, lOa.-Bolior'^- , ,50, IM. 

lUt^on fV^'ili* 
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Wool — 


10 

Mortoo.roi'^"',' 

Murruj.'f Sto 

Moik,'«doot,(u 


„„o.c.doC8«H»- 

6outli*mp^^^ ^ 


84^n,Tho«». «riotDo«'- 

gay bdU o«*®’<^Uain, d- 23 

fu4ke5P<*«^ VH^i>fU. 298 
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197 riTUJ. 
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Titi.v.s, tlicir venality, 233 
T„«;.rc,a,uor.5Ci»,-» i'. 
ct i'eq. . 

Trcslmin, Francis, ~. 5 h 

Tyrone, exirl of, 31-1 


UsuKii, archbishop, n. 22 G 


brother’s marnasc, 04 ct^ 

t-tmiMitv treatment ot bacon, 
7 o !f Dhmitics held by ban and 
lOQ _His 'nnlt con- 
lus ftundy, o^_Fol- 

ccrmng uvoiiovol 

oTo-tL induct to Oocon. 

Sts'— Plans to take the 

Oivc^ offence 

‘f ^'’",37 a«.-Co“duct on 
there, 337, ‘W- __Takcs 
hU return, 3 jo, oui. 


nopular courses, 303 , 371 , 372 , 
375 .— Is accused to the kin„, 
•177 _Rcstored to lavor, 3 »i. 

Attacks Bristol, 383 . C®"' 

auct to James on his death-bed, 

Vorsdus, Conrad, 382 

W 

Warwick, Robert, cor^ 

Whitgift, '^''’\°P;i.kipcr and 
Williams, John, 13 » — 

nrchbishop, on?n of, u. 

.Advice to Buckmghaiu, 

Keeper of the seals - 49 . ^ 

tihon of Lmcorn, 254 .— Anec 

Jotcsof, 300 .-R«tores Buck. 

in"hamtofavor,3;» 
WitWt, trials for, U.16G 
Wimvood. sir Ralph, u 83 

Wroth, lady, 217 


YelvertoNj sir Henry, 

general, h. 231 . 


attorney 


the end. 
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T 

TiTf.Ks, tlicir venality, G.IS 

Torture, use of, 268, 260. ii. 157 
ct .se<j. 

Treshum, Francis, S.’IS 

Tyrone, carl of, 290, 314 

U 

UsjiKJi, arclibishop, ii. 220 

V 

ViLr.inns, George, his introduction 
at court, ii. 4 to !). — Made earl of 
Buckingham and master of the 
horse, 50. — His conduct in his 
brotlier’s marriage, 04 ct seq. — 
Haughtj’ treatment of Bacon, 
72. — Dignities held by him and 
liis fmnily, 133.— His guilt con- 
cerning monopolies, 200. — Fol- 
lows the advice -of Williams, 
210. — Ilis conduct to Bacon, 
215. — Plans to take the prince 
to Spain, 313.— Gives offence 
there, 337, 345.— Conduct on 
his return, 355, 301. — Takes 


popular courses, 363, 371, 372, 
375. — Is accused to the king, 
377.— Restored to favor, 381. 
— Attacks Bristol, 383.— Con- 
duct to James on his death-bed, 
394 

Vorstius, Conrad, 382 

W 

Warwick, Robert, carl of, ii. 245 
Whitgift, archbishop, 181 
Williams, John, Jord-keeper and 
archbishop, origin of, ii. 132. — 
•Advice to Buckingham, 208. — ■ 
Keeper of the seals, 249. — Bi- 
shop of LincoFn, 254. — Ance 
dotes of, 300. — Restores Buck, 
ingham to favor, 378 
Witchcraft, trials for, xi. 166 
Winwood, sir Ralph, ii. 83 
Wotton, Edward lord, 114 

— , sir Henry, 116, ii. 174 

Wroth, lady, 217 

Y 

Yelvertom, sir Henr)', attorney 
general, ii. 231. 


TUE END. 
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